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AND KSIUME OF THR MOST NONLE ORDEE OF THR GLITER, 


My Loan, 

Presvamxe on the friendship with which your Londahip 
honoured me in tho enslier part of our lives, the remembrance 
of which I shall ever retain with the most lively aud mai 
sentiments of gratitude, under the sanction of your name, L 
‘beg luave to intruluce to the world the following Letter. 

T hope your Lordship's approbation of a work, written by 
the late Eau of Cusstearietp, on #0 important a subject a+ 
Education, will not fail to secure that of the Public: and 1 
ahall then feel myself happy in the assured merit of ushering 
into the world so useful a performance. 

Tho usual style of Dedications would, I am confident, bo 
unpleasing to your Lordship; and I therefore decline it. 
Mefit s0 conspicuons as yours requires no panegyric. My 
only view in dedicating this work to your Lordship, is, that 
it may be a lasting memorial, how much and how really the 
character of the Great Minister, united to that of the Virtuous 
‘Man, is respected by tho disinterested and unprejudicod ; and 
by none more than, 

Mr Lozp, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
And moat humble Servant, 
Evarsta Staxnore, 
Golden Bquare, March the Let, 1774. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


‘TO THE ORIGINAL EDITIOX. 


Tue death of the late Earl of Chesterfield is 80 recent, his 
Family, his Charncter, and his Talents eo well known, that it 
would he unnecessary to attempt any account of his Lord- 
ehip’s life. Bat, as these Letters will probably dewend to 
posterity, it may not be improper to in the general scope 
of them, and the reason that induced hin to write on the 
eubject of Education. 

It is well known, that the late Earl of Chesterfield had 
o natural Son, whom ho loved with the most unbountlud af- 
fection, and whose Education was, for many years, the chief 
engagement of his life. After furnishing him with the most 
valuable treasures of ancient and modern Learning, to those 

juisitions he was desirous of adding that knowledge of Men, 
and Things, which he himself had acquired by long and great 
experience. With this view were written the following 
Letters; which, the Render will observe, begin with those 
dawnings of instraction adapted to the capacity of » Boy, and 
rising gradually by precepts and monitions, calculated to direct 
and guard the age of incautious Youth, finish with the advice 
and knowledge requisite to form the Man, ambitious to shins 
as an accomplished Courtier, an Orator in the Senate, or a 
Minister at foreign Courts. 

In order to effoct theso purposes, his Lordship, @ver 
anxious to fix in his Son a scrupulous adherence to the strict 
est Morality, appears to havo thought it the first and most 
indispensable object—to lay, in tho carliest period of life, a 
firm foundation in good Principles and sound Religion. His 
next point was, to give him a perfect knowledge of the dead 
Languages, and al) the different branches of solid Learning, by 
the study of the best ancient Authors ; and also such a general 
idea of the Sciences as it is a disgrace to a gentleman uot to 
possess. The article of instraction with which he concludes 
his System of Edueation, and which he more particularly en- 
forees throughout the whole Work, is the study of that useful 
and extensive Science, the Knowledge of Mankind: in the 
course of which appears the nicest investigation of the Human 
Heart, and the springs of Human Actions. From henes we 
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find him induced to lay an great a stress on what are gener- 
ally called Accomplishments, as most indispensably requisite 
to finish tho amiable and brilliant part of a complete character. 

It would be unnecessary to expatiate on the merits of euch, 
a Work, executed by so great a Master, They cannot but ba 
ebyious to every person of sense; the more, as nothing of 
this sert has {I believe) ever been produced in the English 
language. The candour of the Public, to which these Lattens 
appeal, will determine the amusement and instruction they 
afford. I flatter myself, they will he read with general satis 
fuction ; as the principal, ani hy far the greater part of then, 
‘were written when the late Earl of Chesterfield was in the 
fall vigour of his mind, and possessed all those qualifications 
for which he was so justly admin«! in England, revered in 
Ereland, and esteemed wherever known, 

Celebrated all over Europe for hia superior Talents as an 
Epistolary writer, for the brilliancy of hia Wit, andl tho 
solidity of hia extensive Knowlelye, will it be thought too 
presumptuous to avert that be exerted all those faculties to 
heir utmoat, upon his favourite subjeet—Edueution? And 
that, in order to form the Mind of a darling Son, he even ex- 
one chose powers which he was ko univenally alluwet to 












T do not doubt but those who were much connected with 
tho Author, during that series of years in which ho wrote the 
following Letters, will be ready to vouch the truth of the 
above assertion. What I can ant do ancertuin is, the Aw 
thenticity of this Publication; which comprises not a single 
Jine that is not the late Earl of Chesterticl|'s, 

Séme, perhaps, may be of opinion, that the fint letters 
in thiy collection, intended for the instruction of a child, then 
under seven years of age, were too trifling to merit publication, 
They are, however, inserted by the advice of scveral gentle 
men of learning, and real judgment, who comaidered the whole 
as absolutely necessary to form 2 complete xystem of educa 
tion. And, indeed, the Reader will find his Lordship re- 
peatedly telling his Son, that his affection for him makes him 
Took upon no instraetion, which mey be of service to him, as 
too trifling or too low; I therefore did not think myself 
authorized to suppress whet, to eo experienced a man, appeared 
yequisite to the completion of his undertaking. And, upon 
this point, I may appeal more particularly to those, who, 
being fathera themselves, know how to value instructions, of 
which their tenderness and anxiety for their children will 
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undoubtedly make them feel the necessity. The instructions 
Lrccrsiae throughout thoes Letters, are happily calculated, 
*To teach the young idea how to shoot; 


to form and enlighten the infant mind, upon its first opening, 
and prepare it to receive the ‘early impressions of learning, 
and of morality. Of these, many entire letters, and some 
parte of others, are loet ; which, considering the tender years 
of Mr Stanhope, at that time, cannot be a matier of surprise, 
‘but will always be one of regret. Wherever a complete sense 
could be made out, I have venturod to give tho fragment. 

To each of the French letters, thro i the work, an. 
Englivi translation is annexed : in which I have endeavoured 
to ailhere, as much as possible, to the sense of the original : I 
wish the attempt may have proved successful. 

As to thoso, Repetitions, which sometimes occur, that 
many may esteem Inaceuracies, and think they had been 
Vetter rotrenched; they are eo varied, and thoir jificancy 
thrown into such and so many different lights, that they could 
not be altered without mut the work. In the course 
of which, the a wil sie observe his Lordship im er 
prosaly + such repetitions are ten 
‘to inculcate his instructions more forcibly. 7 fi a reason 
‘urged hy the author for using them, male me think it indis- 
pensubly requisite not to deviate from the original. 

The Letters writton from tho time that Mr Stanhope was. 
employed as one of his Majesty’s Ministers abroad, although 
not relative to Education, yot as they continue tho series of 
Lord Chesterficld’s Letters to his Son, and discover his sonti- 
ments on various interesting subjects, of public as well as 
private concern, it is presumed thoy cannot fail of being ac- 
ceptable to the Public. To these are added some few de- 
tached pieces, which the Reader will find at the end of the 
fourth volume.' The Originals of those, as well as of all the 
‘Letters, are in my possession, in the late Earl of Chestertield’s. 
handwriting, and sealed with his own seal. 

T beg leave to add, that if the following work proves of as 
much utility to the Youth of these Kingdoms, as the Letters 
‘were to the person for whose immediate instruction 
written, may, thnoet eiohes. will be gaits» and I shall. 
esteem myself hay pPy in melecting that though « Woman, I 
hhave hed the moet real of all satiafactions—that af being of 
some use to my Country. 

1 Tho Lettera were originally printed in four volumes. 
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Tue author of the following Letters, Philip Dormor Stan- 
hope, was boin in London on the 22nd of September, 1694, 
when William III, was on the throne, and sume three months 
‘before the death of Queen Mary. 

His father, tho thinl Earl of Chesterfield, had him 
educated by a private tutor, and he was afterwards sont to 
Cambridge, and became a member of Trinity College. Hore 
he gave himself, with much diligence, to the atuily of the 
Greek and Latin classics which he loved, and to wine and 
tobacco which he disliked. 

At the age of twenty he set out on tho grand tour, 
went to the Hague, where he took up with carda and dice, 
and to Paris, where—just in the lust days of the Grau? 
Monarque—brilliant but profligate ladies completed his edu- 
cation. That the torrent of riot and proftigaey dint not quite 
sweep him away was owing more to his own good sense and 
farsighted prudence than to any external influences. Hin 
father treated him with coldness, and, as ho says, ‘was neither 
able yor desirous to adviso bim;’ but he bad sufficient 
strength of mjnd not to allow his plonsures to interfers with 
his serious studies, and to rise at the same hour in the moin- 
ing no matter how late he had set up the night before, If 
he went to bed sometimes at six 4.x. he took care to rive ot 
eight, 

In 1715 Queen Anne died, end the news of tho accession 
of George I. reached young Stanhope at Venice, when he im- 
mediately hastened home in order to secure @ place at Court. 
‘He was made gentleman of the bed-chamber to the Prince of 
‘Wales, and continued in his service for thirteen years, vainly 
trying to hide the boorish nature of bis master under a 

varnish of ‘ French polish’ 
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Stenhope was not twenty-one when he entered the House 
of Commons ss member for 8t Germains in Cornwall. His 
maiden speech, which occupied all his thoughts for a month, 
‘was somewhat of a failure, and, strangely enough, its effect was 
marred by undue violence of manner. But a political oppo- 
‘nent whispered that he bad incurred the penalty of expulsion, 
and a fine of £500, by sitting in Parliament while under age. 
Te took the hint, and prudently withdrew to Paris, where ho 
resided a few months. 

The quarrel that broke out between George I. and his 
son inust have been a great nuisance to Stanhope. St Simon 
says the King never believed that the Prince was really his 
ton, and Thackoray thinks that tho sharp wit of the Princcas 
of Wales exasperated her futherin-law. Le this as it may, 
‘there was 4 scene at the christening of the second son of the 
Prince which ended in his expulsion from Court ; even hie 
children were taken frum him; and no one who visited the 
heirapparent was allowed access to tho palace of the sovereign, 

The Prince now ‘set up for himself’ in Leicester Fields, 
and naturally his Court, consisting of the younger mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, was far livelicr than that of his 
father, Stanhope paid homage to the rising instead of to the 
setting sun, though his uncle, General, afterwards Earl, 
Stanhope, who stood high in the King’s favour, urged hjm to 
change sides, and so secure a most brilliant position, 

Tu 1726, Ly the death of his father, Stanhope became 
fourth Earl of Chesterficld, and when in the following year 
Gvorgo IL ascended the throne, he expected the highest 
honours from tho master to whom he had adhered in less 
prosperous times, But an unfortunate mistake, very ines- 
eusable in 60 acute a man of the world, seriously interfered 
with his advancement. Believing that the mistress hed more 
‘influence over the King than his wife, he paid court to Mrs 
Howard (Lady Suffolk) and neglected Caroline, - The reault 
‘waa that George treated him coldly, and at length regarded. 
‘dhim as a personal enemy. 
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In 1728 Chesterfield was ent as ambessador to Holland, 
and having averted a war from Hanover, was mado a Knight 
of the Garter and High Steward of the Household ; but the 
opposition he offered to Sir Robert Walpole cost him his 
place, and he soon found that ho was no longer welcome at 
Court. 

In 178] he marziod. His wife was Melusina Schulem- 
berg, the niece or daughter of the Duchess of Kendal, 
irroverently called tho Maypole,—a favourite of the lato King, 
who after his decease soduloualy kept raven, which sho 
supposed was His Majesty in that remarkablo disguise. 16 is 
eaid that Chesterfield threatened a chancery suit to recover 
the legacy left his wife by George I, in o will which George 
IL. destroyed, and that he was silenced by a gift of £20,000. 

In 1741 he went to Fronco for tho bencfit of hisshealth, 
and visited at Avignon the celebrated Jacubite, tho Duke of 
Ormond. Later, in 1744, ho was sent on a sccond ombasay 
to Holland, nnd having whilo thero boen appointed Lond 
Lioutenant of Ireland, proceeded to Dublin in 1745, tho 
year when tho Young Protender and his army penetrated as 
far as Derby. 

Tn Ireland Chesterfield proved himsclf an active, just, and 
conciliatory ruler, and his administration was a breathing- 
time jn the misories of that hapless country. His benoficunt 
labours, however, were but of short duration, aa he was recallei 
in April, 1746, and made principal Secrutary of State. Ho 
resigned hia office in 1748, and shortly aftorwards retired fiom 
public life, He resided in London and at Blackheath, but paid 
frequent visite to Bath. He had no legitimate children, but ho 
Jost his natural son in 1768, and having been for some time 
afflicted with deafness, died on the 24th of March, 1773, in 
the 79th year of his age. 

Chesterfield shone in Paliament as a brilliant debater. 
‘He was not an orator in any high sense of the word, as he 
hhad neither the faith nor earnestness necessary for rousing the 
nobler feelings of his bearers. But he was graceful, lucid, 
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and witty, and could employ irony in a very effective man 
ner. In early life he voted against the repeal of the Schism 
Acts, but lived to regret having done eo. Certainly intoler- 
ance was less pardonable in his case, as he had no definite 
religions belief, His theory that the union of Hanover with 
Engiend ought not to have been perpetuated would be ac- 
quiesced in by most Englishmen at the present day. 

Lord Chesterfield was. too intellectual not tu take pleasmre 
in the society of literary men, and some of his associates were 
writers who have won an enduring name in English literature 
08 the posts and satirists of an age of sparkling superticiality, 
artificial refinement, and elegant corruption. Addison, the 
coldly correct poet, but charming essayist, was his acquaint- 
ance, He was o guest of Pope at his Twickenham villa, 
Swift, the unhappy Titan, tho amiable and artless Gay, whose 
fables aro the best in our language, Dr Arbuthnot, that ter 
rible master of sarcasm, were among his friende. To these 
mnust be added the celebrated foreigners Voltaire and Mon- 
‘teaquien, as well os the less known Algarotti, the Venetian 
friend and favourite of Frederick the Great, With Dr John- 
son hia relations were unfortunate. He neglected the burly 
sage till he began to be famous, and then mado sdvanecs 
which were sternly rejected in the well-known letter to his 
Lordship prefixed to the first edition of the Dictionary. 
‘We do not find that Chesterfield had any intercourfe with 
the great divines Bp Butler and Bp Warburton. The poeta 
‘Young, Gray, and Thomson ; the novelists Fielding, Richard- 
eon, Smollett, and Sterne, seem to have remained outside tho 
cirele in which he moved; probably the very names of 
Nathaniel Lardner, Doddridge, and Wesley scarcely came 
“between the wind and his nobility.’ 

‘The social life in the midst of which Chesterfield moved 
hhas been very minutely portrayed. The Lettere of Horace 
‘Walpole, and the writings of Pope, have embalmed it for all 
time, and Thackeray has made it familisr to us in The Vir- 
giniana, and the Lectures on The Four Georges. The pictare 






Jook round on thigffpeiety, at this king, at these oourtivts, at 
these politici these bishops,—at this flaunting vice and 
levity. ts in this Court is the honest man} Where 
is the pore ‘one may like?” 

This gfe of things is faithfully reficcted in tho farfamed 
Lett once more laid before the English public, which 


WE addresecd by Chesterfield to Philip Stanhope, his illegi- 
timate son. They are of high historical value, not only because 
of frequent references to the men and events of tho day, but 
also because they make us acquainted with tho principles and 
thoughts then carrent in the highest circles. Few moralista 
could have a meaner opinion of Court life than Chesterfield, 
and yet he reganis it an the kind of existenco every sensible 
man would soonest choose for himself, and insists without 
ceasing on the arta ond graces needed for shining in such a 
aphere, His teaching in essentially Epicurcan,—tho rational 
worldliness that comes out everywhere in the Udes of Flornce, 
* Pleasure, not Daty, is the end to be aimed at; but any man 
not a fool will keep within the limits, beyond which lie satiety 
and disgust, Ho will try to secure as much gratification as ho 
can his whole life through, and not by execes in youth de 
stroy too carly his capocity for enjoyment. Ifo will distinguish 
between Wino and Drunkenness, Play and Gamliling, Gal- 
Jantry and Debauchery, and choose to be not a Rake, but « 
fine Gentleman.’ Such sentiments were only too natural 
when, os Bp Butler tells us, ‘it had come to be token for 
granted by many persons that Christianity was not so much a 
subject of inquiry, but that it was now at length discovered 
to be fictitious ;* when, saya the Pictorial History of Eng- 
land, ‘it was unfashionable to be religious, and if » Indy of 
ton went to church, it was to see company, and to deal 
courtesies from her pew.’ Only in such an atmosphere could 
Chesterfield, capable as he was of better things, attribute the 
zeal of Luther to ‘disappointed avarice,’ and deny the exist- 
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ence of natural affection, though his letter shows how 
dear to him was that ungainly cub wham he attemplod, it 
‘would seem in vain, to ‘lick into shape.’ 

It would be unfair, however, to regard these volumes as 
merely a repertory of the maxime of @ man of Pleasare, 
‘They are more than that, The remarke of the Witer on tho 
Practice of vociety, the conditions of ancccss in sigh life 
and the character of ordinary men, are at once just antaonto 
and his views of the education of a gentleman are exceedingly 
elevated. We are astonished to find that he insists on a 
thorough kmowlodge of French, Italian, and German, on an 
soquaintance with Letin and Greek authors such as would 
allow of » man turning to them as a relief from serious busi- 
neaa, on the necessity of a tinctare of acience, and on minute 
scouracy as to the materials of politics. The fact is, that in 
these respects he was himsclf an exceptional personage, and 
he expressly saya ho know of no one who had the training he 
sought to afford his son. 

Tho Lettere were not designed for the press, but were 
published by tho son's widow after Chesterfield’s death. No 
doubt on their first appearance they were highly prized in the 
fashionable world, but thoir morality has from the first called 
forth the severest censures. Not only Johnson tho Christian 
moralist, and Cowper the evangelical poet, but our own 
Dickens, have joined in its condemnation. Sir John Chester 
in Barnaby Rudge is s sort of later Chesterfield, who reads 
with delight the letters of his great exemplar, but finds in 
them a depth of worldliness he had never fathomed. Yet, 
perhaps, no work, to those who read them aright, enforces 
more effectually than these Letters the lesson, Vanitas vani- 
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LETTERS TO HIS SON. 


LETTER I) 


Ow me dit, Monaicur! que vous vous disposez & voyager, ot 
qne vous débutex parla Hollande. De worte quo j'ai eri de mon 
devoir, de vous souhaiter un bon voyage, ot des vents favorables, 
‘Vous aures Ja bonté, j’sepére, de me faire part de votre arrive’ 
le Haye; et ai aprés cela, dans le cours de vos voyages, vous 
faites quelques remarques curieuses, vous voudrez bien me les 
communiquer. 

La Hollande, od vous allez, est de beaucoup Ia plan belle, et 
Is plua riche des Sept Provinces-Unies, qui toutes ensemble, 
forment Ia Républigae, Lee antres sont celles de Gueldres, 
Ziande, Frise, Utrecht, Groningue, et Over-Yusol, Lee Sopt 
Provinces composent, ce qu’on appelle les Etate Généraux dew 
Provinces-Unies, et font une République trée-pnissante, ct trés- 
oonsidgrable, 

Tne République, an reste, veat dire un gouvernement tout- 
at libre, od il n'y a point de Roi. La Haye, ok vows ires 

dabord, est le plus beau village du monde, car ce n'est pas une 
ville. La ville d’Amsterdam, censée Ia capitale dos Provinoes- 
Unies, ost trés-belle, et trie-riche.- Il ys encore plusieurs villes 
fort considérables en Hollande, comme Dordrecht, Haerlem, 
Leyde, Delft, Rotterdam, &c. _Vone verres par toute ta Hollands, 
une extréme propreté: Jes rues mémes y sont plus propres que 
nos maisons ne le sont ici, La Hollands fait un trés-grand 
commerce, surtout & ls Chine, an Japon, et an reste des Indes 


sat Far badimage Me Stanhope ayant fat wn vopege 
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ones 
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Voici bien des fetes de suite, que vous sllez avoir, profites- 
en, divertissex vous bien, et i votro retour, il faudra regagner le 
tems perdu, en spprenant mieux que jamais. Adieu, 


TRANSLATION! 


I ax told, Sir, you are preparing to travel, and that you be- 
gin by Holland ; J therefore thought it my duty to wish you a 
Prosperous journcy, and favourable winds. I hope you will be 
80 good as to acquaint me with your arrival at the Hague; and 
if, in the course of your travels, you should make any curious 
observations, be so kind ss to communicate them to me, 

Holland, where you are going, ie, by far, the finest and 
richest of the Seven United Provinces, which, all together, forin 
the Republic. The other Provinces are, Guelderland, Zealand, 
Friceland, Utrecht, Groningen, and Overyssel ; thevo seven pro: 
vinces form what is called tho States-General of the United Pro- 
vinces: this is a very powerful and a very considerable Re- 
public. ' 1 must tell you, that a Republic is a free State, without 
any King.? You will go first to the Hague, which is the most 
beantifal village in the world; for itis notatown. Amsterdam, 
reckoned the capital of the United Proviuces, is a very fine, rich 
city ; there are, besides, in Holland, reveral considerable towns, 
uch ag Dort, Ifaerlem, Leyden, Delft, and Rotterdam, 

You will observe, throughout Holland, the greatest cleanli- 
nese; tho very stroeta are cleaner than our houses are here. 
Holland carries on « very greet trade, particalarly to China, 
Japan, and all over the Eust Indies, 

You are going to have a great many holidays all together ; 
moke tho best use of them, by diverting yourself well. At your 
return hither, you must regain the lost time, by learning Letter 
than ever, Adieu. 


LETTER Hi, . 


Mon cage Evraxt, A Isleworth, 


Comne, avec le tems, vous lirez les anciens Pottes 
Greca ot Lating, il est bon d’avoir premidrement quelque teintaro 


1 Tia letter fs a mere , Mr Stanhope having been carried to 
‘Holland when ho was about five years of 

1 i Sow years later, T747—William TV., Princo of Orange, 
caine the hereditary dignity of otetholier fn all hb provines, whic 
‘were 
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des fondemens de In poisie, et de savoir en général len histories 
auxquelles Jes Povtes font Je plus souvent allusion. Vena area 
ga lu THistuire Poitique, et j'espére que vous vous en soavencz: 
vous y aurez trouvé celle des Diens, et don Déonses, dont les 
Pottes parlent & tous momenr, Méme les Podtea modernes, c'cat 
b dire, les Pottes d'aujourdhui. ont aussi adopté toutes cos hin 
toires des Ancien, Par exemple ; un Putte Anglois on Francois 
invoque, au conmnencement de son ouvrage, Apollon Ie Dien 
des vers, il invoque aussi lex neuf Muses, qui sont lee Décrucs do 
Ia Potsie, if les prie de lai étre propices ou favorable, ot ite Ini 
inspirer leur génie, Cet pourqnot je vous envoie iei Phixtoiro 
a'Apollon, et celle des neuf Muses, of neuf Sieur, comme on tes 
nomme souvent, Apollon cst aussi quelqaefvis appellé Je Dion 
lu Parnase, parce que le Parnasae est une montagne, sur la~ 
quelle on suppose qu'il est fréquemment. 

C'est un bean talent que de bien faire des vern; ot jtespere 
quo Tous Vaurez, ear comme il ext bien plus difficile dexprimer 
ses pensces en vers qu’en prose, il y a d'autant pins de gloirod le 
faire. Adieu, 

















TRANSLATION, 


MYdean Cur, Howorth. 


As yon will, in time, read the ancient Greek and Latin 
Poets, it is proper that you should firmt have some nation of tho 
foundation of poetry, and a general knowledge of those utorien 
to which Pocts most commonly allude, You have already read 
the Poetical History, and I hope you remember it, You will havo 
found tere tha historics of Gods and Goddesses, whom tho Ports 





those of the present tines) have adopted all the histories uf tho 
ancient ones. 

For example ; an Englich or a French Poet, at the begin- 
ning of hie work, invokes Apollo, the God of Poetry ; ho also 
invokes the nine Muses, who are the Goddesses of Poetry. He 
entreats them to be propitious, or favourable; and to inspiro 
him with their genius. For this reason, I here send you the 
history of Apollo, and thet of the nine Muses, or nine Sisters, ax 
they are frequently called. Apollo is alec often named the God 
of Parnassus ; because he in supposed to be frequently upon a 
mountain, called Parrassus. 

The making verses well ia an agreeable talent, which Ibope 
you will be possessed of; for, as it is more dificult to express 
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cuets thoughts in verse than in prose, the being capable ot doing 
it ia more glorious, Adieu. 


LETTEE Il, 


Avotiox étoit fils de Jupiter et de Latone, qui accoucha dn 
Tui e¢ do Diane, en méme tems, dans I’'fle de Déloa, Tl est Jn 
Dien da Jour, et siors fl a'sppelle ordinsirement Phebus 1 
est enssi lo Dieu de la Potsie, et de la Musique ; comme tel il 
est représenté avec une lyre’ Ja main, qui est une eepeco de 
harpe, 1 avoit un fameox temple & Delphe, od il rendoit dea 
Oracles, c'est-A-dire, od il prédizoit l'avenir. Les Podtes J'invo- 
quent souvent pour les animer de son fou, afin de chanter digne- 
meut les louanges des Dieux et des Hommes. 

Lee neuf Muses étoient filles de Jupiter, et de Is Décmso 
Maemosyne, c'est & dire la Déease de In Mémoire ; pour marquer 
quo la mémoire est nécessaire aux arts, et aux sgiencea, 

Elles #appellent Clio, Euterpe, Polymnie, Thalie, Melpo- 
mene, Terpsichore, Uranie, Calliope, Erato, Elles sont les 
‘Déoaaos de Is Poisie, de l'Histoire, de la Musique, et de tous les 
arta, et lea agiences. Les Poites ont représenté les neuf Muses 
fort jounes, et fort belles, ornées de guirlandes de fleura. 

Les montagnes od cles demeurent sont Ie Parnasse, l’"Hélicon, 
et to Pinde, Elles ont aussi deux oélébres fontaines, qui s'ap~ 
pellent Hippocréne, et Castalie. Les Pottes, en les invoquant, 
Jes priont de quitter, pour un moment, le Parnasse, et I'Hippo- 
‘oréne, pour venir & feur secours et leur inspirer dea vers, 

Le Pégase est Ie cheval pottique, dont les Pottes font souvent 
mention; i a dea ailes aux pieds. Ii donna un coup de pied 
contre le mont Hélicon, et en fit sortir la fontaine d'Hippooréne, 
Quand un Potte est & faire dee vers, on ae quill eat monté 
sur son Pégaso, 





TRANSLATION, 


Apotzo was son of Jupiter and Latona, who was delivered of 
him and Diana in the island of Delos, He ia God of the Sun, 
and thence generally is called Phosbun. He is also the God of 
Poetry and of Music, in which character he is represented with 
lyre in bis hand. Thet instrement is a kind of harp. There 
‘was « famous temple at Delphos, dedicated to Apollo; where he 

iced ‘oraclea ; that ia to say, foretold what ix to happen. 
‘Ho ia often invoked by Poets, to animate them with his fire, 
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that they may be inspired to celebrate the praises of Gode and 
of Men. 

‘The nine Mases were daughters of Jupiter, aud of the Goddess 
Mnemosyne ; that is to say, the Godders of Memory; to show 
that Memory i ia necesmary {o arts and aciences, They are called 
Clio, Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene, Terprichore, Erato, Poly- 
hymnia, Urania, Calliope. They are the Goddossea of Poetry, 
History, Music, and of all arta and sciences. The nino Musca 
are represented by Porta as very young, very handsome, and 
adorned with garlands of flowers, The mountains which they 
inhabit are called Parnassus, Helicon, and Pindus. There aro 
also two celebrated fountains which belong to them, named 
Hippocrene and Castalia, Poets, in their invocations, desiio 
them to quit for a moment their Parnassus, and Hippocrenc, 
thet they may assist them with their inspiration to make verses. 

Pegasus, the poetic horse, often mentioned by Posts, has 
wings to his feet. Ie gave a kick against Mount Hoticon, and 
the fountain of Dippocrene immediately sprang ont, When a 
Poet is making verses, it is suretimes said, he is mounted upon 
his Pegasus,! 





LETTER Iv. 


A Ineworth, 19 Juin, 1738. 


Vors ten le meillear gargon da monde, et votre dernitre 
traduction vaut encore mieux que la prem: Voila jumtement 
ce qu'il fant, ve perfectionner de plus en plus tous les jones ; ai 
yous continues de Ia sorte, quoique je vous aime déja beaucoup, 
Je vous en aimerai bien davantage, et mmo si vous apprenes 
bien, et devencz savant, vous serez aimé, et rechorelé de tout le 
monde: eu liea qu'on méprise, et qu'on évite Iesignorana. Pour 
n’étre pas ignorant moi-méme, je lis beaucoup, j’si Iu autre 
jour Vhistoire de Didon, que je m’en vais vous couter, 

Didon etvit fille de Bélus, Roi de Tyr, ct fat mariée & Bichéo 
quelle aimoit beaucoup; mais comme ce Sichée avoit de 
grandes richessea, Pygmalion, frére de Didon, Je fit tuer, et les 
loi vola, Didon, qui craignoit que son frére ne I tuit aussi, 
Wenfuit, et xe sanva en Afrique, ot elle batit le bolle ville de 
Carthage. Or il arriva, que, dana ce tems 14, Enée se sauva 
aussi de Ja ville de Troye, qui avoit été prise et brulée par les 
Grecs ; ot comme il faisoit voile vers 'Italie aveo plusieurs 


" This expression is more a French then an Enghah one. 
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autres Troyene, il fat jetté, par le tempéte, sur les cdtes d'Afrique, 
et aborda & Carthage. Didon le regut fort honnétement, et Iai 
permit de rester jusques 2 ce qu'il ext radoubé as flotte; main 
malheurensement pour elle, ello en devint amoureuse; Ende, 
comme vous pouvez croire, ne fat pas cracl, de sorte que f'affaire 
fat bientét faite. Quand les vaisseaux furent préte, Ende voulut 
partir pour Fltalie, ot les Dieox Yenvoyoient pour étre lo 
fondatenr de Rome; mais Didon, qui ne vouloit point qu'il s’en 
allt, Ju reprochoit’ son ingratitude, et les faveurs yo'elle lui 
avoit accordécs. Maia n'importe, il se sauve do anit, Ja quitte, 
et se met on mer, La pauvre Didon, au desuspuir d'ctre ainsi 
abandonnée par un homme qu'elle aimoit tant, fit allumer un 
graud feu, s’y jetta, ot monrut de Is sorte. Quand vous serex 
plus grand, vous lirez toute cette histoire en Latin, daius Virgile, 
qui en a fait un fort bean poiime, qui s'appelle I'Encide. 
Si vous abandonnicz Miss Pinkerton pour Mis» Williams, 
croyex vous qu'elle feroit Ia méruo chose? Adieu, mou cher. 
On a fait une jolie Epigramme av sujet de Didon, que je 

‘Yous envoie, ot que vous apprendrez facilement par-cceur. 

Pauvre Didon! od Sorte susie 

‘De tos Maris lo tristo 

Tin cx mpurst cause in tte, 

L'sutre en fuyant canto ta 


TRANSLATION, 


‘You are the bost boy in the world, and your last translation 
is oiill bettor than the former. ‘This ia just as it ought to be, to- 
improve every day more and more. Although 1 uow love you 
dearly, if you continuo to go on #0, I shall love you still more 
tenderly: if you improve end grow learnoi, cvery one’ will be 
fond of you, and desirous of your company ; whereas ignorant 
people are shunned end despised. In order that I may aot be 
ignorant myself, I read a grest desl. The other day I went 
through the history of Dido, which I will now tell you. 

Dido was daughter of Belas, King of Tyre, and was married 
to Sicheus, whom she dearly loved. But es Sicheus had im- 
mense riches, Pygmalion, Dido's brother, had him put to death, 
and seized his treasnres. Dido, fearful lest her brother might 
Kill her too, fled to Africa, where she built the fine city of 
Carthage. Now it happened, that just about the same time, 
Enesa also fied from the city of Troy, which had been taken 
and burnt by the Greeks; and ae he was going, with many 
other Trojans, in hia ships, to Italy, he was thrown, by a storm, 
‘upon the coast of Afrioa, and landed at Carthage, Dido received 
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him very kindly, and gavo him leave to stay till he had refitted 
his fleet: but, unfortunately for her, she becamo in love with 
him, Eneaa (as you may catily believe) was uot cruel ; 00 that 
matiors were soon settled, When the ships were ready, Encas 
wanted to set sail for Italy, to which the Gods bad ordered him, 
that he might be the founder of Rome ; but Dido opponed hin 
departure, and reproached him with ingratitude, and the favours 
he bad received. Howevorhe left her, ran off in the night, and 
pnt to sea, Poor Dido, in despair at boing abandoned by the 
man she loved, hail » great pile of wood set on fire, threw her- 
self into the flames, and was burt to death, When you a1 
older, you will read all this story in Latin, written by Virgil ; 
who has madea fine poem of it, called the Eneid. If you should 
abandon Miss Pinkerton, for Miss Williams, do you think sho 
would do the same? Adiou, my dear! I’ send you a very 
pretty Epigram upon the subject of Dido ; you may easily learn 
it by heart, 








Infelix Dido! nufli ben? nupta marita, 
Hive perunte fun, hur fagivute pen! 
LETTER Y. , 


Je vous ai dit, mon cher, que je vous enverrois quelques 
histoires pour vous amuser ; jo vous cnvoiv doue & prinent colle 
du Sidge de Troye, qui ext divertissante, et sur laquelle Homie, 
un ancien Potte Grec, a fait le plus beau Pot'me Epique qui 
jamais 6té. Par parenthdse, nm Potimo Epique est un long 
pollme sar quelque grand Grénement, on sur fes actions do 
quelque grand homme. 

Le aitge do Troye est si céli-bro pour avoir duré dix ana, ct 
cause du grand nombre de Héros qui y ont été, qu'il ne faut 
nullemeot Tignorer. Quand vous serez plus grand, vous lu 
lirez dans le Greo d'Homére. 

Adieu! vous étes Ie meillear enfant da monde. 

Je vous reavoie votre lettre corrigée, car quoiqa’ll n'y ext 
que peu de fautes, il est pourtant bon que vous les aachiez. 


TRANSLATION. 


I rou you, my dear, that 1 would send you some stories to 
esiien I therefore now give yon the History of the Siego 


Infortunats Dido, by two beloved busbands made wretchod : 
One dit thou taco ts Sights eae abate fo Sight and toon dla. 
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of Troy, which is very entertaining. Homer, an ancient Greek 
Poet, has wrote upon this sabject the finest Epic Poem that ever 
was, By the way, you are to know, that an Epic Poem is » long 
poem upon some grest event, or upon the actions of some great 


maa. 

‘The siege of Troy is so very famous, for having lasted ten 
years, and aleo upon acconnt of the grest number of heroes who 
‘were there, that one raust by no mesns be ignorant of such an 
event. When yon are older, you will read it all in the Greek 
of Homer. 

Adiou! you are the best child in the world. 

I return you your letter corrected ; for though it had but few 
faults, it iv however proper that you should know them. 


LETTER Vi. 


‘LA CAUSE DE LA GUSRRE ENTRE LES GRECS ET LES TROYENS, ET 
DU SIEGE ET DE LA PRISE DE TROYE. 


La paix régnoit dans le cicl, et les Dionx et les Décases 
jouissciont dune parfaite tranquillité; ce qui domnoit da 
chagrin & la Déesse Discorde, qui n’aime que le trouble, et les 
querelles, Hle résolut donc de les brouiller, et pour parvenir 
Anon but, elle jotta parmi Jes Déesses une Pomme d'or, sur 
laquelle ces paroles Stoient écrites, d la plus tele, Vola 
abord chacune des Déesses qui se disoit Ja plus belle, et qui 
vonloit avoir la Pomme, car la besuté est une ire bien 
eenaible anx Déesses, aussi bien qu’eux Dames, La dispute fut 
principalement entro Junon femme de Jupiter, Vélus le 
‘Déesze de l'Amour, et Pallas Déesse des Arts et des Spiences, 
‘A-la-fin elles convinrent de s'en rapporter A wn berger nommé 
Paris, qui paissoit des troupeaux sur fe Mont Ida; mais qui 
Stoit véritablement le fils de Priam Roi de Troye. Elles 
parurent donc toutes trois nues devant Paria, cor pour bien 
juger, il faut tout voir. Junon lui offrit les grandeura du 
monde, s'il vouloit décider en sa favour; Pallas lui offrit lee 
arts et lea sciences; mais Vénus, qui tai promit la plus belle 
femme du monde, Pemporta, et il lai donns Ia Pomme. 

Vous pouvez bien croire & quel point Vénus étoit contente, 
et combien Junon et Pallas étoient courroucées. Vénua, dono, 
pour Jui tenir parole, lui dit aller en Gréce chez Ménélas, dont 
Ia forme qui s'appelloit Hélane deviendroit amoureuse de tui. 
‘Ty alla, et Ménéles le regut ches Ini fort honnétement ; mais 





peu de tems aprés, Héline senfuit avec Paris, qui la mena a 
‘Troye. Ménélas, irrité de cet outrage, s’en plaignit & ecm 
frive Agamemnon Roi de Myctnes, qui engages les Grece A 
venger cet affront, On envoys dono des Ambassadeura & 
‘roye, pout demander qu'on rendit Héléne a son mari, et on 
eas de refus, pour déclarer la guerre. Paris refusa do la rendre, 
aur quoi la guorre fut déclarée, qui dura dix aus, et dont je 
vous enverrai bientit l'histoire. 


TRANSLATION, 


CAUSE OF THE WAR BETWEEN THE GREEKS AND TROJANS, AND 
OF TRO BPSIEGING AND TAKING OF TROY. 


Heavey and Earth were at peace, and the Gods and Goddenes 
enjoyed the most perfect tranquillity: when the Goddess Dis- 
cord, who delights in confusion and quarrels, displeanod at thin 
universal calm, resolved to excite dissension, In order to offect 
this, she threw amoug the Goddesses a golden Apple, upon 
which these words were written, “To the fairest.” Immediately 
each of the Goddesses wanted to hevo the Applo, and each said 
she was tho handsomest ; for Goildesses aro as anxious about 
their beauty, as mere mortal ladies. The strifo wan, however, 
more particularly between Juno, the wife of Jupiter; Venus, 
the Goddess of Love; and Pallas, the Goddcen of Arts and 
Sciences, At length they agreed to be judged by a shepherd 
named Paris, who fed bis flocks upon Mount Ids, and was, how- 
ever, son to Priam, King of Troy. They appeared all throo 
defore Paris, and quite naked ; for, in onler to judge critically, 
and to determino equitably, it is requisite that all should be 
seen, * Juno offered him the grandeur of the world, if he would 
decide in her favonr; Pailas promised him arts and sciences ; 
‘but Vencs, who tempted him with the most beautiful woman in 
the universe, prevailed, and he gavo her the Applo. 

‘You may casily iinagine how giad Venus was, and how 
angry Juno and Pallas were, Venus, in order to porform her 
Promise, ordered him to go to Menelaiis's, in Greoce, whose wilo, 
named Helena, would fall in Jove with him: accurdingly ho 
went, and was kindly entertained by Meneladls; but, soun after, 
Paris ren away with Helena, and carried her off to Troy. 
Menclaiia, irritated at this injurious breach of hospitality, com- 
plained to hia brother Agememnon, King of Mycenm, who en- 
gaged the Greeks to avenge the affront. Ambassadors were 
went to Troy, to demand the restitution of Helens, and, in case 
of a denial, to declare war. Paris refused to restore her ; upoo 
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which war was procisimed. It lasted ten years, I shall very 
soon send you the history of it, 


LETTER VIL. 
A Isleworth, oe 90 Juin, 1788, 


Jz vous envois 4 cette heure, mon Cher! uno histoire fort 
on abrég?, du sitge de Troye, ou vous verrex quo les Troyens 
Gtoient justem injustice do Paris, qu'ile soutenoient. 

Jo vous cnverrai, bientdt aussi, lea histoires do plusieurs 
dos Rois ct des Iéros, qui étoient dans Varmée des Greca, et 
qui méritont d’ttre sues, J’anrois dd vous avoir dit que Ie 
ville do Troye étoit en Asie, et que la Grice étoit un pays de 
Y'Burope, qui cet 2 présent sous lo Tare, et fait partie de ce qu’on 
appello Turquio cn Europe. 

Do Ia manitre quo vous y allez, vous eerez bion savant 

avec lo tems, et je crains méme que bientét vous n’en sachiez 
plua que moi, Je vous le pardonnerai pourtant, et je serai 
fort content de passer pour un ignorant en compataison de 
er Adieu. 
Histoire du Siige de Troye—Les Troyens ayant donc 
refuré de rondre Iéline i son Mari; les Groes lear declartrent 
Ja guorro. Or il y avoit on Grice un grand nombre de Rois, 
qui fournirent leurs troupes, et qui allérent en personne a cette 
guorre; mais comme il falloit quo quolqu’'un commandit on 
Chef, ile convinrent tous, de donner le commendement & 
Agamomnon, Roi de Myctnes, et frre de Ménélas le mari 
d'Hélane. ‘ 

Is s'embarquérent done pour Troye, mais les vents Gtant 
contraires, ils farent arrétés & Aulis, et n’en pouvoient pas 
eortir, Sur quoi le Prétre Calchas déclara que c’étoit Ia 
Déesse. Diane qui envoyol cos vents contraires et qui les 
continueroit juaqu’. ce quphigénie 1s fille ’Agamemnon 
Ini cut 66 immolée, Agamemnon obéit, et envoys chercher 
Iphigénie, mais dans Yinstant qu'on alloit 1a sacrificer, Diane 
mit une Biche A aa place, et enleva Iphigénic & Teuros, od elle 
Ja fit sa Prétresse. 

Aprés ceci le vent devint favorable, et ils allérent & Troye, 
ob ils débarquérent, et on firent le aiége. Mais les Troyens se 
défendirent si bien, que le si¢ge dura dix ans, et lea Grecs 
‘Yoyant qu’ila ne pouvoient pas prendre la ville par force, eurent 
recours & larase. Ils firent, done, faire un grand Cheval de 
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bois, et mirent dans lo voatre de ce Cheval bon nombre de 
soldata bien armés, ct apréa cola firent semblant de ce rotirer 
& leurs vaisseux, et d’abandonner le aidtge. Les Troyena 
donnirent dans le pannean, et firent entret co Cheval dans Ia 
ville ; co qai lear couts cher, car au milicn de la nuit ces 
hommes sortirent du Cheval, mirent Je feu i ia ville, en 
ouvrirent les portee, et firent entrer Varmfo des (recs, qui 
ravinrent, saccagtrent le ville, et tadrent tous lee habitans, 
excepté un fort petit nombre qui échappérent par la i 
lesquels étoit Enée dont jo vous ai parlé, qui se save 
‘avec von pire Anchiee, qu'il portoit eur ses épaules parce qu'il 
étoit vioux, et son file Ascagne qu'il menvit par le inain, parce 
qu'il ctoit jeane. 

Histoire d'Ajar—Ajax, un den plus vaillans Greea qui 
farent aa sitgo de Troye, étoit fle de Télamon, Prinee do 
Salamine. Aprés qu’.\chille fut tu“, il prétenc 
Jui appartenoieat comme son plus proche parent. 
les lui disputa, et lew emporta; aur quoi Ajax devint fou, ct 
tuvit tous les moutons quill tronvoit, croyant que e'étuient dew 
Greca, A te fin il ge tua lui meme, 

Histoire de Nesur.—Neator éoit lo plus vieux ot to plus 
sage de tons los Grecy qui se tronvoient au sige de Troyr, 
Tl avoit plu do trois cents ane, do sorte quo tant & enue 
pon capérience, que do sa sagease, Farmée Checque Ctoit 
gouvernée par sea Cunscila, On dit mémo anjonrdhui d'un 
Hommo qui est fort vieux et fort sage, c'est un Nestor. 

L'Hisoire d'Ulyase.—Ulyeso, autre Princo qui alla an ai-gy 
do Troye, étoit Roi d'Ithaque, ct fils de Lairte, Sa fone 
fe nanmoit Pénclope, dont il ¢toit si amouroux, qu'il ne vou- 
Toit pas Ia quitter, pour aller au sivge do Troye; do sorte 
quill contrefit Yinsens? pour en ¢tre dispens’, mais il fut 
découvert et obligé d'y allor. C’ctoit Je plus fin ot fo phuw 
adroit de tous les Grecs. Pendant lea dix anw-es qu'il fut su 
sitge de Troye, aa femme Pén‘lope eut plusieurs atuans, mais 
ello n'eu écouts aucun, si bien qu’d présent mime, quand on 
veut louer une femme pour sa chestet’ on dit c'est une Pentlopr, 

Tl fut plusieurs années, aprés que Troye fut bralée, avant 
que d'airiver chez lui, 3 cause des tompites, et autres accidens 
qai lui survinrent dans son voyage, Lea voyages d'Ulysso 
sont le aujet d'un beau pote, qu'llomére a fait en Gree, et 
qai s'appelle 1 Odyseée. Ulysa- avoit un Sls nommé Télémaque. 

Du ofté des Troyens il y avoit aussi des personnages trés- 
illustres: Lear Roi Priam qui étoit fort vieux avoit ou 
cinquante enfans de sa femme Hécabe, Quand Troye fut prise, 
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well an hie wisdom, the Grecian army was directed by his 
counsel, Even at this prosent time, it is said of aman, who 
in very old and very wise, he is a Nestor. 

Slory of Ulysses,—Ulysses was another Prince who went to 
the siege of Troy; he was King of Ithaca, and gon of Leertes. 
is wife's name was Penclope, with whom he was so much 
in love, that, unwilling to leave her, he feigned himself mad, 
in order to be excused going to the siege of Troy; but this 
dovico being discovered, he was compelled to embark fur 
lion, Ho was the most artful and sabtle of all the Greeks. 
During those ten years of his absence at Troy, Penelopo hed 
several lovers, but she gave encouragement to none; 80 that 
even now, when @ woman is commended for chastity, she ie 
called a Penelope, 

After the destruction of Troy, Ulysses was several years 
boforo he reached his kingdom, being tossed about by tempests 
and various accidents, The voyages of Ulysses have been the 
subject of a very fing poem, written by Homer, in Greek, end 
called The Odyascy, Ulysacs lied one son, whose name was 
Telomachus, 

‘Thoro were also many illustrious persons on the Trojan aide. 
Prisw was their King, He was very old, and hed fifty children 
dy his wifo Hecubs. After the taking of Troy, he was killed 
by Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, and ecuba made captive to 
‘Ulysses. 


Story of Hector.—Hector was eon to Priam, and the bravest 
of tho Trojans; Andromache was his wife, and hia son's name 
Astyanax. He resolved to engage Achilles; who killed him, 
and then brutally fastened his dead body to his car, and 
dragged it in tricmph round the walls of Troy. ‘ 

After that city was taken, his wife, Andromache, became 
captive to Pyrthus, the son of Achilles, He afterwards fell in 
love with, and married her. 

Story ‘of Cassandra.—Cassandre, deughter of Priam, was 60 
besutifal, that the God Apollo fell in love with her; and 
gave her the power of foretelling future events, upon condition 
of her compliance with his desires. But ax she deceived tho 
God, by not gratifying his wiches, be ordered matters in such a 
manner, that, although she always foretold truth, nobody 
believed her. It is even now said of a person who foretells 
the consequences of an affair, and is not believed, she isa 
‘Cageandra. 

Story of Eneos—Eneas was eo Trojan Prince, son of 
Anchises, and of the Goddess Venus, who protected him in all 
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the dangers he underwent, His wife's name was Crowsa, by 
whom he had a son called Ascanius, or lulna When 
was burnt, he made his escape, and carried his father Anchiece 
upon his back; for which reason he was surnamed The Pious 
Eneas, 
You already know what happened to him, with Dido, at 
After that he went to Italy, where, having killed 
his rival, Turnus, ho married Lavinia, daughter to King La- 
tines. 


From Eneas and Lavinia was descended Romolas, the 
founder of Rome, 


LETTER Vit 


‘Mon corr Exranr, A Dleworth, cn 290 Juillet, 


Je vous ai envoy, dans ma dernitre, histoire d'Atalante, 
qui sticcombs & ta tentation de 1'Or; je vous envoie 4 cette 
heure, Mhistuire d'une femme, qui tint bon contre toutes lee 
tentations; c'est Daphni fille du flouve Pene, Apollon en 
fat éperdumont umoureua; et Apollon Ctoit comme voun 
wavez un Dieu fort accompli; car il étoit jounc et bien fait, 
@ailleurs c'étoit le Diea du Jour, do la Masique, rt do In 
Poisie. Voici bien du brillant; mais n'importe, i] la pour- 
uivit inutilement, ct elle ne voulut jamais I'écoutor. 

Un jour dono layant renconteéo dans les champs, il Is 
poursuivit, dans Jo desaein de Ia forcer, Daphné conrit de sun 
mieux pour l’éviter ; mais 3 Iu fin, v’en pouvant plus, Apollon 
étoit sdf le point de la prendre dans wes bras; quand lea Dieux 
qui approuvoient es vertu, et plaignoicnt son sort, la changSrent 
en Lamier; de sorte qu’Apollon, qui croyoit embronser an 
chire Daphné, fut bien surpris de trouver un arbre entre wes 
bras, Mais pour Iui marquer son amour, il ordonna quo le 
Laurier seroit le ples honorable de toas les arbrey, et quion 
en couronneroit les Guertiers victoricux, ct les plus célébres 
Poites: ce qui s'est toujours fait depuis chez los anciens. Et 
vous tronvarez méme souvent dans les Potttes modernes, Lauriers 
pour Victoire. Un tel est chargé de Lauriors, un tel a cneilli 
des Laurier, dans le champ de bsttaille, C'est & dire, a 
remporté des victoires; il est distingud par ss bravoure, 
Pespére quiavec le toms vous vous distinguerez aussi par votre 


1 Qui ne se trouve pes, 
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comrage, Cet une qualité trisnéccsssire A un bonnéte 
homme, et qui d'ailleurs donne beaucoup d'éclat. Adieu, 


TRANSLATION. 
Mr pxaz Carty, 

I sawr you, in my last, the story of Atalanta who could 
not resist the temptation of Gold. I will now give you the 
story of w wotnan, with whom no temptation whatever had 
any power; this was Daphne, daughter to the river Peveus. 
Apollo was violently in love with her; and Apollo was, as you 
know, very wcoomplished God; for he was young and hand- 
some; besides which, he was God of the Sun, of Music, and of 
Poetry, These are brilliant qualities ; but, notwithstanding, the 
nymph was coy, and the lover unsuccessfal, 

One day, having met with her in the fields, he pursued, in 
order to have forced her. Daphne, to avoid him, ran as long 
as she was ablo; but at last, being quite spent, Apollo was just 
going to catch her in his arms, when the Gods, who pitied her 
fate, and approved her virtue, changed her into a Laurel; #0 
that Apollo, instead of his dear Daphne, was surprised to find 
a tree in his arma, But, as « testimony of his love, he decreed 
the Laurel to be the most honourable of all trees; and ordained 
‘victorious Warriors and celebrated Poets to be crowned with 
it: an injonction which was ever afterwards observed by the 
ancienta, You will even often find, among the modern Poets, 
Laurels for victories, Such-a-one is loaded with Leurels ; such- 
a-ono hes gathered Laurels in the field of battle, This means, 
he has becn victorious, and has distinguished himeelf by his 
bravery. I hope that, in time, you too will be famous for your 
courage, Valour in covential to a gentleman ; besides ‘that it, 
adds brilliancy to his character. Adieu. 


LETTER EX. ~ 


Mon caxzk Exvrars, A Bath, co 80me Sept. 1788, 
Je auis bien-aise d'apprendre que vous étes revenu gai et 
gaillard de vos voyages, La danse de trois joura que vous 
aves faite ne vous aura pas tant pid, que celle que vous allez 
recommencer avec votre maitre & danser, 


1 Which cannot be found. 
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Comme jo seis que vous almes & apprendre ; je préwuppose 
que vous aves repris votre école ; car Ie terug ctant precieus, et 
la vie coarte, il n’en fant pas perdre. Un homme d'esprit tira 
parti du tems, et le met tout a profit, on & plaisir; it n'est 
jamaie sana faire quelque chose, et il est toujours occupé ou an 
plaisir, on A étude. Loisiveté, di-ton, est la mire de tous lea 
vices; mais au moins est-i! sir qu’ello est V'appanago des sote, 
@ quill n'y arien de plus méprisable qu'un fainéant. Caton 
Te Censenr, un vieux Romain, d'une grande vertu, et d'ano 
Rtande magesee, disoit qu'il n'y avoit que trois choses dang #9 
vio dont il se repentoit ; Ia premivre étoit, d’as vir dit au uecret 
2 as fomme ; a seconde, d’stre allé ane par mer, 1 od il 
pouvoit aller par terre; et la demitre, d’avoir pasaé un jour 
sana tien faire. De la manivro que vous omptoyer votre tems, 
ffavoue que je suis envieux du plaisir que vous anres, de vous 
voir bien plas savant, que les autri« garcons plus ages que 
yous, Quol honnenr cela vous fera: quelle distinction ; quels 
applaudiesemens vous trouveres par tout! Avoucs que cola sera 
bien flatteur, Ausei c'est uno ainbition trés-louable, quo de lea 
vouloir surpassor en mérite et en savoir. Au fieu quo de 
vootolr surpasser tes autres seulement en rang, en dépense, en 
habits, et en Gquipage, n'est qu’ane sotte vanit’, qui rend uo 
homme fort ridicule. 

Reprenone un pen notre Gographie, pour \oue amuser 
avec Jes cartes, car i cette heure, que les jours sont courts, tour 
ne pourrer pas aller 2 In promenade les apriv-diners, 1! faut 
pourtant se divertir; rien ne vous divertira plun que de 
regarder les cartes. Adica! vous tes un excellent petit 
gargon. 

‘Fakes mes complimens 2 votre Maman, 











TEANSLATION. 


My veaz Caro, Bath, September the 30th, 1738, 


Tam very glad to hear that you are retarncd from your 
travels well, and in good humour. The three days’ danco 
which you bave borne, has not, I believe, been quite no 
agreeable as that which yoo are now going to renew with your 
dancing-taaster, 

AsI know vou have # pleasure in learning, 7 take it for 
granted that you have resumed your studies; for time ix 
precious, life short, and consequently one must not lose a single 
moment. A man of sense knows how to make the most of time, 
and puts out his ‘whole sum, either to interest or to plesenre; he 
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is never idle, but constantly employed either in amusements or 
in study. It in a saying, thet idlences ia the mother of all vice. 
At least, it is cortain, thet laziness is the inheritance of fools; 
andnothing so despicable ass sluggard. Cato the Censor, an 
‘old Roman of great virtue and mach wisdom, used to say, there 
‘were but three actiona of his life which he regretted. The first 
was, the having told » secret to his wife; the second, that he 
hed ance gone by eea when he might have gone by land; and 
the third, the having passed one day without doing anything, 
Considering the manner in which you employ your time, I 
own that I ai envious of the pleastre you will have in finding 
yourself more learned than other boys, even those who are 
older than yourself, What honour this will do you! Whet 
distinctions, what applaases will follow, wherever you go! You 
must confesa that this cannot but give you pleasure, The be- 
ing desirous of surpassing them in merit and learning is a very 
laudablo ambition; whereas the wishing to outshiue others in 
rank, in expense, in clothes, and in oquipage, is a silly vanity, 
that makes a men appear ridiculous. 

Lot us retarn to our Geography, in order to amuse ourselves 
with maps. Now the days are short, you cannot walk out in 
the evening; yet one must amuse one’s self; and there is no- 
thing #0 entertaining 23 mape. Adieu! you are an excellent 
little boy. 

Make my compliments to your Mamma. 








LETTER X. 


Mon cure Exrant, A Bath, ca 4me d’Oot, 1788, 
Vous voyez bien, qu’en vous écrivant si soavent, et de In 
manitre dont je le fais, je ne vous traite pas en petit enfant, 
mais en gargon qui a de l'ambition, et qui aime a apprendre, 
et A s'instraire. De gorte que je euis persuadé qu’en lisant 
mes lettres, voua faites attention, non seulement A la matitre 
qwelles traitent, mais aussi & orthographe, et au style, Car il 
eat tris-important de savoir bien écrire des lettres; on en o 
besoin tous les jours dans le commerce de la vie, soit pour les 
affaires, soit pour les plaisirs, et Yon ne pardonne qu’sux Dames 
des fautes, d'orthographe et de style. Quand vous seres plus 
grand, vous lirez les Epftres (c'est A dire les lettres) de Cicéron, 
qui sont le modéle le plus parfait de la maniére do bien écrire 
ad propos de Cicéron, il faut vous dire un peu, qui il étoit; c'était 
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wn viewx Romain, qui vivoit il y a dix-buit cents ane: homme 
d'un grand gévie, et le plus oddbre Orateur qui alt jamnis été, 
‘Ne faut-il Pey per parenthiae, vous expliquer co que c'est qu'un, 
it? Je’ crois bien qu'oui. Un Orateur donc, c'est un 
eer od quarangue davs une amomblie publique, ot qui parle 
- Pavec sloqice, cest & dire, qui raisonne bien, qui a an bean 
style, et qchoisit bien soe paroles, Or jamais homme n'a 
mieux fait ites cee choses que Ciecron ; it parloit quelyuefvix 

§ tont le pele Romain, et par con cloquence il leur permadvit 
tout ce quiouloit. Quelquofuis aussi it cotreprencit lea proc’ 
de sea ami pour eux devant des Juges, et il man- 
quoit rareme © wiapetter leurs suffrages, c'est A dire, four voix, 
Tours di'cisios en gg faveur. Tl avoit rendo de grands services 
‘Ala Républig Romine, pendant qu'elle jouimoit de en liberts ; 
mais quand fe * araujettio par Juice» César, lo promier 








Empereur Roxti, A devint surpect aua Tyran, ot fut In Au 
égorgé par lentes de Mare Antoine, qui le harwoit, parce 
qu'il avoit hangud wi fortement contre lui, quand i! vouloit a 
rendre mattre ¢ Rame, 

Sonvenez wus bajoury, wil y a quelques mots dans nica 
figs (que var contender pan partsitement, d'en sleruanaler 
Vex} glication  vire Maman, ou de lev chercher dans le Diction- 
naire, 2." 





TRANSLATION. 


My vran Cun, Bath, October the din, 1738, 


By my writing #0 often, and by tho manner in which I 
write, you will easily eee, that I do not treat you as a little 
child, but as a boy who loves to learn, and is ambitiouy of 
receiving instruction, I am even persuaded, thut in roading 
ay letters, you aro attentivo, not only to the subject of which 
they treat, but likewise to the orthography, and to the style, 
Tt is of the greatest importance to write letters well ; as this is 
@ talent which unsvoidably occurs every day of one’s life, a8 
‘well in business as in pleasure ; and inaccuracies in orthogra- 
phy, or in style, are never pardoned but in ledies. When you 
are older, you will read the Epistles (that is to say letters) of 
Cicero; which are the most perfect models of good writing. 
A propos of Cicero ; I must give you some account of him, Ho 
waa an old Bomon, who lived eighteen hundred years ago; a 
man of great genius, and the most celebrated Orator that ever 
was, Will it not be necamary to explain to you what an Orstor 
in? IE believe I must, An Orator is aman who herangues in 5 
public assembly, sud who speake with eloquence ; that is to say, 
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‘who reasons well, has a fine style, and chodees his words 
Now, never man suoceeded better than Cicero, in all those differ- 
ent paints: he used sometiaace fo speaie t0 the whole people of 
Rome assombled ; and by the force of his eloquenca,nersuade 
them to whatever he pleased. At other times, he uscato 
undertake canses, and plead for hie clients in courts of judi. 
catnre: and in those causes he gonerally had all! the sui 
that fa to say, all the opinions, all the decision jn bis favour, 
‘While the Roman Republic enjoyed its , be did very 
wignal services to his country; but after it was enslaved by 
Tolins Cxaar, the first Emperor of tho Remans, Cicero became 
suspected by the tyrants; and was st last “~ desth by order 
of Maro Antony, who hated him for the el! 40 of his orations 
against him, at the time that he endea¥®T 3d to obtain the 
sovereignty of Rome, least 

In cage there should be any words in r*"tters which you 
do not perfectly understand, remember alw*® to inguire ‘the 
explanation from your Mamma, or else to $8) for them in the 
Dictionary. Adieu. 


— an 
u 
LETTER XL ” 
Mox cngr Evan, A Bath, co!ze2.d" ot, 1788, 


‘Vous ayant parlé dans ma dernitre de Cicéron Io plus grand 
Oratear que Rome ait jamsis produit (quoiqu’elle en ait produit 
plusiears), je vous présente aujourd’hui Démosth?nes le plus 
o6libre des Orateurs Greos, J'aurois di & Ja vérité avoir com- 
menoé par Démosthnes, comme I'aing, car il vivoit A peu pres 
trois cents ans avant Cicéron; et Cicéron mime acbeaucoup 
profité de Ja lecture de sea Harangues ; comme j'espire qu'arec 
Je tems vous profiteres de tous les deux. Revenons & Déimus- 
thénes, 1] étoit de Ja oflébre ville d'Athtnea dans Is Grice, et 
il avoit tant d’éloqnence, que pendant un certain teme il gou- 
‘vernoit absolument Ia ville, et persuadoit aux Athéniens co 
quill vouloit, Tl n’avoit pas neturellement Je don de Ia parole, 
car il bégayoit, mais il s'en corriges en mettant, quand il pare 
doit, de petits cailloux dans ea bouche, Ii se distingua particu. 
lidrement par les Harangues qu'il fit contre Philippe, Roi de 
Maoédoine, qui vouloit se rendre maitre de le Grice. C'est 
pourquot cea Harangues-l sont intitulées, Les Philippiques. 
‘Vous voyes de quel usage c'est que de savoir bien parler, de 
e'exprimer bien, et de e'énoncer avec grace. Il n'y « point do 
talent, par fequel on se vend plus agréable ou plus considérable 
que par celai de bien parler. * 
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A propos de la ville d'Athines ; je crois que vous ne la con- 
noleset gutres encore; et pourtant i] est bien-nécessaire de 
faire connolssance avec elle, car ai elle n’s pes été la mndre, du 
moins elle a 66 Ja nourrice des Arts et des Sciences, c’ost & dire, 
gue i elle no In & point inventcs, du moins elle les a portés & 
Ja perfection, Hest vrai que Egypte a été ta premidro od les 
Arts at lea Sciences ont commencés, mais il est vrai aussi 
c'est Athdnee qui les a perfectionnés, Les plua grands Phi Vibe. 
sophes, c'est A dire, les gene qui aimoient, ot qui étudioiedt Ia 
sagesse, étoient d’Athanes, comme aussi les meilleurs Pottes, of 
les meilleurs Orateurs. Les Arts y ont été portés aussi A la 
dernitre perfection ; comme la Sculpture, c'est a dire, l'art de 
tailler des figures en pierre ot en marbre ; I’Architecture, c'est 
& dire, Y'art de bien batir dea maisons, dev temples, des thé- 
tres, La Peinture, la Musique, enfin tout floarissoit & Athines. 
Les Atbéniens avoient l'esprit delicat, ot lo golit juste; ils 
i ‘ables, et I’on appelloit cet esprit vif, juste, et 
1, quiils avoient, lo Sel Attique, parce que, comme vous 
saves, te eel a, on méme toms, welque, chose de piquant ot 
d'agréable, On dit méme aujourd'hui d’nn homme qui a cette 
sorte deaprit, quill » dn Sel Attiquo, c'est 4 diro Athénion. 
S'espdre que vous serez bien salé do co Sel-Id, mais pour l'ttre 
il faut apprendre bien des choses, les concovoir, et les dire 
promptement ; car les meilleures choses perdent lour grace ei 
elles paroissent trop travaillées. Adieu, mon potit ami; on 
‘voila asses pour sujourd’huj, 





TRANSLATION, 

My pean Can, Rath, October the 13th, 1738, 

THlavino mentioned Cicero to you in my last; Ciceru, the 
greatest Orator that Rome ever produced, although it prodaced 
several ; I this day introduce to your acquaintance Demosthenes, 
the most celebrated of the Grecian Orators. To aay the trath, I 
ought to havebegun with Demosthenes, as the elder; for he 
lived abont three hundred years beforethe other. Cicero, even, 
improved by reading his Orations, as I hope you will in time 
profit by reading those ofboth. Let us return to Demosthenes, 
He was bom at Athens, a celebrated city in Greece; and #0 


commanding wus his e that for a considerable time ho 
absolutely governed the Nod egeresdend eae pigd 
ever he pleased. His elocution was not asturally good, for he 


stammered ; but got the better of that inplient renting 
with small pebbles in his mouth, He distinguished himeelf 
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more particalarly by his Orations against Philip King of Mace- 
donia, who hed designed the conquest of Greece. Those Orations, 
being against Philip, were from thence called Philippice, You 
sea how useful ft is to be able to speak well, to express one's 
self clearly, and to pronounce gracefally, The talent of 
well in more essentially necessary than any other, to make ns 
both agressble and considerable. 

A propos of the city of Athens; I believe you at present 
know but little of it; and yet it would be requisite to be well 
informed upon that subject ; for, if Athens was not the mother, 
at least che was nurse to all the Arts and Sciences ; that is to 
say, though she did not invent, yet ake improved them to the 
highest degree of perfoction, I¢ is true, that Arts and Sciences 
first began in Egypt; but it in as certain, that they were brought 
to perfection at Athens. The greatest Philosophers (that ia 
to say, men who loved and studied wisdom) were Athenians, as 
‘also the beet Poets, and the beat Oratora. Arta likewise were 
there brought to the utmost perfection; such as Sculptare, which 
meane the art of cutting figures in stone and in marble; Archi- 
tecture, or the art of building houses, temples, and theatres, 
well. Painting, Music, in short, every art flourished at Athens, 
The Athenians had great delicacy of wit, and justness of taste ; 
thoy were polite and agreeable, That sort of lively, just, and 
pleasing wit, which they possessed, was called Attic Salt, be- 
causy ealt has, as you know, something sharp and yet agreeable. 
Even now, it is said of a man, who hes that turn of wit, he has 
Attic Salt; which means Athenian, I hope you will have # 
good deal of that Salt; but thin requires the loarning many 
things ; the comprehending and expressing them withoyt hesita- 
tion : for the best things lose much of their merit, if they appear 
too studied. Adieu, my deer boy; here is enough for this day, 


LETTER XIt, 


J suis bien-sise que vous étadiex I'Histoire Romaine, car 
de toutes les anciennes histoires, il n'y ens pas de si inetruct- 
ive, ni qui fournisse tant d’exemples de verta, de sagesse, et de 
courage. Les autres grands Empires, ssvoir, celai dea Assy- 
riena, celui des Perses, et oslui des Macédoniens, 2¢ sont élevés 
Presque tout d'un coup, par des accidena favorables, ot par le 
fucote rapide de leurs armes; mais 'Empire Romain s'est 
aggrendi par degras, ot » murmonté les difficaltés qui s'oppo- 
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moient 4 son aggracdisement, sutant par ea vertu, et par on 
sageme, que par sea armes, 

Rome qui fat dans Ia suite la maitresse du monde, n'étoit 
abord, comme vous le savez, qu'une petite ville fondée par 
Romelus, son premier Roi, dla téte d’on petit nombre de bergers 
et d'aventuriers, qui se rangirent sous lui, et dans lo premier 
dénombrement que Romulus fit do peuple, c'est a dire, la pre- 
mitre fois qu’il fit compter le nombre dea habitants, ils no mon- 
toient qu’é troie mille hommes de pied, et trois cents clevous, 
au lieu qu’a la fin de xon régne, qui dura trente sept ana, i 
avoit quarante aix mille hommes de pied, et mille chevaux. 

Pendant lee deax centa cinquante premi?res anncew ile Home, 
c'est A dire, tout Io tems qu'elle fut gourernée par dea Roin, ken 
voisins Ini firent la guerre, et tach*rent d'vtoufler dans 5a nate- 
sance, tn peuple, dont ils craignoient Faggrandiwement, conse 











Rome done employa een deux conta cinquante premitres 
années d lutter contre sew Plus proches vaising, qu'elle nurmonta 5 
et deux cents cinqnante autres, 3 se rendre martreaw de Male 5 
de sorte qu'il y avoit cing cents ane, depuiv Ia foundation de 
Rome, jusyu' ce qu’elle devint maitresse de Metalic, Ce fut 
eculement dans les deux cents années suivantos qu'elle we rendit 
Ja maitresse du moude, c'est 4 dre sept cents aus apriw ua fond- 
ation, 
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T am glad to hear you study the Roman history ; for, of all 
ancient histories, it is the most instructive, and furnishes mort 
examples of virtue, wisdom, and courage. The other great Em- 
pires, as the Aseyrian, Persian, and Macedonian, sprang up al- 
most of sudden, by favourable accidents, and the rapidity of 
their conquests; but the Roman Empire extended iteelf gradu- 
ally, and surmounted the obstacles that opposed its aggrandize- 
ment, not less by virtue and wisdom, than by force of arms, 

Rome, which st length became the mistreas of the world, 
was (ae you know) in the beginniog but a amall city, founded 
by Romylus, her first King, at the head of an incousiderable 
number of lerdamen and vagabonds, who had made him their 
Chief. At the first survey Romulus made of his people, that 
is, the first time be took an account of the inhabitants, they 
‘mounted only to three thousand foot and three huedred horse ; 
whereas, towards the end of his reign, which lasted thirty-seven: 
rm reckoned forty-six thousand foot and one thousand 

THe, 
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Daring the first two hundred and fifty yeara of Bome, as tong 
as it was governed by Kings, the Romans were engaged in 
frequent wars with their neighbours; who endeavoured to crash 
in its infancy a state whose fature greatness they dreaded, as the 
natural consequence of its virtue, courage, and wisdom. 

‘Thus Rome employed ita first two hundred and fifty years 
in straggling with the neighbouring States, who were in that 
period entirely subdued ; and two hundred and fifty more in 
conquering the rest of Italy: so that we reckon five hundred 
years from the foundation of Bome to the entire conquest of 
Italy. And in the following two hundred years sho attained to 
tho Empire of the World ; that is, in seven hundred years from 
the foundation of the city. 


LETTER Xi. 


Rouvius, qui (comme je vous!’ai déja dit) étoit le Fondatew, 
et le promier Roi de Rome, n'ayant pas d’abord beaucoup 
Mhabitans pour sa nouvelle ville, songea & tous les moyena d’en 
augmenter le nombre, et pour cet offet, il pnblia qu'elle servircit 
aasyle, c'est A dire, de refuge et de liou de siireté pour ceux qui 
sercient bannis des autres villes QItalie, Cela lui attira bien 
des gens qui sortirent de ces villes, soit & cause de leurs dettes, 
soit 2 cause des crimes qu'ils y avoient commis: car un asyle 
est un endroit qui sort de protection & tous ceux qui y viennent, 
quelque crime qu’ila sient commis, ct on ne put les y prendreni 
les punir. Avoues qu'il est aseer surprenant que d’ap pareil 
amas de vanriens et de coquins, 1 en soit sorti ls nation"la plas 

et In plus vertueuse qui fat jamais. Mais c'est que Ro- 
mulus y fit de si bonnes Joix, inspira 4 tout le peuple un tel 
amour do la patrie, et de la gloire, y établit si bien In religion, 
et le culte des Dieux, que pendant quelques centaines d'années 
ce fat un peuple de Héros, et de gens vertueux, 


‘TRANSLATION. 


Rouvius, who (as I have already told you) was the founder 
and firet King of Rome, not having sufficient inhebitants for his 
new city, considered every method by which he might augment 
their number; and to that end, he issued out a proclamation, 
declaring, thet it should be an asylum, or, in other words, a 
sanctuary and place of safety, for such as were banished from 
the different cities of Italy. ‘This device brought to him many 
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people, who quitted their reapective towns, whether for debt, or 
on account of crimes which they had committed : an asylum 
being & plaos of protection for all who fly to it; where, Iet their 
offences be what they will, they cannot be apprehended nor 
punished, Pray, is it not very astonishing, that, from such a 
vile assemblage of vagrants and rogues, the wisest aud most 
virtnous nation, that ever existed, should deduce its origin? 
The reason is this; Roraulus enacted such wholesome laws, in- 
spied his people with so great a love of glory and their 
country, and eo firmly established religion, and the worship of 
the Gods, that, for some succeeding ages, they continued a 
nation of Heroes and virtuous men, 


LETTER XIV, 


Js vous ai déja souvent parlé de la nécossité qu'il y a de 
savoir Vhistoire & fond; mais je ne peux pas vousle redire trop 
souvent. Cicron Vappelle avec raison; Testis temporum, luz 
veritatis, vita memoria, magistra vite, muntia vetustatis, Par le 
secours de l'histoire un jeune homme peut, en quelque fagon, 
acquérir lexpérionce de 1a vieillesse ; en lisant ce qui a été fait, 
il apprend co qu’il a a faire, ot plus it eet instrait do passé, 
inieux il saura se conduire & Favenir, 

De toutes les Histoires snciennes, la plus intéressante, et Ia 
plus instructive, c'est 'histoire Romaine. Elle est la plus fertile 
en grands hommes, et en grands événemens, Elle nous anime, 
plus gue toute autre, & la vertu; en nous montrant, comment 
une petite ville, comme Rome, fondée par uno poignée de Patres 
et d'Aventuriers, s'est rendue dans l’espace de sept conts ans 
maftresse du monde, par le moyen de ss vertu et de son courage. 

Crest pourquoi jen ai fait un abrégé fort en raccourei, 
Pour vous en faciliter la connofesance, et Vimprimer d’autant 
mieux dans votre esprit, vous le traduirez, pow A peu, dans un 
livre que vous m'apporterea tous les Dimanches, 

Tout le tenrt de T'histoire Romaine, depuis Romulus jusqu’h 
Auguste, qui est de sept cents vingt trois ans, pout se diviser en 


trois parties. 

La premitre est sous les sept Bois de Rome, et dure deux 
cents quarante quatre ans, 

La seconde depuis I’établissement des Consuls et I’ ion 


des Rois, jusqu’s la-premiare Guerre Punique, est aussi de 
deux cents quarante quatre ans, 
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Ls troisiéme s'étend, depnis la premitre Guerre Punique 
juequ’an s2gne d’Auguste, et elle dure deux centa trente cing 
‘ens; ce qui fait en tout, lea sept centa vingt trois ang, ci-dessus 
mentionnés, depuis sx fondation, jusqu'su régne d’Auguste, 

Sous le ragne d’Auguste, Rome étoit an plus haut point de 
sa grandeur, car elle étoit la Mattresse dts Monde ; mais elle ne 
Tétoit plas d’elle-méme; ayant perda son ancieaue liberté, et 
ton snoienne vertu. Auguste y établit le Pouvoir absola deo 
Empereurs, qui devint bien-tit une tyrannie horrible et craelle 
ous autres Empereurs ses successeurs, moyennant quoi, Rome 
Aéchit de sa grandeur en moins de tems qu'elle n’en avoit pris 
‘pour y monter. 

‘Le premier goavernement de Rome fut Monarchique, mais 
une Monarchie bornée, et pas absolue, car le Sénat partageoit 
Tantorité avec le Roi, Le Boyanme étoit électif, et non pas 
héréditaire, o’eat-A-dire, quand ua Roi mourvit, on en choisisgoit 
un autre, et Je fils ne succédoit pas ac pre. Romulus, qui fut 
Jo fondateur de Rome, en fat ausai le premier Roi. I fut élu 
par le peuple, et forme le premier plan da gouvernement. I 
établit le Sénat, qui consistoit en cent membres ; ot partages le 
peuple en trois ordres, Les Patriciens, c’est-A-dire lea gens du 
premier rang ; les Chevaliers, c'est-4-dire ceux du seoond rang; 
tout Ie reste étoit peuple, qu'il appella Plébéiens, 

Tradnisex cect en Angloia, et apporter-le-moi Dimanche, 
écrit sur ces lignes que je vous envoie. 





TRANSLATION, 


Imave often told you how necessary it was to have a perfect 
knowledge of History ; but cannot repeat it often exough. 
Cicero properly calls it, Testis temporum, hur veritatis, vita 
memoria, magistra vite, nuntia velustatie.' By the help of 
History, a young man may, in some measure, aoquire the ex- 
perience of old age. In reading what hes been done, he is ap- 
prized of what he has to do; and, the more be ie faformed of 
‘what is past, the betler he will know how to conduct himeelf 
for the future. 

Of all ancient histories, the Roman ia the most interesting 
and instructive, It abounds most with accounts of illostrious 
men, and presenta us with the greatest number of important 
events, It likewise spura us on, more then any other, to 
virtuous actions, by showing how » small city, like Rome, 

1 
sin Tne: ok he sues, he gf rath, the te of ho memory, the 
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founded by a handful of shepherds and vagabonds, could, inthe 
space of seven hundred years, render herself mistress of the 
world by courage and virtue. 

Hence it is, that Ihave resolved to form a small abridg- 
ment of that history, in order to facilitate your soquiring the 
knowledge of it; and, for the better imprinting it in your 
mind, I desire that, by little and little, you would translate, and 
copy it fair into book, which you must not fail to bring tome 
every Sunday. 

The whole time of the Roman history, from Romulus down 
to Augustus Cesar, being seven hundred and twenty-three years, 
may be divided into three periods. 

“The first, under the seven Kings, is of two bundred and 
forty-four yeers, 

‘The second, from the expulaion of the Kings, and establish- 
ment of the Consuls, to the first Punic War, is likewise two 
hundred and forty-four years, 

‘The third is, from the first Punic War down to the reign of 
Augustus Cesar, and lasts two hundred and thirty-five years: 
which three periods, added together, make up the seven hundred 
and twenty-three years above mentioned, from the foundation of 
Rome to the reign of Augustus Cwear. 

Th the reign of Augustus Rome was at the summit of her 
greatness ; for she was mistreas of the world, though no longer 
mistress of herself, having lost both her ancient liberty and her 
ancient virtue, Augustus established the Imperial power, 
which soon degenerated into the most detestable and crue! 
tyranny, under the succeeding Emperor ; in consequence of 

ick, Rome fell from her former greatness, in a shorter apace 
of time than she had taken to ascend it. 

The first form of government established at Rome was 
Monarchical ; bat a limited, not an absolute Monarchy, as the 
power was divided between the King and the Senate. The 
Kingdom was cleotive, and not hereditary; that is, when one 
King died, another was chosen in his room, and the son of the 
deceased King did not succeed him, Romulus, who was 
founder of Rome, was also her firet King ; he was elected by the 
people, and he formed the first eystem of government, He ap- 
pointed the Senate, which consisted of one hundred; and 
divided the people into three ordera ; namely, Patricians, who 
ware of the first rank or order; Knights, of the second ; and the 
third was the common people, whom he called Piebeiane. 

Translate this into English, and bring it me next Sunday, 
‘written upon the lines which I now send you, 
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LETTER XV. 


Bomotvs et Rémus étoient jumeaur, et fils de Rhéa Sylvia, 
lle de Namitor Roi d’Albe, Rhéa Sylvia fat enfermée et mize 
au nombre des Vestales, par son oncle Amulius, afin qu'elle 
n'eht point @enfans, car les Vestales étoient obligées A la chas- 
teté, Elle devint pourtant grosse, et prétendit que le Dieu Mara 
Pavoit forcée. Quand elle accouche de Romulus et de Rémua, 
Armuliue ordonns qu’ile fussent jettée dansle Tibre. Ls y furent 
effectivement portés dans leur beroeen; mais l'eau e'étant retirée, 
le bercean reste A seo, Une Louve, qui étoit venue 1k pour 
Doire, les allaita, jusqu’s oo que Fanstulus, un berger, les exc- 
porta chez lui, et les éleva comme les sions, Btant devenus 
grands, ils allérent aveo nombre de Latins, d’Atbains, et de 
Dergers, et ils fondarent Rome, Bomulns ponr régner seul, tua 
son frére Rémus, et fut déclaré Roi par tous ces gens-1d. 
devent Souverain, il partages le peuple on troia tribus et trente 
Caries, on Patriciens, Plébéiens, Sénat, Patrons, Cliens, ot 
Chevaliors, Los Patriciens étoient les plus accrédités, ot les 
plus considérables. Les Piébéiens étoient . o pat peuple, Les 
Patrona étoient los gens les plas respectables qui protégeoient 
‘un certain nombre du petit peuple, qu'on pd loit leurs Cliens. 
Le Sénat consistoit de cent personnes choisies d’entre les Patri- 
ciens; et les Chevaliers étoient une troupe de trois cents hommes 
A cheval, qui eervoient de garde du corps Romulus, et qu'il 
appella Celeres. 

Mais Romulus ne se contents pas de ces réglemens civils, it 
institua aussi le culte des Diewx, et établit les Aruspices et leg 
Angures, qoi étoient deo Prétres, dont les premiers consaltoient 
Tea entraiilea des viotimes qu'on sacrificit, et lea derniers ob- 
servoient Ie vol, ot le chant des oiseaux, et déclaroient ai les pré- 
sages étoient favorables ou non, svant qu'on entreprit quelque 
chose que ce ptit tre. 

Romulus, pour attirer des habitanta & sa nouvelle ville, Is 
déclara un aayle & tous ceux qui viendroient s'y établir; ce qai 
attira um nombre infiai de gens, qui y sooourarent des autres 
villes, et eampagnes voisine, Un Asyle veut dire, un Jieu de 
stiret6, et de protection, pour ceux qui sont endettés, ou qui, 
ayant commis des crimes, se asuvent de la justice, Dans les 
‘pays Catholiques, les églises sont actuellement des asyles pour 
toute sorte de criminela qui s'y réfagient. 

‘Mais on manquoit de femmes 4 Rome: pour suppléer dco 
défat, Romalus envoys faire des propositions de mariage & ses 
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‘voisina les Sabina, mais les Sabins rejettdrent cea propositions, 
avec heuteur ; snr qnoi Romulus fit publier dans les lienx circon- 
voisina qu'nn tel jour, il eélébreroit Is féte du Dieu Consus) et 
qu'il invitoit tout Je monde & y assister, On y sccourut de 
toutes parte, et principalement les Sebins, quand tont d'un coup, 
Aun signal donné, lea Romaina, Pépée A Ja main, se saisissent 
do toutes les femmes qui y étolent: et Jes époustrent aprée. 
Cet événement remarquable s’appelle l'Enlévement dea Sabines. 
Lea Sabina, irritéa do cet affront et de cette injustice, déclartrent 
la guerre aux Romains, qui fut terminée et une paix conclne, 
par Ventremise des femmes Sabinea, qui étoient établiea’’ Rome. 
Les Bomaina et les Sabins s'unirent parfaitement, ne firent 
qu'un peuple; et Tatius Roi des Sabins régna conjointement 
aveo Romulus. Tetins mourut bientét apris, et Romulus régna 
encore veul. 

Il fant remarquer que VEnlivement des Sabines fot une 
action plus utile que juste: meis J‘utilité ne doit paa autorisar 
Vinjustice, car Von doit tout souffrir, et méme monrir, plotdt que 
do commettre une injustice. Aussi ce fut la seule que lea Ro- 
maing firent pendant plusicura sidclea: Un Sitcle vent dire, 
cent ans, 

Les voisins de Rome devinrent bient6t jaloux de cette 
Pnisaance neissante ; de sorte que Romulus eut encore plusieurs 
guerres & soutenir, dens Teoquellee il remporta toujours la vic- 
toire ; mais comme il commengoit A devenir tyrannique chez Ini, 
et qu'l vouloit stor au Sénat leurs priviléges, pour régner plug 
despotiquement ; tout d'an coup il disparat et l'on ne le vit plus. 
La vérité est que lea Sénsteurs l'avoient tué; mais comme ile 
craignoient Ja colére da peaple, un Sénateur des plus accréditéa 
nomufié Proculus Julius, protesta su peuple, que Romulus lui 
svolt appara comme Dien, et Yavoit asguré qu'il avoit été trans- 
porté au Ciel, et’placé parmi les Dieux; qu'il vouloit méme que 
‘les Romains 'adorassent eous le nom de Quirinus, ce qu'ils firent, 

Remarques bien quo le gouvernement de Rome sous Romulus 
étoit un gouvernement mixte et libre; et que le Roi n’étoit rien 
moins qu’absolu ; au contraire il pertageoit l'autorité aves le 
‘Sénat, ct le peuple, A peu prés comme le Roi, ici, avec la Chambre 
Haute, et Ia Chambre Basse, De sorte que Romulus voulant 
faire unc injustice ai criente, que de violer les droits dn Sénat ef 
Ja liberté du peuple, fat justement puni, comme tout ty.an mérite 
de fete. Tout homme « un droit naturel 3 sa liberté, at qui- 
congue veut la Ini ravir, mérite la mort, plus que oelui'qui ne 
cherche qa’ Ini voler eon argent sur Ie grand chemin, 


1 Selon Ptutarqus o’étoit le Dien des Conseils. 
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‘La plupart des loix et des arrangemens de Romoulos avoient 
Ggard principalement & le guerre, et étoient formés dans Jo 
dewein de rendre le peuple belliquecx : comme en effet il fe fat, 
plas que tont anire, Mais o'étoit ansei um booheur poor Rome 

me son successeur, Numa Pompiling, étoit d'un natnrel pact 

joe, qu'il s‘eppliqua a établir Je bon ordre dans la ville, ot ire 
des loix pour encourager Is vertu, ot Ja religion. 

Aprésla mort de Romulus, ily eut un Interr’gne d'un an; 
‘un Interrégne est intervalle entre la mort d'un Roi et Pélection 
d'un autre; ce qui peat seulement arriver dans les Royaumes 
Bleotifa; car dann les Monarchies Héréditaires, dds Vinstant 
qu’un Boi meart, eon fils ou son plus proche parent devient 
immédiatement Roi. Pendant cet interrigne, les Sénateura 
faisoient alternativement les fonctions de Roi, Maia le penple 
8 lesa de cette sorte de gouvernement, et voulut un Roi, Le 
choix étoit difficile; lea Sabins d'un odté, ot les Romains do 
Tautre, voulant chacun un Roi d’entre eux. I y avoit alors 
dans 1a petite ville de Cures, pas loin de Rome, un bomme d'une 
grande réputation de probité, et de justice, appellé Numa Pom- 
pilius, qui menoit une vio retirée ot champéire, et jouisscit d'un 
doux repos, dans la solitude de la campagne. On convint donc, 
unanimement, de le choisir pour Roi, et l’ou envoys des Ambas- 
adeurs le Inui notifier. Mais bien loin d’étre ébloui par une 
Aévation si subite, et si imprévue, il refusa; et ne se lnison 
fléchir qu’avec peine, par les instances réitérées dea Romains et 
do es plus proches parens : méritant d'autant plas cette dignité, 
qu'll ne Ia recherchoit pas, Bemarquez, par ost exemple do 
Numa Pompilius, comment 1s vertu se fait jour, au travers 
méme de Pobecurité d'ane vie retirée et,  channpbize, et comment 
t6t ou tard elle est toujours 

‘Numa placé surle tréne, entreprit Tadoucis Jes moure des 
Bomains, et de leur inspirer un esprit pacifique par les exercicos, 
de Ia religion. Il bétit un temple en 'honneur da Dieu Janus, 
qui devoit étre un indice public de In guerre, ou de la paix ; 
tant ouvert en tems de guerre, et fermé en tems de paix. I 
fat formé pendant tout son régne; mais depuis lore jusqu'en 
rigne de César Anguste, il ne fat farmé que deux fois: la pre- 
mitre sprés le premitre Guerre Punique, et Ja seconde apres Ia 
bataille d'Actium, oh Anguste défit Antoine, Le Dieu Janus 
est tonjoure représenté avec deux visages, tm qui regarde Je 
passé et l'autre l'avenir; & cause de quoi, vous le verrez souvent 
dans les Pottea Latins appellé Jonus Bifrons, c'est & dire quia 
deox fronts, Mais pour revenir 4 Noma: i prétendit avoir des 
entretiona secrets aveo Ia Nymphe Egérie pour disposer le 
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peuple, qui aime toujours le merveillonz, mieux recevoir 806 
loix et ses réglemens, comme lui étant inspirés par la divinité 
méme, Enfin il établit Je bon ordre, i la ville et & la cam- 
pagno; il inspira 3 sea aujeta Pamour du travail, de le fragalité, 
et méme de Ie pauvreté. Apres avoir régné quarante trois ans, 
it mourat regretté de tout son 

On pent dire, que Rome étoit redevable de toute sa grandeur 
3 ses deux premiers Boia, Romulas et Numa, qui en jettirent 
Jeo fondemens. Romulus ne forma ses sujets qu'h la guerre; 
‘Nums qu’ Je paix et Ja justice. Sans Numa, ils aurcient été 
‘férocea et barbares ; sans Romulus, ils auroient pout-(tre restés 
dans lo repos, et 'obscurité. Mais e’étoit cet heureux assem- 
Dlage de vertus religieuses, civiles ot militaires, qui lea rendit 
4 a fin les maitres du monde, 

‘Tallus Hostilias fut élu Roi, bient¢t aprés la mort de Numa 
Pompilius, Il avoit esprit aussi guerrier, que Name V’svoit 
en pacifique, et il eut bientét occasion de l'exercer ; carla ville 
dAlbe, jalouso déja de la puissance de Rome, chercha un pré- 
texte pour lui faire Ia guerre. La guerre stant déclarée de 
part et d’autre, et les deux armées sur le point d’en venir aux 
mains; un Albain proposs, que pour épargner le wang de tant 
de gens, on choisiroit dans les deux armées, un certain nombre, 
dont la victoire décideroit du sort des deux villes: Tullos Hos- 
tilins accepta Is proposition. 

Il se trouvoit dans V'armée des Albains trois fréres, qui 
eappelloient lea Curiaces, et dana l’armée dea Romains trois 
frdres aussi qu’on nommoit les Horaces: Ils étoient de part et 
autre & pet pres de méme fige et de méme force. Tle farent 
ohoisis, ot acceptérent avec joie un choix qui leur faisoit tant” 
@honreur, Ls s'avaucent entre les deux armées, et l'on donne 
Ie signal du combat, D’abord deux des Horacea sont tnés par 
lea Curiacea qui tous trois furent blessée. Le troisitme Horace 
Stoit sans bleesure, mais ne se sentant pas assez fort pour 
résister aux trois Curiaces, au défaut de force il usa de strata. 
gime, II fit donc semblant de fair, ot ayant fait quelque chemin, 
il regards en arridre et vit les trois Carieces, qui le pour- 
enivoient, & quelque distance lan de V'autro, selon que leurs 
blessures lear permettoient de maroher, alors il retourne sur ses 
pas, et les tue V'un apres 'autre. 

Les Romains le regurent avec joie dans leur camp; mais sa 
sosur, qui étoit promise 3 tm des Curiaces, vient & sa rencontre, 
et versant un torrent de lermes, Ini reproche d’avoir tué son 
amant, Sur quoi ce jeune vainqueur dans les transports de son 
emportement, Ini passe l'épée au travers du corps. La justice 
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He condamna i Je mort mas ilen sppea aw peuple gi ti pa 
en considération da service qu'll venoit de leur rendre. 
‘Tollus Hostiline régua trente deux ans, ef fit d'eutren guerres 
contre lea Sabins et lee Latin C'étoit un Prince qui avoit de 
grandes qualités, maia qui aimoit trop Ia guerre, 


TRANSLATION. 


Romuivs and Remus were twins, and sons of Rhea Sylvia, 
deughter of Numitor, King of Alba, Rhes Sylvia was, by her 
anole Amulins, shat up among the Vestala, and constrained by 
him to become one of their number, to prevent her having any 
children : for the Vestals were obliged to inviolable chastity. 
She, nevertheless, proved with child, and pretended she had 
been forced by the God Mars. When she waa delivered of 
Romulus and Bemus, Amulius commanded the infants to be 
‘thrown into the Tiber, They were in fact brought to the river, 
and exposed in their cradle; but the water retiring, it remained 
on the dry ground. A she wolf coming there to drink, suckled 
then, till they were taken home by Faustulus, a shepherd, who 
educated them as his own. ‘When they were grown up, they 
associated with « number of Latins, ‘Alban, and shepherds, and 
founded Rome, Romulus, desirous of reigning alone, killed 
his brother Remus, and was declared King by his followers. 
On hia sdvancement to the throne, he divided the people into 
three Tribes, and thirty Curia; into Patriciane, Plebeians, Senaie, 
Patrons, Cliente, and Knights,” The Patricians were the most. 
considerable of all, The common people were called Plebeians, 
‘The Patrons were of the most reputable sort, and protected a 
certain number of the lower class, who went under the dénomin- 
ation of their Clients, The Senate consisted of one hundred per- 
‘gong, chosen from among the Patricians; and the Knights were 
a select body of thres hundred horsemen, who served os Lifs 
Guards to Romulus, to whom he gave the name of Celeres. 

But Romulus, not satisfied with these regulations, instituted 
a form of religious worship ; establishing the Awruspices and 
Augurs, These were Priests; and the business of the former 
‘waa to inspect the entrails of the victim offered in sacrifice ; 
thet of the latter, to observe the flying, chattering, or singing 
of birds, declaring whether the omens were favourable or not, 
before the undertaking of an enterprise. 

Bomulua, with a visw of attracting people to his new city, 
declared it an asylum, or sanctuary, for all who were willing to 
establish their abode in it. This expedient brought an infinite 
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number of people, who flocked to him from the neighbouring 
towns and couatry. An Asylum, significa a place of safety and 
protection, for all such us are loaded with debts, or who have 
been guilty of crimes, and fiy from justice, In Catholic countries, 
their churches are, st this very time, Asyluma for all sorte of 
criminals, who take shelter in them. 

But Rome, at this time, hed few or no women : to remedy 
which want, Romulus sent proposals of marfiage to his neigh- 
Donrs, the Babines; who rejected them with disdain : where- 
‘upon Romulus published throughout all the country, that, on a 
certain day, he intended to celebrate the festival of the God 
Consus,’ and invited the neighbouring cities to assist at it, 
There was a great concourse from all parts on that occasion, 
particularly of the Sabines ; when, on a sudden, the Romana, 
at a signal given, seized, sword in hand, all the young women 
they could meet : and afterwards married them. This remark- 
able event ia called, the Rape of the Sabines, Enraged at 
this affront and injustice, the Sabines declared war against the 
Romans; which was put an end to, and peace concluded, by 
the mediation of the Sabine women living at Rome. A atrict 
union was made between the Romaus and Ssbines, who became 
one aud the same people; and Tatius, King of the Sabines, 
reigned jointly with Romulus ; but dying soon after, Romulus 
reigned again alone. 

Pray observe, that the Rape of the Sabines was more an ad- 
‘vantageous than a jost measure ; yet the utility of it should not 
warrant its injustice ; for we ought to endure every misfortune, 
‘even death, rather than be guilty of an injustice; and indesd 
this iogue only one that can be imputed tothe Romans for many 
succeeding ages : an Age, or Century, means one hundred years. 

Rome's growing power soon raised jealousy in her neigh- 
boure, so that Romulus was obliged to engage in soveral wars, 
from which he alwaya came off victorious; but as he began to 
behave himself tyrannically at home, and attacked the privileges 
of the Senate, with @ view of reigning with more despotism, he 
suddenly disappeared. The truth is, the Senstors killed him ; 
but, an they apprehended the indignation of the people, Proculus 
Julius, a Senator of great repute, protested before the people, 
that Romulus had appeared to him as a God; assuring him that 
he had been taken up to Heaven, and placed among the Deities . 
and desired that the Romans should worship him, under the 
bame of Quirinue; which they accordingly did. 


4 According to Fiatarch, the God ef Counsel. 
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Take notice, that the Roman government, under Romuus, 

was 9 mixed and free government ; and the King oo far from 
being absolute, that the power waa divided between him, the 
‘Senate, and the people, much the same as it is between our King, 
the House of Lords, and House of Commons; eo that Romu- 
lus, attempting so horrible a piece of injustice, as to violate the 
privileges of the Senate, and the liberties of the People, was de- 
servedly punished, as all tyrants ought to be. Every man has 
@ natural right to his liberty; and whoever endeavours to 
ravish it from him deserves death more than the robber who 
attacks us for our money on the highway. 
Romulus directed the greatest part of Lis lews and regula 
and formed them with the view of rendering his 
mbjects a warlike people, as indeed they were, above all otlers. 
Yot it likewise proved fortunate for Rome, that hin successor, 
Numa Pompilius, was a Prince of a pacific disposition, who applied 
hinwelf to the establishing good order in the city, and enacting 
lawa for tho encouragement of virtue and religion. 

After the death of Romulus, there was year's Jnterregnum, 
An Interregnum is the interval between the death of one King 
‘and the election of another, which oan happen only in elective 
kingdoms ; for, in hereditary monarchies, the moment a King 
cies his son, or his nearest relation, immediately ascends the 

rone, 

During the above Interregnum, the Senators alternately ex- 
ecuted the functions of a Sovereign ; but the people soon became 
tired of that sort of goverament, and demanded a King. ‘Ihe 
choice was difficult ; as the Subines on one side, and the Romany 
ou the other, were desirous of a King’s being chosen from among 
themselves, However, there happened, at that time, télive in 
the little town of Cures, not far from Rome, a man in great re- 
putation for his probity and justice, called Numa Pompitius, who 
Jed a retired life, enjoying the sweets of repose, in a country 
solitude. It was unanimously agreed to choose him King: 
aud Ambessadors were despatched to notify to him hia election ; 
but he, far from being dazzled by 80 sudden and unexpected an 
elevation, refused the offer, and could scarce be prevailed on to ac- 
cept it, by the repeated entreaties of the Romans,and of his nearest 
relations ; proving himeelf the more worthy of that high dignity, 
as he the leaa aonght it. Remark from that example of Numa 
Pumpilius; how virtue forces her way, and shines through the 
obscurity of s retired life; and that sooner or later it is always 
rewarded. 

Numa, being uow seated on the throne, spplied himself to 
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eoften the manners of the Romans, and to inspire them with a 
Tove of peace, by exercising them in religione duties, He built 
a temple in honoar of the God Janus, which wes to be a public 
mark of war and peace, by keeping it open in time of war, and 
ghut in time of peace. It remained closed during his whole 
long reign; but from that time, down to the reign of Augustus 
Cresar, it was abut but twice; once at the end of the first Punic 
‘War, and the second time, in the reign of Avgustas, after the 
fight of Actium, where he vanquished Maro Antony. The God 
Janus is always represented with two faces, ono looking on the 
time past, and the other on the future ; for which reason you 
will often find him, in the Latin Pocts, called Janus bifrons, 
4wo-fronted Janus. But, to return to Numa; he pretended to 
have secret conferences with the Nymph Egeria, the better to pro- 
pare the people (who are ever fond of what is marvellons) to re- 
ceive his Jawa and ordinances as divine inspirations. In short, 
he inspired his subjects with the love of industry, frugality, and 
even of poverty, He died, universally regretted by his people, 
after a reiga of forty-three years, 

‘We may venture to say, that Rome was indebted for all her 
grandeur to these two Kioge, Romulus and Numa, who laid the 
foundations of it. Romulus took pains to form the Romans to 
war; Numa, to peace and justice. Had it not been for Numa, 
they would have covtinued fierce end uncivilized; had it not 
been for Romulns, they would, perhaps, have falten ato in- 
dolence and obscurity : but it was the happy nuion of religions, 
civil, and military virtues, that rendered them rosters of the 
world. 

Tallos Hoetilios was elected King immediately after the 
death of Numa Pompilius, This Prince had as great talents for 
war, ag his predecessor had for peace, and he soon found an oppor- 
tunity to exercise them; for the city of Alba, already jealous of 
the power of Rome, sought a pretext of coming to a ruptore with 
her, War, in fact, was declared on both sides, and the two 
armies were ready to engage, when an Alban proposed, in order 
to epare so great an effusion of blood, that a certain nutuber of 
warriors should be chosen out of each army, on whose victory 
the fortune of both nations shonld depend. 

‘Tullas Hostilius accepted the proposal ; and there happen 
ing to be, in ine Alban army, three brothers, named Curiati 
and in the Roman army, three brothers, called Horatii; who 
were all much of the aame age and strength : they were pitched 
‘upon for the champions, and joyfully accepted a choice which 
reflected 20 much honcar on them. Then, advancing in pre- 
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sence of both armies, the signal for combat was given. Two 
of the Horatii were soon killed by the Curiatii, who were them- 
solves all three wounded. The third of the Horatii remained 
Yet unhurt; but, not capable of encountering the three Coriatii 
ull together, what he wanted in strength he supplied by strata 
gem, He pretended to run away, and, having gained some 
ground, looked back, and saw the three Cariatii pursuing Lim, 
at some distance from esch other, hastening with es much epeed 
as their wounds permitted them ; he then returning, killed all 
‘three, one after another. 

‘The Romans received him joyfully in their casnp; but his 
sister, who waa promised in marriage to one of the Curiatii, 
meeting bim, poured forth a delnge of tears, reproaching him 
with the death of her lover; whereupon the young conqueror, 
transported with rage, plunged his sword into her bosom. Jus- 
tice condemned him to death ; hut having appealed to the People, 
he received his pardon, in consideration of the service he had 
rendered to his country. 

‘Tullos Hostilius reigned thirty-two years, and conducted 
other wars against the Sabines and Latins, He was a Prince 
postessed of great qualities, but too much addicted to war. 





LETTER XVL 
Dear Boy, Monday. 


I agnp you, here enclosed, your historical exercise for this 
week; and thank you for correcting some faults I hed been 
guilty of in former papers, I shall be very glad to be taught 
by you; and, I sssure you, I would rather have you able to 
instruct me, than any other body in the world. I wes very well 
pleased with your objection to my calling the brothers, that 
fought for the Romans and the Albans, the Horatii and the 
Curiatié ; for which I oan give you no better reason than usage 
snd oustom, which determin all languages, As to ancient pro- 
‘per names, there is no settled rule, and we must be guided by 
oustom ; for example, we ssy Ovid and Virgil, and not Ovidius 
and Virgilias, aa they are in Latin; but then, we sey Augustus 
‘Cwear, as in the Latin, and not August Cassar, which would be 
the true Englieh. We say Scipio Africanas, as in Latin, and 
not Scipio the African, We say Tacitus, snd not Tacit: #0 
that, in short, custom is the only rule to be observed in this 
case, But, wherever custom and usage will allow it, I 
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would rather choose not to alter the ancient proper names. 
"hey have more dignity, I think, in their own, then in our 
Tanguage, The French change most of the ancient proper 
names, and give them a French termination or ending, which 
sometimes sounds even ridiculous; as, for instance, they call 
the Emperor Titas, Tite; and the historian, Titus Livius, whom 
wwe commonly call in English Livy, they call Tite Live, Tam 
very gled you started this objection; for the only way to get 
knowledge is to inquire and object. Pray remember to ssk 
questions, and to make your objections, whenever you do not 
anderstand, or have any doubts about anything. 


LETTER XVII. 


Bigwrér aprés la mort de Tullus Hostiliug, le peuple choisit 
pour Roi Ancus Marcius, petit-file de Numa. 1 rétablit d’abord 
Je culte divin qui avoit été un peu néyligé pendant le régne 
guerrier de Tullus Hostilion, 11 essuya quelques guerres, 
malgré Tui, et y remporta toujours Yavantage. Il aggrandit Ia 
ville de Rome, et mourut aprés avoir rigaé vingt quatre ans, 
Tl ne go céda on mérite, eoit pour la guerre, ecit pour le paix, & 
aucon de ses prédécesseurs. 

Un certain Lucumon, Gree de naissance, qui s'étoit établi a 
Rome sous le régne d’Ancus Marciug, fat élu Boi A a place, et 
prit Ie nom de Tarquin, Il créa cent nouveaux Sénsteura, et 
soutint plasieura guerres contre les peuples voisins, dont it sortit 
toujours aveo avantage. I augments, embellit, et fortifia la 
ville, “Il fit des Aqueduca et des Egouts. Il batit aussi lo 
Cirque, et jetta les fondemens du Capitole: le Cirque étoit un 
lien célabre, & Bome, of l'on faisoit les courses de chariots, 

‘Tarquin evoit destiné pour son succeaseur Servius Tullius, qui 
avoit 6t6 prisonnier de guerre, et par conséquent esclave; ca que 
lea fils d’Ancus Marcius, qui étoient & cette heure devenus grands, 
ayent trouvé mauvais, ila rent amassiner Tarquin qui avoit 
régné trente huit ang, Lattentat, ot le crime fila d’Ancus 
Marcius Jour furent inutiles, car Servius Tullins fot déclaré Roi 
par le peuple, sans demander le consentement du Sénst, 1 
soutint plasiears guerrea qu'il termina heureusement. Il par- 
tagea Ie peuple en dix neaf Tribus; il établit le Gs, ou Ie 
dénombrement du peuple, et il introdaisit 1a contume d'affran- 
hir les eaclaves. Servius songeoit & abdiquer la couronne, et & 
Gablir 4 Bome une parfaite République, quand ii fut assassing 
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par son gendre Tarquin le Saperbe. Il regna quarante quatre 
ans, st fat, sans contredit, le meilleur de tous les Rois de 
Rome. 

Tarquin dtant monté sur le tréne, sana que ni Ie Pouple, ni 
lo Scuat, Ini eussent conféré 1a Royauté; la conduite quil y 
garda répondit A de tels conmmencemens, et lui fit donner Jo sar- 
nom de Superbe. I} renversa les sages 6tablissemens dos Rois 
sea prédécessours, foula aux pieds les droita da peuple, et gou- 
verna en Prince arbitraire et despotique. I! batit un temple 
magnifique A Jupiter, qui fut appellé lo Cepitole, & cause qu’en 
creusant Jes fondemens, on y avoit trouvé la téte d'un homme, 
qui s’appelle en Latin Caput :,le Cepitolo étoit le batiment le 
plus oélbre de Rome, 

La tyrannie de Tarquin étoit déj devenue odieuse et insup- 
portable aux Romains, quand I'action de son fils Soxtue leur 
fournit une occasion de s’en affranchir, Sextus étant devenu 
amoureux de Lucréce femme de Collatin, et cello-ci ne vonlant 
pas consentir & ees desirs, il la forga. Elle découvrit le tout & 
bon Mari et & Brutus, et aprés leur avoir fait promettre de venger 
Yaffront qu’on Jui avoit fait, elle se poignarda, La deseus ils 
soulevérent Je peuple, et Tarquin avec toute 6a famille fut banni 
de Rome, par un décret solennel, aprés y avoir régaé vingt cing 
ans, Tolle ost la fin quo tnéritent tous les tyrans, et tous ceux 
qui ne se servent du pouvoir que le sort leur a donné, que pour 
faire du mal, ot opprimer le genre humain, : 

Du tems do Tarquin, lea livres des Sybilles furent apportés 
& Bome, conservés toujours aprée avec un grand soiu, et con- 
sultés comme des oracles, 

Tarquin, chussé de Rome, fit plusicurs tentatives pour y 
rentrer, et causa quelques guerres aux Romains. I] éhgagea 
Porsenna, Roi d'Hétrarie, } appuyer ses intéréte, et & faire la 
guerre aux Bomaina pour le rétablir. Porsenne marcha dono 
contre Jes Romains, défit leur année, ot auroit pris Rome méme, 
s'il n’eut 6t6 arrété parla valeur d’Horatins Cocléa, qui défen- 
dit seul contre tonte l'armée un pont, par od il falloit passer, 
Porsenna intimidé par les prodiges de valeur et de courage, qu'il 
‘voyoit faire tous Jes jours, aux Homsins, jugea A propos de con- 
clare Ia paix avec oux, ot de ao Tetirer. 

Ils eurent plusieurs antres guerres avec leurs voisins, dont 
je no ferai point mention, ne voulant m’arréter qu'aux é¥éne- 
mena les plus importans, En voici un qui arriva bientSt, seize 
‘ans aprés I'établissement dea Consule. Le pouple étoit extréme- 
ment endetté, et refusa de s’enroller pour Is guerre, & moina que 
aes dettea ne fussent abolies, L’oocasion étoit preaeante, ef 1a 
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@iflculté grande, mais Je Sénst vavies Ton expédient pour y 
remédier; ce fut de créer un Dictateur, qui auroit un pouvoir 
absola, ot au deesns de toutes les loix, main qui ne dureroit que 
pour un pen de tome senlement. Titus Largius, qui fut nommé 
A cate Dignité, appaisa’ le desordre, rétablit 1a tranquillité, et 
puia no démit de sa charge. 

On ent souvent, dans le suite, recours & cet expédient d'un 
Dictateur, dens les grandes occasions; et il est & remarquer, que 
quoique cette charge fut revétue d’on pouvoir absolu et des- 
potique, pas on sen! Dictatenr n’en abusa, pour plus de cent ans. 


TRANSLATION, 


Soon after the death of Tullus Hostilius, the people placed 
‘pon the throne Ancus Marcius, grandson to Nama Pompilics. 
‘His first care was to re-establish divine worship, which had been 
somewhat neglected during the warlike reign of bis predecessor. 
He engaged in some wars against his will, and alwaya came 
off with advantage. He enlarged tle city; and died after » 
reign of twenty-four years: a Prince not inferior, whether in 
peace or war, to any of his 

One Lucumon, a Greek by birth, who had established him- 
self at Rome in the reign of Ancus Marcius, was chosen King in 
his place, and took the name of Tarquin. He added » hundred 
Senators to the former number ; carried on, with success, several 
ware against the neighbouring States ; and enlarged, beantified, 
and strengthened the city. He made the Aqnedacts and Com~- 
mon Sewers, built tho Cirous, and laid the foundation of the 
Capitol : the Circus was a celobrated place at Rome, set apart 
for chariot-races, and other games. 

Tarquin had destined for hie successor Servius Talliua, one 
who, having been taken prisoner of war, was consequently a 
slave; which the sons of Ancus Marcius, now grown up, highly 
resenting, caused Tarquin to be assassinated, in the thirty-eighth 
year of his reign : but that criminal deed of the sons of Ancus 
Marcius was attended with uo success; for the people elected 
Servius Tullius King, without asking ‘the concurrence of the 
This Prince was engaged in various ware, which hu 
happily concluded. He divided the people into nineteen Tribes; 
established the Census, or general survey of the citizens; and 
introdaced the custom of giving liberty to slaves, called other- 
‘wise, mamtmission. Servine intended to abdicate the crown, and 
form a perfect Republic at Bome, when he was essassinated by 
his son-in-law, Tarquin the Proud, He reigned forty-four years, 
and was, without dispute, the best of all the Kings of Rome. 
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Tarquin, having ascended the throne, invited to Royelty 
neither by the people nor the Senate, hie conduct was snitable 
to such a beginning, and caused him to be aurnamed the Proud. 
‘He overturned the wise establishments of the Kings his predecess- 
ora, trampled upon the sights of the people, and governed as an 
arbitrary and despotic Prince. He built a magnificent temple 
to Jupiter, called the Capitol, because, in digging its foundation, 
‘the head of a man had been found there, which in Latin is called 
Caput; the Capitol was the most celebrated edifice in Rome, 

‘The tyranny of Tarquin was already become odious and in- 
supportable to the Romans; when an atrocious act of hia son 
Sextus administered to them an opportunity of asserting their 
liberty, This Sextus, falling in love with Lucretia, wife to Col- 
Jatinus, who would not consent to his dosires, ravished her, The 
Lady discovered the whole matter to her husband, and to Bratus, 
and then stabbed bereelf; having firet made them promise to 
revenge the outrage done to her honour. Whereupon they raised 
the people; and Tarquin, with all his family, was expelled by a 
solemon decree, after having reigned twenty-five years, Such 
ia the fate that tyrants deserve, and all those who, in doing evil, 
and oppressing mankind, abuee that power which Providence has 


ven. 
. In the reign of Tarquin, the books of the Sibyls were brought 
to Rome, and ever after preserved and consulted aa oracles. 

Tarquin, after hia expulsion, made several attempts to ro- 
instate himeelf, and raised some wars against the Romans, Ho 
engaged Porsenna, King of Hetruria, to espouse his interest, and 
make war upon them, in order to his restoration, Porsenna 
marched sgainst the;Romans, defeated their forces, and most 
probably would have taken the city, had it not been for¢he ex- 
traordinary courage of Horatins Cocles, who alone defended the 
pass of a bridge against the whole Tuscan army, Porsenna, 
struck with admiration and awe of so many prodigies of valour 
aa he remarked every day in the Romans, thought proper to 
make peace with them and draw off his army. 

Thoy had many other wars with their neighbours, which I 
omit mentioning, as my purpose is to dwell only upon the most 
important event. Such is the following one, which heppened 
sbont sixteen years after the establishing of Consuls. The 
people were loaded with debts, and refased to enlist themselves 
in military service, unless those debts were cancelled. This 
was @ very pressing and critical juncture; but the Senate 
found an expedient, which was to create 2 Dictator, with a 
power £0 absolute as to be above all law ; which, however, was 
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‘to last but a short tima Titus Largius was the personage 
named for the purpose; who, having appeased the tumult, and 
restored tranquillity, laid down his high employment, 

‘The Romans had often, in succeeding times, and on pressing 
occasions, recourse to this expedient. It is remarkable, that, 
though that office was invested with an absolute and despotic 
(power, not one Dictator abused it, for upwards of s hundred years, 


LETTER XVI. 


Nous voici parvenus i une importante Epoque de I'Histoire 
Romaine, c'est-a-dire, A l’établisnement d’un gouvernement libre. 

Les Rois et 1a Royanté étant bannis de Rome, on réaolut do 
oréer & Ja place d'un Roi, deux Consula, dont I'autorité ne seroit 
qu’annoelle, c'ost-A-dire, qu’elle ne dureroit qu'un an, On 
Iniasa au peuple le droit d’élire les Conauls, mais il ne pouvoit 
les choisir que parmi les Patriciens, c'est-A-dire les gens de 
qualité. Lea deux Consals avoient le méme pouvoir qu’avoient 
suparavant les Roia, mais aveo cette différence essentielle, qu'ils 
wevoient ce pouvoir que pour un an, et qu’a Ja fin de ce terme, 
ilsen devoient rendre compte au peuple; moyen assuré d’en 
prévenir fabus. Ils étoient appellés Consuls du verbo Latin 
consulere, qui signifie Conseiller, comme qui diroit, lee Conseil- 
tora de Ja République. 

Lee deux premiers Conaula qu'on ¢lut furent L. Junius 
Brnotus, et L. Collatinus, le mari de Lucréce. Les Consuls 
avoient les mémes marques de dignité que les Rois, except la 
couronge et le sceptre. Mais ils avoient Ja robe de pourpre, ot 
Ja Chaire Curule, qui étoit une Chaise d'ivoire, sar dea roues, 
‘Les Consuls, le Sénst, et le Peuple, firent tous serment, de no 
pas rappeller Tarquin, et de ne jamais souffrir de Roi & Rome. 

Remerquez bien la forme du gouvernement de Rome, 
Lautorité toit partagée entre les Consuls, le Sénat, le Peuple; 
chacun svoit soa droits: ot depuis co sage établinsement, Rome 
a’éleva, par un progris rapide, A une perfection, § une excellence 
quion a peine & concevoir, 

Bouvenez-vous que le gouvernement monarchique avoit 
durf deux cents querante quatre ans. 





TRANSLATION. 


‘We are now come fo an important apocha of the Roman 
History; I mean the establishment of s free government. 
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Boyelty being banished Rome, it was resolved to create, 
instead of a King, two Consuls, whose authority should be 
annual; or, in other words, was to last no longer than one year. 
The right of electing the Consuls was left to the peopla; but 
they could choose them only from among the Patricians; that 
ia, from among men of the firet rank. The two Consuls were 
jointly invested with the same power the Kings had before, with 
thie essential difference, that their power ended with the year; 
and, at the expiration of that term, they were obliged ta give 
an account of their regency to the people: a sure moans to pre- 
vent the abuse of i, They were called Consuls, from the Latin 
verb congulers, to counsel; which intimated their being Coun- 
sollora to the Republic. 

The first Consuls elected wero L. Junius Brutus, and P. 
Collatinus, Lucretia’s husband. The Consuls held the same 
badges of dignity as the Kings, excepting the crown and seoptre. 
‘They had the purple robe, and the Ourale chair, being a chair 
of ivory, set upon wheels, The Consuls, Senate, aud People, 
took a solemn oath, never to recall Tarquin, or suffer a King in 
Bome 

‘Take notice of the form of the Roman government. Tho 
power was divided between the Consuls, Senate, and Peoplo; 
each had their rights and privileges: and, from the time of that 
wise establishment, Rome exalted herself, with a rapid progress, 
to such « high point of perfection and excellency, as in scarce 
to be conceived. 

Remember that the monarchical government lasted two 
hundred and forty-four years, 


LETTER XIX. 


Cxpanpant Jes Patriciens en agisscient assez mal aveo le 
peuplo, et abusoient du pouvoir que leur rang et leurs 1icheases 
lear donnoient. Is imprisonnoient ceux des Plébéiens qui lear 
devoient de Tangent, ot les chargeoient de chaines. Ce qui 
causa tant de mécontentement, que lo peuple quitta Rome, et #e 
retira on corps, sar le Hont Saoré, & trois miilesde Rome. Une 
désertion si générale donna Valarme au Sénat ot aux Patriciens, 
qui leur envoyérent dea députations pour les persueder de 
revenit; mais inutilement. A la fin on choisit dix des plas 
sages ot des plus modérés du Sénat, qu’on envoya au peuple 
avoo tm plein pouvoir de conclure Is paix, sux meilleures con- 
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ditions qu’ils pourroient, Menénius Agrippa, qui porwit la 
parole, termina son disconre au peuple par un spologue qui lex 
frappa extrémement, ‘ Autrefoig,' dit il, ‘les membres du corps 
humain, indignés de ce qu'ils travailloient tous pour lestomac, 
pendant que Ini, oisif et paresseux, jonizeoit tranquillement dev 
plaisirs, qu’on lui préparoit, convinrent de ne plus rien faire: 
wais voulant dompter ainsi 'estomac, par la famine, tous lea 
aerabres et tout le corpa tombérent dans une foibleass, et une 
inauition extréme’ Tl comparoit ainsi cette division intestine 
des parties du corps, avec Ia division qui séparoit le peuple 
Waves Ie Sénat. Cotte application plut tant au peuple que la 
paix fat couclue & cerfaines conditions, dont la principale étoit, 
que le peuple choisiroit, panui eux, cing nonvesux magistrate, 
qui fucent appellez Tribane du peuple. Ils étoient élus tous leu 
uns, ot riew ue pouvoit ee faire sans lear cousentemnent. Si I’on 
proposoit quelyue loi, et que les Tribuns du peuple s'y opposas- 
veut, 14 loi ue pouvoit passer; ils n'dtoient pss méme 
obligéu d'alléguer de raison pour leur opposition, il euffisoit 
ywils dissent simplement Velo, qui veut dire, je défeuds 
Ttenurquez bien cette époque intéresraute de Thistoire Ro- 
muuiue, et ce changement considérable danw la forme du 
gouvernement, qui assura au peuple, pendant quelques Sidcles, 
leurs droite et leurs privildges, que les Granda sont toujours trop 
portés & euvabir injustement. Ce changement arrive lau de 
Rome 261, c’est-A-dire, vingt et uv an aprée le banuissement des 
Rois, ot ]'6tablissement dee Cousule. 

Outre lea ‘Tribuns, le peuple obtint aussi deux nouveaux 
Magistrate annuels appellés les Ediles du peuple, qui étoieut 
soumig aux Tribans du peuple, faisoient éxéouter leurs ordres, 
rendolent Ia justice sous eux, veilloient & l’entretien des templus 
ot des batimens publics, et prenoient soin des vivres. 

Remurquee quole étoient les principaux Magistrate de Rome. 
Promidromeut c'étoient les deux Consuls, qui étoient annuely, 
et qui avoient entre eux le pouvoir des Rois. Apres cela, dana 
lew graude besoing, on créa la charge de Dictateur, qui ne 
duroit ordinairement que six mois, meis qui étoit revétue d'un 
pouvoir absolu. 

Les Tribuns du Peuple étoient des Magistrate annuels, qui 
veilloient aux intéréts du peuple, et lea protégeoient contre les 
injustices dea Patriciens. Pour lea Ediles, je viens de décriro 
leurs fonctions, 

Quelques années epris on crés encore deux nouveaux Magiv- 
‘trate, qui s'appelloient les Censsure. Tis étoient d’abord pour 
cing ans; ils furent bisntdt réduits & un an et demi. Ils 
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avoient un trds-grand pouvoir, ile faisoient le dénombrement da 
peuple ; ils imposcient les taxes, ils avoient soin dea mosurs, et 
pouvoient chasser da Sénst ceux qu’ils en Jugeoient indignes ; 
ils pouvoient aussi dégrader les Chevaliers Bomains, en leur 
tant leur cheval. 

Pas fort long tems aprés, on eréa encore deux autres 
nouveaux Magistrata, appellés les Préteurs; qui étoient les 
principaux Officiers de la justice, et jngecient tous les 
procts, Voici dono les grands Mogistrats de la République 
Bomaine, selon Vordre de leur établissement: les Consuls, le 
Dictateur, lea Tribune du Peupls, les Ediles, les Censeurs, lea 
Préteura. 


TRANSLATION, 


‘Tau Patriciens, however, treated the people ungenorously, 
and abused the power which their rank and riches gave them, 
‘They threw into prison such of the Plebeians sa owed them 
money, and loaded them with irons. These harsh meagurea 
caused 0 great a discontent, that the people in a body aban~ 
doned Rome, and retired to a rising ground, three miles distant 
from the city, called Mons Sacer, Such a general defection 
alarmed the Senate and Patricians ; who sent deputation to 
persuade them to return, but to no purpose. At length eome 
of the wisest and most moderate of the Senatora were senton that 
business, with full powers to conclude a peace on the best con- 
ditions they could obtain. Agrippa, who spoke in bebalf of the 
Senate, finished his discourse with a fable, which made great 
impression on the minda of the people, ‘ Formerly,’ said he, 
‘the members of the human body, enraged that they should 
labour for the stomach, while that, remaining idle and idolent, 
anietly enjoyed those pleasures which were prepared for it, agreed 
to do nothing: but, intending to reduce the stomach by famine, 
they found that all the members grew weak, and the whole boy 
fell into an extreme inanition." 

‘Thos he compared this intestine division of the parts of the 
homan body, with the division that saparated the people from 
the Senste, This application plessed them so much, thet a re- 
conciliation was effected on certain conditions ; the principal cf 
‘which was, that the people should choose among themselves firo 
new Magistrates, who were called Tribunes of the People, They 
were chosen every year, and nothing could be done without 
their consent. If @ motion was made for preferring any law, 
and (he Tribunes of the People opposed it, the law could not 
pass; and they were not even obliged to allege any reason for 
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their opposition ; their merely pronouncing Velo, was enough ; 
‘whioh signifies I forbid. ‘Take proper notice of this interesting 
epocha of the Boman History, this important alteration in the 
form of government, that secured, for some ages, the rights and 
privileges of the people, which the Great are but too apt to in- 
fringe, ‘Thia alteration happened in the year of Rome 263; 
twenty-one years after the expulsion of Kings and the eatablich- 
ment of Consuls. 

Besides the Tribunes, the people obtained two other new 
annual magistrates, called Afdiles, who were subject to the 
authority of the Tribunes, edministered justice under them, 
took care of the building and reparation of temples and other 
public structures, and inspected provisions of all kinds, 

Bemember who were the principal Magistrates of Rome. 
Fit, the Consuls, whose office was annual, and who, between 
them, bad the power of Kings: next, the Dictator, created on 
extraordinary emergencies, and whose office usually lasted but 
six months, 

‘The Tribunes of the Peuple were annual Magistrates, who 
acted es guardians of the righta of the Commons, and protected 
them from the oppression of the Patricians, With regard to the 
Zidiles, I have already mentioned their functions. 

Some years after, two other new Magistrates were created, 
culled Censors. This office, at first, was to continue five years; 
Dut it was soon confined to a year and a half, The authority 
of the Consors was very great; their duty was the survey of 
the people, the laying on of taxes, and the censare of manners, 
They were empowered to expel any person from the Senste, 
whom they deemed unworthy of that Asserably ; and degrade a 
Homan Knight, by depriving him of his horse. 

Not very long after, two Prestors were instituted. These 
Magistrates were the chief Officers of justice, and decided all law- 
suits, Here you have a list of the grest Magivtrates of the 
Roman Commonwealth, according to their order and institution: 
the Consuls, the Dictator, the Tribunes of the People, the Mdiles, 
the Censors, the Pretors. 


LETTER XX. 


L'an 300 de Rome, les Bomains n'avoient pas encore de loix 
fixea et cortaines, de sorte que lea Consuls et les Sénateure, 
qwils commettoient pour juger, étoient les Arbitres abeolus da 
sort des citoyens, Le peuple voulut, dono, qu’au lien de ces 
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Jogemens arbitraires, on établit des Joix qui servissent de rigles 
sdrea, tant & T'égard du gouvernement et des affaires publiques, 
que par rapport aux différens entre lee particuliers, Sar quoi, 
Je Sénat ordonna qu’on enverroit des Ambassadeure & Athénes, 
en Grec, pour étndier les loix de os paye, et en rapporter celles 
qwile jugeroleat les plus convenables & la République. Ces 
Ambassadeurs étant de retour, on elut dix personnes (qui farent 
appeliées les Décemvirs) pour établir ces nouvelles loix. On 
Jenr donna un pouvoir absolu pour nn an, et pendant cetema-la, 
il n'y avoit point d’autre Magistrat 4 Rome. Jes Décemvirs 
firent graver leurs loix sur des tables d’airain posses dans ]'en- 
droit le plus apparent de Ia place publique; et cea loix farent 
toujours aprés appellées les Loix des Dix Tables! Main loraque 
lo terme du gouvernement des Décemvirs fat expité, ile ne 
voulurent point se démettre de leur pouvoir, mais ae rendirent 
par force les Tyrana de la République: ce qui causa de grands 
tumultes, A la fin ils furent obligéa de eéder, et Rome reprit 
son ancienne forme de gouvernement. 

L'ennée 365 de Rome, les Ganlois (o'est-d-dire lea Frangoia) 
entrérent en Italie, et marchérent vera Rome, avec une armée 
de plus de roixante mille hommes. Les Romains envoydrent & 
leur rencontre une armée, levée & Ia hite, de quaraute mille 
hommes. On ee battit, et lea Romaine fareat entidrement défaits. 
A cette triste nouvelle, tous ceux qui étoient restés A Rome eo 
rotirérent: dans Je Capitole, qui étoit la Citadelle, et s'y fortifie- 
rent aussi bien que Je tamale permettoit, Trois jours aprés, 
Brennng, le Général des Ganlois, s’avanca juequ'd Rome avor 
non armée, et trouvant 1a ville abandonnée, et sans défense, il 
assiégea la citadelle, qui se défendit aveo une bravoure incroy- 
able. Uno nuit que lea Gaulois vouloient Ia prendre par aur 
prise, et quills étoient montés jusqn’sux portes, sans qu'on s'en 
apporgit : M. Manlius, éveillé par les oria ot battement d’ailee 
des oies, donna Valarme, et sauva la citadelle, Bientét apres, 
Camille, un illustre Romain, qui avoit été banni de Rome, ayant, 
appria Ie danger aoquel aa Patrie se trouvoit exposée, survint 
aveo ce qa’ll put tronver de troupes dans les pays voieins, défit en- 
tidrement Jes Ganloia, et sanva Rome, Admirez ce bel exemple 
de grandeur dame! Camille, banni injustement de Rome, oublie 
Tinjure qu'on Iui a faite, son amour pour ea Patric |’emporte sur 
le desir de we venger, et il vient sauver ceux qui avoient voula 


Ie perdre, 


) Plus communément nommées Les Loix des Dowse Tables, paros que 
depuis il y en eut deux d’ajoutées aux dix premiéres. 
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TRANSLATION. 


In the year of the city 800, the Romans had no written or 
fixed statutes, insomuch that the Consuls and Senators. who 
were appointed Judges, were absolute Arbiters of the fate of tho 
citizens, The people therefore demanded, that, instead of such 
arbitrary decisions, certain stated Jaws should be enacted, ax 
directions for the administration of public affaira, and also with 
regard to private litigations. Whereapoa the Senators sent 
Ambassadors to Athens in Greece, to study the laws of that 
country, and to collect euch as they should find most suitable 
to the Republic. When the Ambassadors returned, ten persons 
who were styled Decemviri) were elected for the institution of 
these new laws, They were invested with absolate power for 
a whole year; during which time all other magistracies were 
amepended, ‘The Decemviri caused their laws to be engraved 
‘on brazen tables; which ever after were called the Lawe of the 
‘Ten Tables! These were placed in the most conspicuons part 
of the principal square in the city. When the time of the 
Decemviri was expired, they refused to lay down their power; 
‘but maintained it it by force, and became the tyrante of the Re- 
public. ‘This caused great tamults; however, they were at 
length constrained to yield; and Rome returned to its ancient 
form of government. 

About the year of Rome 365, the Gauls (that is to say, the 
French) entered Italy, and marched towards Rome with an 
army of above sixty thousand men. The Romans levied in haste 
an army of forty thousand men, and sent it to encounter them, 
‘The two armies came to sn engagement, in which the Romens 
received a total defeat. On the arrival of this bad news, all 
who had remained at Rome fied into the Capitol, or Citadel, and 
there fortified themselves, as well as the shortness of time would 
permit, Three days after, Brennus, General of the Gaule, ad- 
‘vanced to Rome with his army, and found the city abandoned; 
whereupon ho laid siege to the Capitol, which was defended 
with incredible bravery. One night when the Gauls determined 
to surprise the Capitol, and had climbed up to the very ram- 
parta, without being perceived, M. Msnlins, awakened by the 
cackling of geese, alarmed the garrison, and saved the Capitol, 
At the same time Camillus, an illustrious Roman, who, some 
time before, had been banished from the city, having hed in- 


aaay sage Semen sale See st en ein Ditien, Re Maing: 
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formation of the danger to which his country was exposed, came 
upon the Gauls in the rear, with as many troops as he could 
suster up sbout the country, and gave them « total overthrow. 
Admire, in Camillus, this fine example, this greatness of soul ; 
he who, having been unjnetly banished, forgetfal of the wrongs 
he had received, and actuated by the love of his country, more 
than the desire of revenge, comes to save those who had sought 
his rain, 


LETTER XXL 


Mon coer Enrawr, A Bath, ce 28me Mara, 1789, 


Par regu uve lettre de Monsiour Maittsire, dans laquelle it 
me dit beaucoup de bien de vous, et m'assure que vous apprepes 
bien; aur quoi j'ai d’abord acheté quelque chose de fort joli 
pour vous apperter d'ici, Voyez un peu ei vous n'avez pee 
sujet d’aimer Monsieur Maittaire, et de faire tout ce que vous 
pouvez; & fin qu'il soit content de vous. J] me dit que vous 
allez & présent recommencer ce que vous avez déji appris; il 
faut y bien faire attention, au moins, ¢t ne pas répéter comme 
un perroquet, sans savoir ce que cela veut dire, 

Jevous ai dit daus ma dornidre, que pour étre parfaitement 
honntte homme, il ne suffisoit pas simplement d’étre justo; 
maia que la générosité, et Ia grandeur d’ime, alloient bien pl 
loin, Vous le comprendrex mieux, peut-Stre, par des exemple 
en voici, 

Alexandre le grand, Roi de Macédoine, syant vaincu Darius 
Roi de Porse, prit un nombre infini de prisonniers, et entre 
autres 1a famme et Ia mare de Darius; or selon les droits do la 
guerre il auroit pu avec justice en faire ses esclaves; mais il 
avoit trop de grandeur d'tme pour abuser de sa victoire. 1 les 
traita toujours en Reines, et leur témoigna les mémes égards, 
et le méme respect, que s'il eut 66 Jeur sujet, Ce que Darius 
ayant entendu, dit qu’Alexandre méritoit sa victoire, et qu'il 
Gtoit seul digne de regner % ea place. Remarquez par 1A com- 
ment des ennemis mémes sont foroéa de donner dea lounges & 
la vertu, ot A la grandeur d’éme, 

Inles César, aussi, le premier Empereur Romain, avoit de 
Vhumsnit6, et de la grandenr d'tme ; car aprés avoir vaincu le 
grand Pompée, 4 1a batsille de Pharsale, il pardonne A ceux, 
que selon Jes loix de la guerre, il auroit pu faire mourir: et non 
seulement il leur donne la vie, mais il leur rendit leurs biena et 
‘Tenra honneurs. Sur quoi, Cioéron dans une de see Haranguee, lui 
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dit cé beau mot; Nihil enim potest fortuna ina majus, quam ut 
pousis, aut Natura tua melius, quam ut eelis, consercare quampluri- 
‘mos: 0@ qui veut dire ; ‘Votre fortune ne pouvoit rien faire de 
plas grand, pour vous, que de vous donner le pouvoir de nauver 
tant de gens; et la nature ne pouvoit rien faire de meilleur, 
‘pour vous, qne de vous en donner Is volonté.’ Vous voyer 
core par Ja, ja gloire, et Jos Sloges, qu'on gagne A faire du bi 
ontre Je plaisir qu'on ressent en soi-méme, et qui surpaese tous 
les autres plaisirs, 

‘Adiou, je finirai cette lettre comme Cicéron finissoit souvent 
les siennes. Jubeo te bene ralere ; c'est-i-dire; je vous ordome 
de vous bien porter, 








TRANSLATION, 


My pear Custp, Bath, March the 28th, 1730. 

I wave received a letter from Mr Maittaire, in which he 
gives a very good account of you; and assures me, that you im- 
prove in learning; upon which I immediately bought some- 
thing very pretty, to bring you from hence, Consider, now, 
whether you ought not to love Mr Maittaire; and to do every- 
thing in your power to pleaso him, He tells me, you are going 
to begin again what you have already learned: you ought to 
‘be very attentive, and not repeat your lessons like a parrot, 
without knowing what they mean, 

In my last I told you, that, in order to be a perfectly virtuous 
man, justice was not sufficient ; for that generosity and groat- 
ness of soul implied much more, You will understand this 
better by examples: here are some. 

Alexander the Great, King of Macedonia, having conquered 
Darius, King of Persia, took an infinite number of prisoners; 
and, among others, the wife and mother of Darius. Now, ac- 
cording to the laws of war, he might with justice havo made 
slaves of them: but he had too much greatnesa of soul to make 
a bad use of his victory ; he therefore treated them as Queens, 
and showed them the same attentions and respect, as if he had 
Deen their subject ; which Darius hearing of, said, that Alexander 
deserved to be victorious, and was alone worthy to reign in his 
stead. Observe by this, how virtue, and greatness of soul, com- 
pel even enemies to bestow praises. 

‘Inline Ceoaar too, the Srst Emperor of the Romans, was in an 
eminent degree possessed of humanity, and this greatness of 
soul. After having vangui: Pompey the Great at the battle 
of Pharsalia, he pardoned those whom, according to the laws of 
‘war, he might have put to death ; and not only gave them their 
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lives, but aleo restored them their fortunes and their honours, 
Upon which Cicero, in one of his Orations, makes this beautifol 
remark, speaking to Julius Cesar: Nii? enim potest fortuna tua 
majus, quam ut possis, aut Natura tua meline, quam wf velis, con- 
servare quamplurimos: which means, ‘Fortune could not do more 
for you, than give you the power of saving eo many people; nor 
‘Natureserve you better, than in giving you the will todo it’ You 
see by that, what glory and praite sre gained by doing good ; be- 
aides the pleasure which is felt inwardly, and exceeds all others. 

Adieu! I ehall conclude this letter, as Cicero often does his; 
Jubeo te bene valere : that is to say, I order you to be in good 
health. 





LETTER XXIL 


Deaz Boy, ‘Tunbridge, Joly the 15th, 1789, 

I Hanx you for your concern about my health; which I 
would huve given you an socouut of sooner, but that writing 
does not agree with these waters. Iam better since I have 
‘been hero ; and shall therefore stay a month longer. 

Signor Zamboni compliments me, through you, much more 
than I deserve ; but pray do you take care to deserve what he 
says of you; and remember, that praise, when it isnot deserved, 
is the soverest satire and abuse : and the most effectual way of 
exposing people's vices and follies, This is a figure of speech 
called Irony ; which in saying directly the contrary of what you 
mean ; but yol it is not @ lie, because you plainly show, thet 
you mean directly the contrary of what you say; 80 that you 
ecelve nobody. For example ; if one were to compliment @ 
notorious knave for hie singalar honesty and probity, and an 
eminent fool for hia wit and parta, the irony is plain, and every 
ody would discover the satire, Or, auppose that I were to 
commend you for your great attention to your book, and for 
your retaining and remembering what you bave once learned ; 
‘Would not you plainly perceive the irony, and ses that I laughed 
at you? Therefore, whenever you are commended for anything, 
consider faitly, with yourself, whether you deserve it or not; 
and ifyou do not deserve it, ramember that you are only abused 
and laughed st; and endeavour to deserve better for the fature, 
and to prevent the irony. 

Make my compliments to Mr Maitteire, and return him my 
thanks for his letter. Ho tells me, that you are again to go 
over your Latin and Greek Grammar; so that when I return, I 
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sxpect to find you very perfect in it; but if I do not, T shalt 
compliment you upon your application and memory, Adien, 


LETTER XXHI. 

Mr vegas Bor, July the 2th, 1789, 

I was pleased with your asking me, the last time I saw yon, 
why I bad left off writing; for I looked upon it as «sign that 
you liked and minded my letters: if that be the case, you shall 
hear from me often enough; and my letters may be of use, if 
you will give attention to them ; otherwise it is only giving 
myself trouble to no purpose ; for it signifies nothing to read. 
a thing once, if one doca not mind and remember it, It ie 
sure sign of a little mind, to be doing one thing, and at the asme 
time to be either thinking of another, or not thinking atall. Ono 
ehould alwaya think of what one is about: when one is learn- 
ing, one should not think of play; and when one is ot play, one 
should not think of one’s learning. Besides that, if you do not 
mind your book while you are at it, it will be a double trouble 
to you, for you must Iearn it all over again. One of the most 
important points of life is Decency ; which is to do what is pro- 
per, and where it is proper; for many things are proper at one 
time, and in one place, thet are extremely improper in another: 
for example; it is very proper and decent, that you should play 
some part of the day; but you must feel that it wonld be very 
improper and indecent, if you were to fly your kite, or play at 
nine ping, while you aro with Mr Meittaire. It ia very proper 
and decent to dance well; but then you inust dance only at 
Dalle, and places of entertainment ; for you would be reckoned 
@ fool, if you wore to dance at church or at a funeral. I Lope, 
by these examples, you understand the meaning of the word 
Decency; which in French is Bienséance; in Latin, Decorum ; 
and in Greek, Uperov. Cicero says of it, Sic hoc Decorum quod 
elucet in vité, movet approbationem eorum quibuscum vivitur, ordine 
et constantid, et moderations dictorum omnium atque factorum :' by 
which you eee how necessary Decency is, to gain the approba- 
tion of mankind. And, as I am sure you desire to gain Mr 
‘Maittaire’* approbation, without which you will never have 
mine, I dare say you will mind and give attention to whatever 
he says to you, and behave yourself seriously and decently, 
se, Tag 5 snes whe fn ast Ed eit So eppnvral ct Geoseebect 
aoe both of speeth and actin. as 
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while you sre with him; afterwards play, run, and jump, 
much og ever you pleaae, 


LETTER XXIV. 

Dear Bor, Friday, 

was very glad when Mr Maittaire told me, that you had 
more attention now than you used to have; for it is the only 
‘way to reap any benefit by what you learn, Without attention 
it is impossible to remember, and without remembering it is but 
time and labour Jost to learn. I hope, too, that your atten- 
tion is not only employed upon words, but upon the senso 
and meaning of those words; that is, that when you read, 
‘or get anything by heart, you observe the thoughts and re- 
flectious of the author, as well as his words. This attention 
will fornish you with materials, when you come to compose 
and invent upon any subject yourself: for example, when you 
read of anger, envy, hatred, love, pity, or any of the pas- 
sions, observe what the author says of them, and what good or 
ill effects he ascribes to them. Observe, too, the greet differ- 
ence between prose and veree, in treating the same anbjecta, In 
vorse, tho figures are stronger and bolder, and the diction or 
expression loftier or higher, than in prose ; nay, the words in 
‘verge are seldom put in the same order as in prose. Verse is 
full of metaphors, similes, and epithets. Epithets (by the way) 
are adjectives, which mark some particolar quality of the thing 
or porscn to which they are added ; as for example, Pius 2neas, 
the pious Aineas ; Pius is the epithet : Fama Mendez, Fame 
that Tie H Mendaz i is the epithet : Hodac-wxic Agudaic "Achil- 
Jes swift of foot; Todac-wxve is the epithet. This is the same 
in all languages ; as for instance; they aay in French, ['Envia 
pals et blime, PAmour aveugle; in English, pale, livid Envy, 
blind Love ; these adjectives are the epithets. Envy isalways 
represented by the Posts, as pale, meagre, and pining away at 
‘other people's happiness, Ovid says of Envy, 

‘Vinqua tenet Inorymas, quod nil lacrymabile ocrnit: 

which means, that Envy can soarce help erying, when she sees 
nothing to cry st; that is, she cries when she sees others happy. 
Envy is certainly one of the meanest and most tormenting of 
all passions, since there is hardly anybody that has not some- 
thing for en envious man to envy ; eo that ho can never be 
happy while ho sces auybody else so. Adiou. 
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LETTER XXV. 


Deak Boy, Ineworth, September the 10th, 3739, 

Srxce you promise tc give attention, and to mind what 
you learn, I shall givo myself the trouble of writing to yon 
‘again, and sball endeavour to instruct you in several things, 
that do not fall under Mr Maittaire’s province ; and which if 
they did, he could teach you much better than I can, I neither 
pretend nor propose to teach them you thoroughly ; you are not 
yet of an age fit for it: I only mean to give you a general 
notion, at present, of some things that you muet Jearn more 
particularly hereafter, and that will thon bo the easier to you 
for having bad a genoral idea of thom now. For example, to 
give you some notion of History. 

History is an account of whatever has been done by any 
country in general, or by any nuinber of people, or by any one 
man; thus, the Roman History is an account of what the Ro- 
mans did, as a nation ; the History of Catiline’s conspiracy, is 
an account of what waa done by particular number of peopl 
and the History of Alexander the Great, written by Quin’ 
Curtiuy, is the account of the life and actions of one single man, 
History is, in short, an account or relation of anything that bas 
been done. 

History is divided into sacred and profane, ancient aud 
modern. 

Sacred History is the Bible, that is, the Old and New Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament is the History of the Jews, who 
«were Goft’s chosen people ; and the New Testament is the His- 
tory of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 

Profane History is the account of the Heathen Gods, such 
ag you read in Ovid's Metamorphoses, and which you will know 
a great deal more of, when you come to read Homer, Virgil, and 
the other ancient Poets, 

Ancient History is the account of all the kingdums and 
countries in the world, down to the end of the Roman Empire. 

Modern History ia the account of the kingdoms and countries 
of the world, eince the destruction of the Roman Empire, 

‘The perfect knowledge of History is extreincly necessary ; 
because, 68 it informs ua of what was done by other people, in 
former ages, it instructs us what to do in the like cases, Be- 
sides, aa it is the common subject of conversation, it is a shame 
to ba ignorant of it, 
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Geography must necessarily accompany History; for it 
would not be enough to know what things were done formerly, 
but we must know where they were done ; and Geography, you 
know, is the description of the earth, and shows us the situations 
of towns, countries, and rivers. For example; Geography 
shows you that England is in the North of Europe, that London 
ia the chief town of England, and that it is situated upon the 
river Thames, in the county of Middlesex: and the same of 
other towns and countries, Geography is likewiea divided into 
ancient and modern; many countries and towns having, now, 
very different names from what they had formerly ; and many 
towns, which made a great figure in ancient times, being now 
utterly destroyed, and not existing: as the two famous towns of 
‘Troy in Asia and Carthage in Africa ; of both which there are 
not now the least remains, 

Read this with attention, and then go to play with as much 
attention ; and ao farowell, 


LETTER XXVL 
‘Dear Boy, Isleworth, September the 15th, 1739, 


History must be accompanied with Chronology, as well as 
Goography, or else one has but « very confused notion of it; for 
it in not sufficient to know whet things have been done, which 
History teaches us; and where they bave been done, which we 
Jearn by Geography ; but one must know when they have been 
done, and that is the particular business of Chronology. 1 will 
therefore give you a general notion of it. * 

Chronology (in Freach la Chronoloyie) fixes tho dates of 
facts ; that is, it informs us when such and euch things were 
done ; reckoning from certain periods of time, which are called 
Zrax, or Epoohs: for example, in Europe, the two principal 
seras or epochs, by which we reckon, are, from the creation of 
the world to the birth of Christ, which was four thousand years; 
and from the birth of Christ to this time, which is one thousand 
seven hundred end thirty-nine years: 90 that, when one 
speaks of a thing that was done before the birth of Christ, 
one says, it was done in such a year of the world; aa, for 
‘instance, Rome was founded in the three thousand two hundred 
and twenty-fifth year of the world; which was about aeven 
hundred and fifty years before the birth of Christ. And one 
says, that Charlemain was made the first Emperor of Gormany 
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in the year eight hundred; tbat is to sey, eight hundred years 
after the birth of Christ. So thet you nee, the two great periols, 
zarax, or epochs, from whence we date everything, are the crea- 
tion of the world, and the birth of Jesus Christ, 

‘There is another term In Chronology, called Centuries, which 
is only used in reckoning after tho birth of Christ. A century 
means one bundred years; consequently, there have been 
seventeen centuries since the birth of Christ, and we are now in 
the eighteanth century. When anybody says, then, for example, 
that such a thing was dono in the tenth century, they mean, 
after the year nine hundred, and before the year one thousand, 
after the birth of Christ. When anybody makes a mistake in 
Chronology, and says, that « thing was done some years sooner, 
or some yeurs later, than it really was, that error is called an 
Anachronism, Chronology requires memory and attontion; 
both which you can have if you please: and I shall try them 
both, by asking yoa questions about this letter, tho next time 1 
Bee you. 





—— 
LETTER XXVI. 


‘Dean Bor, Isleworth, September the 17th, 1789. 


In my two last letters I explained to you the meaning and 
use of History, Geography, and Chronology, aud showed you 
the connection’ they had with one another; that is, how they 
‘were joined together, and depended each upon the other, We 
will now consider History more particularly by iteelf, 

‘The most ancient Historios of all are go mixed with fables, 
that ie,“with falsehoods and invention, that little credit is to be 
given to them. All the Heathen Gods and Goddesses, that 
you read of in the Poets, were only men and women ; but, as 
‘they hed either found out some useful invention, or had done a 
great deal of good in the countries where they lived, the people, 
who had a great veneration for them, made thom Goda ard 
Goddesses when they died, addressed their prayers and raised 
altars to them. ‘Thus Bacchus, the God of Wine, was only the 
firet man who invented the making of wine; which pleased the 
people 40 much, that they made a God of him: and may be 
they were drunk when they made him so. So Ceres, the God- 
dees of Plenty, who is elwoys represented, in pictares, with 

“‘wheat-sheaves about her head, was only some good woman, who 
invented ploughing, and sowing, and raising oon ; sud the 
people, who owed their bread to her, deified her, that is, made 
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a Goddess of her, The case is the same of all the other Pagan 
ier and Goddesses, which you read of in profene and fabulous 
ry. 

The authentic, that ig, the true, ancient history is divided 
into five remarkable periods or seras, of the five great Empires 
ofthe world. The first Empire of the world was the Assyrian, 
which waa destroyed by the Medes. The Empire of the Medes 
was overturned by the Persians; and the Empire of the Persians 
was demolished by the Macedonians, under Alexander the Great, 
"The Empire of Alexander the Great lasted no longer than his 
life; for at his death, hie Generals divided the world among 
them, and went to war with one another; till, at last, the Ro- 
man Empire arose, swallowed them all up, and Rome became 
the mistress of ths world. Remember, then, that the five great 
Empires, that succeeded each other, were these :—1, The Aesy- 
rian Empire, first established. 2. The Empire of the Medes. 
3. The Persian Empire. 4, The Macedonian Empire. 6, The 
Roman Empire. 

If ever you find a word you do not understand, either in 
my letters or anywhere else, I hope you remember toask your 
Mamma the meaning of it, Here are but three in this letter, 
which you are likely not to understand ; these are, 

Cownzcrion, which is s noun substantive, that signifies a 
joining, or tying together; it comes from the verb to connect, 
which signifies to join, For example; one ssys of any two 
people that are intimate friends, and much together, there is a 
great connection between them, or, they are mightily connected. 
‘Que says 50 also of two things that have a resemblance, or a 
likeness to one another, there is a connection between them: as 
for example; there is a great connection betwoen Podtry and 
Painting, because they both express nature, and a strong and 
lively imagination is necessary for both, 

Derry is a verb, which siguifies to make a God; it comes 
from the Latin word Deus, God, and Fio,I become. The Ro- 
man Emperors were always deified after their death, though 
moat of them were rather devils when alive, 

AUTHENTIO means true; something thet may be depended 
upon, 86 coming from good authority, For example; one says, 
euch @ history is authentic, such a piece of news ie authentic; 
that is, one may depend upon the truth of it. 

I have just now received your letter, which is very well 
written. 


o 
st 
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LETTER XXVUI 


Dear Bor, Thursday, Isleworth, 


‘As I shall come to town next Saturday, I would have you 
come to me on Sanday morning, about ten o'clock: and I would 
have you likewise tell Mr Maittaire, that if it be not trouble. 
eome to him, I should be extremely glad to eee him at the same 
time. Iwould not have given him this troublo, but thet it is 
uncertain when I can wait upon him in town: I do not doubt 
‘but he will give me a good account of you, for I think you are 
now sensible of the advantages, the pleasure, and the necessity 
of learning well ; J think, too, you have an ambition to excel in 
whatever you do, and therefore will apply yourself, I must aleo 
tell you, that you sre now talked of as an eminent scholar, for 
your age; and therefore your shame will be the greater, if you 
should not answer the expectations people have of you. Adieu. 





LETTER XXIx. 


Dear Boy, Monday, 


Ir was @ great pleasure to me, when Mr Maittaire told me, 
yesterday, in your presence, that you began to mind your learn- 
ing, and to givo more attention. If you continue to do so, you 
will find two advantages in it: the one your own improvement, 
the other, my kindness ; which you must never expect, but when 
Mr Maittaire tells me you deserve it, There is no doing any- 
thing well without application and industry. Industry (in Latin 
Industria, and in Greek ayxwvora) is defined (that is, described) 
to be frequen exercitium circa rem honestam, unde aliquis indus- 
triua dicitur, hoc est studiosus, vigilans.. This I expect 20 much 
from you, that I do not doubt, in a little time, but that I shail 
hear you called Philip the industrious, or, if you like it better in 
Greck, Gdcemoe ayxerooc. Most of the great men of antiquity 
had some epithet added to their names, describing some particu- 
lar merit they had ; and why should not you endeavour to bo 
distinguished by some honoarable appellation? Parta and 
quickness, though very nocessary, ate not alone sufficient; atten- 





4. Eroqumt occupation inn honourable pursuit ovuses mx tobe called 
induatrious, that is, diligent and 
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tion and application must complete the business: and both 
together will go a great way. 
Accipite ergo animis, atque hese mea figite dicta. 
Adien, 

Wo were talking yesterday of America, which I told you 
was first discovered by Christopher Columbus, » Gezioese, 
through the. encouragement of Ferdinando and Isabella, King 
and Queen of Spain, in 1491, that is, at the latter end of the 
fifteenth century ; but I forgot to tell you, that it took its neme 
of America from one Veepusius Americus, of Floreuce, who dis- 
covered South America in 1497, The Spaniards began their 
conquests in America by the islands of St Domingo and Cuba ; 
and soon afterwards Ferdinando Cortez, with a small army,lended 
upon the continent, took Mexico, and beat Montezuma, the Indian 
Emperor, This encouraged other nations to go and try what 
they could get in this new-discovered world. The English have 
got there, New York, New England, Jamaica, Barbadoos, Caro- 
Tina, Pensylvania, and Maryland, and some of the Leeward 
ielands, The Portugueso have got the Bravils; the Dutch, 
Curagos and Surinam; and the French. Martinico and New 
France, 


LETTER XXX. ¢ 
‘Dear Bor, Monday, 

I nave lately mentioned Obronology to you, though slightly; 
but, as it is very necessary you should know something of it, I 
will repeat it now a little more fully, in order to give you a better 
notion of it, 

Chronology is the art of measuring and distinguishing time, 
or the doctrine of epochs, which, you know, are particular and 
remarkable periods of time. The word Chronology is com- 
pounded of the Greck word ypovos, which signifies Time, and 
Royoc, which signifies Discourse. Chronology and Geography 
are called the two eyes of History, because History can never 
ba clear and well understood without them. History relates facta; 
Chronology tells us at what time, or when those facts were done; 
and Geography shows us in what place or country they were 
done, The Grecks measured their time by Olympiads, which 
was a space of four years, called in Greek Ohvpmas. This 


1 "Take these my counsels, ia thy mind infix them. 
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method of computation had ita rise from the Olympic Games, 
which were celebrated the beginning of every fifth year, on the 
banks of the river Alpheus, near Olympia, a city in Greece, The 
Greeka, for example, would say, that such a thing happened in 
euch a year of such an Olympiad : as, for instance, that Alex- 
ander the Great died in the first year of the 114th Olympind, 
‘The first Olympiad was seven hundred and seventy-four years 
Defore Christ ; 80, consequently, Christ was born in the first year 
of the 195th Olympiad. 

The period, or ara, from whence the Romans reckoned their 
time, was from the building of Rome; which they marked thus, 
ab U. C. that is, ab Urbe Condité. Thus, the Kings were ox- 
pelled, and the Consular Government established, the 244th ab 
O.C. that is, of Rome. ; 

‘All Europe now reckons from the great epochs of the birth 
of Jesus Chriet, which was one thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-eight years ago; so that, when anybody asks, in what 
year did such or such a thing happen, they mean in what year 
since the birth of Christ, 

For example; Charlemain, in French Charlemagne, was. 
made Emperor of the West in the year 800; that is, eight 
hundred years after the birth of Christ ; but, if we speak of any 
event or historical fact that happened before that time, we then 
say, it happened so many yeara before Christ. For instance; 
we say Rome was built seven hundred and fifty years before 
Christ, 

The Turks date from their Hegira, which was the yoar of the 
flight of their false prophet Mahomet,from Mecos ; and, as we any 
that such » thing was done in such a year of Christ, they say, 
such @thing was done in such a year of the Hogira, Their 
Hogira begins in the 622nd year of Christ, that is, above eleven 
hundred years ago. 

There are two great periods in Chronology, from which tho 
nations of Europe date events. The first ia the Creation of tho 
world ; the second, the Birth of Jesus Christ, 

‘Those events that happened before the Birth of Christ, aro 
dated from the Creation of the World. Those eventa which havo 
happened since the Birth of Christ, are dated from that time; as 
the present year 1739. For example; 





ABE. 
Noah's Flood happened in the year of the world . . . 1656 
Babylon was built by Semiramis in the year. . . . 1800 
Moses was born in the year... woe ee 2600 
‘Troy was taken by the Greeks in the year». =... 2600 
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Rome founded by Bomulug, inthe year... . . . 3925 
Alexander the Great conquered Persia... 5... S674 
‘Jesus Christ born in the yoar of the world |. . 4000 

The meaning of A. 36 af the top of these figures is Anno 
Mundi, the year of the world. 


From the birth of Chriet, all Christians date the events that 
have happened since that time ; and this is called the Christian 
ara. Sometimes we say, that such a thing happened in such a 
year of Christ, and sometimes we say, in such e century, Now, 
century is one hundred years from the birth of Christ; so that 
at tho end of evory hundred years @ new century begins; and 
‘we are, consequently, now in the eighteenth century. 


For example, as to the Christian sera, or since the birth of 
Christ : 


Mahomet, the fale prophet of the Tarks, who established 
the Mahometan religion, and writ the Alcoran, which is 
the Turkish book of religion, died in the seventh cen- 
tury ; that is,in the year of Christ. . 

Charlemain was crowned Emperor jn the last yoar of tho 
eighth centary, thet is,inthe year . . . . . . 800 


Here the old Roman Empire ended. 


William the Conqueror waa crowned king of England 

in the eloventh century, inthe year . + 1066 
The Reformation, that is, the Protestant Reli on, ‘began 

by Martin Luther, in the sixteenth century, in the year 1530 
Gunpowder invented, by one Bertholdas, s German Monk, 

in the fourteenth century, in the year... 1380 
Printing invented, at Haerlem in Holland, or at Strasbourg, 

or at Mentz in Germany, in the fifteenth century, about 





632 








theyer. 2... ee ee ee ee MO 
Adieu. 
LETTER XXXL 
Mow-cuer Exrant, A Bath, ce 17me d’Oct. 1739, 


‘Ew vérité je orois que vous étes le promier gargon A qui, 
avant Page do huit ans, on ait jamais parl6 dos figures de la rhé- 
torigue, comme jai fait dans ma dermiére :! mais aussi il me 
semble qu'on ne peut pas commencer trop jeune & y penser un- 


+ Qui ne se trouve pas. 
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peu; et Vart de persusder A Tesprit, et de toucher le ccsur, 
mérite bien qu'on y iasse attention de bonne heure, 

‘Vous concevez bien gu'an homme qui parle et qui Gorit 
élégamament et avec grice; qui choisit bien ses paroles, et qui 
orne et embellit la matitre sur laquelle il parle ou écrit, per- 
suadera mioux, et obtindra plus facilement ce qu'il souhaite, 
qo'un homme qui s'explique mal, qui parle mal ea lengue, qui 
se sert de mots bas et valgaires, et qui enfin o'a ni grice, ni 
élégance en tout ce quill dit. Or c'est cet art de bien parler, 
que la Rhétorique enseigne ; et quoique je ne songe pas A vous 
y enfoncer encore; je voudrois ponrtant bien vous en donner 
quelque Idée, convenable & votre fige. 

La premiére chose i laquelle vous devez faire attention, 
c'est do parler Ia languo que vous parler, dans sa dernidre pursté, 
et sclon les rglea de la Grammaire. Car il n'est pas permis, 
de faire des fantes contre la Grammaire, on de se servir de 
mots, qui ne sont pas véritablemeut des mots, Mais co n'est 
pas encore tout, car il ne suffit point de ne pas parler mal; mais 
il faut parler bien, et le meilleur moyen d’y parvenir eat de lire 
avec attention les meilleurs livrea, et de remarquer comment les 
honnétes gens ct ceux qui parlent le mieux s’oxpriment; cat 
les Bourgeois, le petit peuple, les Jaquais, et lcs sarvantes, tout 
cela parle mal. Ils ont des expressions basses et vulgaires, Jont 
Jes honnétes gens ne doivent jamaisseservir. Dane les Nommbros, 
its joignent le singulier et lo pluriel ensemble ; dans les Genres, 
ils confondent le masoulin avec lo féminin ; et dane les Tema, 
ils pronnent souvent !’un pour l'autre, Pour éviter toutes ccs 
fautes, il fant lire avec acin ; remarquer le tour et les expressions 
des meilleurs suteurs; et ne jeroais passer un seul mot qu'on 
n’entend pas, ou sur lequel on a la moindro difficulté, sans en 
dermander exactement Ia signification. Par exemple; quand 
vous livex les Métamorphosea d'Ovide, aveo Monsieur Martin ; 
il faut lui demander le sens de chaque mot que vous ne savec 
pas, ot méme si c'est un mot, dont on peut ge servir on proso 
aussi bien qu'en vers: car, comme je vous ai dit sutrefois, le lan- 
gage poutique est différent du langage ordinaire, et il y a bien 
des mots dont on se sert dans la podsie, qu'on fercit fort mal 
employer dans la prose. De méme quand vous lines lo Fran- 
Gois, aveo Moneieur Pelnote, demandez-lui le eens de chaque 
Touveau mot que vous rencontres chemin faisant ; et priez-le de 
‘vous donner des exemples de 1s manigre dont il faut s'en eervir. 
Tout ceci ne demande qu'un peu d’attention, et pourtant il n'y 
arion de plus utile. Il fant (dit-on) qu'un horame soit né Potte ; 
maiail peut se faire Orateur. Nascitur Paeta, ft Orator. C'est 
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Aedire, qu'il faut étre né nvec une certaine force et vivacité 
esprit pour ttre Pout ; mais que Vattention, le lectare, et lo 
travail wuffisent pour faire un Orateur. Adieu. 


‘TRANSLATION. 


My pear Camp, ‘Bath, October the 17th, 1739. 


‘Inveep, U believe you are the first boy, to whom (under the 
age of eight years) one has ever ventured to mention the figures 
of rhetoric, aa I did in my lest? But I am of opinion, thet we 
cannot begin to think too young; and that the art which teaches 
us how to persuade the mind, and touch the heart, must surely 
deserve the earlicat attention. 

‘You cannot but be convinced, that a mau who speaks and 
writes with elegance and grace; who makes choice of good words; 
and adorns and embellishes the subject, upon which he cither 
speaks or writes, will persuade better, and succeed more easily 
in obtaining what he wishes, than a man who does not explein 
himeelf clearly ; speaks his language ill; or makes use of low 
and valgar expreesions ; and who has neither grace nor elegance 
in anything that he says. Now it is by Rhetoric that the art 
of speaking eloquently is taught: and, though I cannot think 
‘of grounding you in it as yet, I would wish however to give 
you an ides of it suitable to your age. 

‘Tho first thing you should attend to is, to speak whatever 
language you do speak, in its greatest purity, and according to 
the rules of Grammar; for we must never offend against Gram- 
mar; nor make use of words, which are not really words. This 
fa not all; for not to speak ill, is not sufficient ; we must epeak 
well; and the best method of attaining to that, is to read the 
‘best authors with attention; and to observe how people of 
fashion speak, and those who express themselves best; for 
shop-keepers, common people, foctmen, and maid-servants, all 
speak il Thoy make use of low and vulgar expressions, which 
people of rank never use. In Numbers, they join the singular 
‘and the plural together; in Genders, they confound masculine 
with feminine ; and in Tenses, they often take the one for the 
other, In order to avoid all these faults, we must read with 
care, observe the turn and expressions of the best authors ; and 
not pass a word which we do not understand, or concerning 
which we have the least doubt, without exactly inquiring the 
meaning of it. For example; when you read Ovid's Metamor- 
Phoses with Mr Martin, you should ask him the moaning of 


" Not to be found. 
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every word you do not know; and aleo, whether it ia a word 
thet may be made use of in prose, as well as in voreo: for aa 
I formerly told you, the language of poetry is different from 
that which is proper for common discourse; and a man would 
‘be to blame, to make use of some words in prose, which are 
very happily applied in poetry. In the same manner, when you 
read French with Mr Pelnote, ask him the meaning of svory 
‘word you meet with, that is new to you; and desire him to give 
you examples of the various ways in which it may be used, 
‘All this requires only a little attention ; and yet there is nothing 
more useful. It is said, that a man must be born a Poet; but 
that he can make himself an Orator, Nascitur Posta, fit Orator, 
‘This means, that, to be a Poet, one must be born with a certain 
degree of strength and vivacity of mind; but that attention, 
reading, and labour, are sufficient to form an Orator, Adieu, 


LETTER XXXIL. 
Dear Bor, Bath, October the 26th, 1739, 


‘Txovox Poetry differs much from Oratory in many things, 
yet it makes use of the same figures of Rhetoric; nay, it aboanda 
in metaphors, similes, and allegories; and you may learn the 
purity of the language, aud the ornaments of eloquence, as well 
by reading verse a8 prose, Poetical diction, that is, poctical 
Isnguage, is more sublime and lofty than prose, and takes 
liberties which are not allowed in prose, and are callod 
Poetical Licences, This difference between verse and prose you 
will eagily observe, if you read them both with attention. In 
‘verso, things aro seldom said plainly and simply, as one would 
‘ey them in prose; but they are described aud embellished: as 
for example; what you hear the watchman say often in three 
monde cloudy morning, ia naid thus in verse, in the tragedy of 

"Tg dari grr he morning ey 
This is postical diction; which would be improper in prose, 
though each word separately may be used in pros, 

Twill give you, here, a very pretty copy of verses of Mr 
Waller's, which is extremely poetical, and full of images, It is 
toa Lady who layed upon the lute. The Inte, by the way, is 
an instrament with m: strings, which are played upon b; 
the finneen aay played upon by 
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‘Mind all the postical beauties of these verses, He supposes 
the sounds of the strings, when she touches them, to be the ex- 
preasion of their joy for kissing her fingers. Then, he compares 
the trembling of the strings to the trembling of a lover, who is 
supposed to tremble with joy and awe, when touched by the 
person he loves. He represents Love (who, you know, ia de- 
scribed as a little boy, with a bow, arrows, end quiver) as 
standing by her, and shooting his arrows at people's hearts, 
while her music softens and disarms them, Then he concludes 
with that fine simile of Nero, a very crnel Roman Emperor, who 
set Rome on fire, and played on the harp all the while it was 
Durning: for, as Love is represented by the Poets as fire and 
flames; 0 she, while people were burning for love of her, 
|, a8 Nero did while Rome, which he had set on fire, was 
burning. Pray get these verses by heart against I see you, 








You will observe, that these verses are all long, or heroic 
verees, that is, of ten syllables, or five feet. for a foot is two 
syllables. . 


LETTER XXXL 


Mox czen Exrant, A Bath, os 29me d’Ootobre, 1789. 
&1 Yon peut étre trop modeste, vous Pétes, et vous méritez 
plus que vous nedemandez, Une canne & pomme d'atbre, et 
‘uno paire de boncles, sunt des récompenses trie-modiques 
Pour ce que yous faites, et j'y ajouterai bien quelque antre 
chose, La modestie eat uns tr¥e-bonne qualité, qui accompagne 
ordinairement le vrai mérite. Rien ne gagne ot ne prévient 
plus lee esprits que Ia modeatie ; comme, au contraire, rien ne 
choque et ne rebate plus que la présomption etl'effronterie. On 
nsime pas un homme, qui veut toujours se faire valoir, qui 
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parle avantageusement de lniméme, et qui est toujours le hérow 
de son propre Roman. Au contraire, an homme qui cache, 
pour ainsi dire, son propre mérite, qui relive celui des autres, 
et qui parle pea et modestement de lui-méme, gague les exprite 
et 90 fait estimer et aimer, 
Mais il y a, ausai, bien de la différence entre 1a modestio ot 

Is manvaiee honte ; autant Ja modestie eat louable, autant la 
maavaise honte est ridicule. It ne faut non plas étre un nigand, 
qu'un effronté ; et il faut savoir se précenter, parlor aux gens, 
et leur répondre wana étre décontenencé ou embarrassé. Loa 
‘Anglois sont pour lordinaire nigands, et n'ont pas cea manidres 
eines, ot libres, mais en méme tems polies, qu’ont lea Frangois, 
Romarquez dove les Francois, et imitez-les, dans leur manidre 
de se présenter, et d'aborder lea gona. Un bourgeois on nn 
campaguard a bonte quand il 6 présente dans une compagnie ; 
il est embarrassé, ne sait que faire de sos mains, so démonte 
quand on lui parle, et ne répond qu’avec embarras, et presqu’en 
Dégayant; an lien qu'un honntte homme, qui sait vivre, se 
présente avec assurance et de bonne grice, parle méme aux gens 

n'il ne counoit pss, sans s’embarrasser, et d'une maniére tont 

fait naturelle et aisée. Voila ce qui s'appelle avoir dn monde, 
et savoir vivre, qui est un article trés-important dans le com- 
merce du monde, II arrive souvent, qu’an homme, qui a beau~ 
coup d’esprit et qui ne sait pas vivre, est moins bien regf, qu'un 
homme qui a moins d’esprit, mais qni a du monde. 

Cet objet mérite bien votre attention ; pensez-y donc, et 

oignes la modestio 4 une assurance polic et aisée, Adieu, 


Je regois dans le moment vétre lettre du 27, qui est tras 
bien écrite, 





‘TRANSLATION, 

Mr me Camp, Bath, October the 29th, 1788, 

In it is possible to be too modest, you aro; and you deserve 
more than you require. An amber-headed cane, and 8 pair of 
Duckies, aro a recompense so far from being adequate to your 
deserts, that I shall add something more, Modesty is 8 very 
good quality, and which generally accompanies true merit: it 
engages and captivates the minds of the people; as, on the 
other hand, uething ia more shocking and disgustful, than pre- 
sumption and impudeocs, We cannot like a man who is al- 
ways commending and speaking well of himself, and who isthe 
hero of his own story. On the contrary, 8 man who endeavours 


to conceal hia own merit ; who sets that of other people in its 
wen o 
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true light ; who speaks but little of himself, and with modesty; 
euch a man makes a favourable impression apon the undare 
standing of hia hearers, and acquires their love and esteem. 

There is, however, a great difference between modesty and 
an awkward beshfulness, which is as ridiculous as true mo- 
desty ia commendable. It is as absurd to be a simpleton, an 
to be an impudent fellow ; and one ought to know bow to 
come into 4 room, apesk to people, and answer them, without 
being out of countenance, or without embarrassment. The 
English are generally apt to be bsshfal ; and’have not thoes 
easy, free, and at the same time polite manners, which the 
French have. A mean fellow, or a countzy bumpkin, ia 
ashamed when he comes into good company : he appears em+ 
barrassed, does not know what to do with his hands, ig discon- 
certed when spoken to, answers with difficulty, and almost 
stammera; whereas a gentleman, who is used to the world, 
comes into company with a graceful and proper assurance, 
speaks, even to people he docs not know, without embar- 
xagement, and in @ naturel and easy manner. This ie called 
usage of the world, and good breeding: a most necessary and 
important knowledge in the intercourse of life. It frequently 
happens that a men with 9 great deal of sense, but with little 
usage of the world, is not so well received aa one of inferior 
parts, but with a gentlemanlike behaviour, 

‘These are matters worthy your attention; reflect on them, 
and unite modesty to a polite and easy assurance, Adieu. 


I this instant receive your letter of the 27th, which is very 
well written, ; 


LETTER XXXIV. 

Dsar Bor, Bath, November the 1st, 1789, 

‘Ler us return to Oratory, or the art of speaking well; which 
should never be eatirely out of your thoughts, since it is 50 
‘uvefal in every part of life, and eo absolutely necessary in most, 
A man can make no figure without it, in Parliament, in the 
Church, or in the Lew; and even in common conversation, a 
man that has acquired an easy end habitual eloquence, who 
speaks properly and accurately, will have a great advantage 
‘over those who speak incorrectly and inelegantly. : 

‘The business of Orstory, ea I have told you before, is to 
persuade people; snd you easily feel, that to please people in 
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8 grest step towards persaading them, You must then, conse- 
quently, be sensible how advantegeous it in for a man, who 
speaks in public, whether it be in Parliament, in the Pulpit, 
of at tho Bar (thet is, in the Courts of Law), to please his 
hearers 20 moch aa to gain their attention: which he oan 
never do, without the help of Oratory. It is not enongh to 
speak the language, he speaks in, in its utmost purity, and 
according to the rales of Grammar; but he must speak it ele- 
gantly; that ia, he mast choose the best and most expressive 
words, and put them in the best order, He should likewise 
adorn what he says by proper metaphors, and other 
figurea of Hhetorio; and he should enliven it, if he can, by 
quick and sprightly turna of wit For example; suppose 
you had a mind to persuade Mr Maittaire to give you a holi- 
day, would yon bluntly aay to him, Give me a holiday? That 
‘would certainly not be the way to persuade him to it, But you 
‘should endeavour first to please him, and gain his attention, by 
telling him, that your experience of his goodness and indulgence 
encouraged yor to ask a favour of him; that, if he should not 
think proper to grant it, at least you hoped he would not take 
it il that you asked it. Then you should tell him what it waa 
‘that you wanted ; that it was a holiday ; for which you should 
give your reasons; as that yon had such or euch a thing to do, 
‘or such a place to goto, Then you might urge some argu- 
ments why he should not refuse you ; as, that you have seldom 
asked that favour, and that you seldom will; and that the 
mind may sometimes require ¢ little rest from Jabour, aa well 
asthe body, This you may illustrate by a simile, and say, 
that as the bow is the stronger, for being sometimes un- 
ttrang and uobent; so the mind will be capable of more 
attention, for being now and then easy and relaxed, 

‘This is « little oration, fit for such a little orator as you; bnt, 
however, it will make you understand what is meant by oratory 
and eloquence: which is to persuade. I hope you will have 








that talent hereafter in greater matters. 
LETTER XXXV. 
Dzaz Bor, ‘Novenaber the 20h, 1789, 


‘Ap you are now reading the Roman History, I hope you do 
it with that care and attention which it deserves. ‘The utility of 
Blistory consists principally in the examples it givea us af the 
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virtues and vices of those who have gone before ua: upon which 
we ought to make the proper observations. History animates 
and excites us to the love and the practice of virtue; by showing 
‘us the regard and veneration that was slways paid to great and 
virtuous men, in the times in which they lived, and the praise 
and glory with which their names are perpetuated, and trans- 
mitted down to our times. The Roman History faraishes more 
examples of virtue and magnanimity, or greatness of mind, than 
any other, It was a common thing to see their Coneuls and 
Dictators (who, you know, were their chief Magistrates) taken 
from the plough, to lead their armies against their enemies ; 
and, after victory, returning to their plough agein, and passing 
the rest of their lives in modest retirement; a retirement more 
glorious, if possible, than the victories that preceded it! Many 
of their greatest men died so poor, that they were buried at the 
expense of the public. Curius, who bad no money of his own, 
refused # great eum that the Samnites offered him, saying, that 
he saw no glory in having money himself, but in commanding 
those that had, Cicoro relates it thus : '‘ Qurio ad focum sedenti 
magnum awri pondus Samnites cum atiulissent, repudiati ab eo 
aunt, Non enim aurum habere preclarum sibi videri, aed tis, gui 
haberent aurum, imperare.’ And Fabricius, who hed often com- 
manded the Roman armies, and as often triumphed over their 
enemies, was found by his fireside, eating those roota and herbs 
which he had planted and cultivated himself in bis own field, 
Seneca tells it thas : Fabricius ad focum camat illas ipsas radices, 
quas, in agro repurgando, triumphalis Senex vulsit.’ Soipio, after 
a victory he had obtained in Spain, found among the prisoners 
a young Prinoess of extreme beauty, who, he was informed, wan 
soon to have been married to a man of quelity of that country. 
‘He ordered her to be entertained and attended with the came 
care and respect, as if she had been in her father'a house; and, 
ag soon as he could find her lover, he gave her to him, and 
added to her portion the money that her father had brought for 
her ransom. Valerins Maximus says, Ezimia forme virginem 
accersitis parentibus, et sponse inviolatam tradidit, et Juvenis, of 
Calebs, ct Victor? ‘This was a most glorions example of mo- 
deration, continence, and generosity, which gained him the 
hearts of all the people of Spain; and mado them say, as Livy 


y Talat Gi ak hla Seacliff a sont which een cil maa whe’ 
had lobed »triamph—hed taken up while loring bis 
whom feed ronmmel, Sie ttetiel band, ugh a ly 4 
young man, but also a buchalor and. a conqueror. 
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tells us, Venisse Diis simillimum juvenem, vincentem omnia, cum 
armis, tum benignitate, ac beneficiis. 

Buch are the rewards that always crown virtue; and auch 
the charecters that you should imitate, if you would be a great 
and 8 good man, which is the only way to be a happy one} 
Adieu. 


LETTER XXXVI. 
‘Dxar Bor, Monday, 


1 was very sorry that Mr Maittsire did not give me such an 
account of you, yesterday, as I wished and expected. He takes 
0 much pains to teach you, that he well deserves from you the 
returns of care and attention. Besides, pray consider, now that 
you have jnstly got the reputation of knowing much moro than 
other boys of your age do, how ebameful it would be for you to 
lose it; aud to let other boys, that are now behind you, get 
Defore you. Ifyou would but bave attention, you have quick 
ness enough to conceive, and memory enough to retain ; but, 
without attention, while you are learning, all the time you em- 
ploy at your book is thrown away; and your shame will be the 
greater, if you should be ignorant, when you had such oppor- 
tunities of learning. An ignorant man is insignificant and con- 
temptible; nobody cares for his company, aud he can just be 
said to live, and that is all. Th 

Epigram, upon the death of such an ignorant, insignificant 
fellow, the sting of which is, thet all that can bo said of him is, 
that he was onco alive, and that he is now dead. This is the 
Epigram, which you may get by heart : 





Colas eat mort de 
‘Tn yeux quo j'n ib 

Quo disble réux-tu que j’en die P 
Colas vivoit, . 


‘Take care not to deserve the name of Colas; which I shall cor- 
tainly give you, if you do not learn well: and then that name 
will get about, and everybody will cell you Coles; which will 
be much worse than Frisky. 

You are now reading Mr Rollin’s Ancient History : pray re- 


1 "That he oame a young man: 
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member to have your maps by you, when you read it, and desire 
Monsiear Pelnote to show you, in the maps, all the places yon 
read of, Adieu, 


LETTER XXXVI. 

Duar Bor, Saturday. 

Bincs you choose the name of Polyglot, I hope you will 
take care to deserve it; which you can only do by care and 
application, I confess the names of Frisky, and Coiss, are not 
quite 20 honourable ; but then, remember too, that there cannot 
be a stronger ridicule, than to call a man by an honourable 
name, when he is known not to deserve it. For example; it 
‘would be a manifest irony to call a very ugly fellow an Adonis 
(who, you know, was 20 handsome, that Venus herself fell in 
Jove with him), or to call a cowardly fellow an Alexander, or 
an ignorant fellow, Polyglot; for everybody would discover 
the sneer; and Mr Popo observes very truly, that 


*Praize undeserved is satire in disguise.’ 


Next to the doing of things that deserve to be written, there 
isnothing that gota s man more credit, or gives him more plea- 
sure, than to write things that deserve to be read. The younger 
Pliny (for there were two Plinys, the uncle and the nephew) 
expresses it thus: ‘ Kguidem beatos puto, quibus Deorum munere 


Pray mind your Greek particularly ; j for to know Greek very 
well is to be really learned : there is no greet credit in knowing 
Latin, for everybody knows it; and it is only ashame not to 
know it, Besides that, you will understand Latin a great deal 
the better for understanding Gresk very well; a great number 
of Latin words, especially the technical words, being derived 
from the Greek. Technical words mean such particular words 
as relate to any art or science; from the Greek word reyyn, 
which signifies Art, and reyvuroc, which sigpifies Artificial. 
Thus, @ Dictionary, that explains the terms of Art, is called a 
Lexicon Technioum, or a Technical Dictionary. Adieu. 


sn SELF ee Ts ther do 
fino anil intel ways ace he haggle fae ne Bt 
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LETTER XXXvUL 


Dzan Boy, ZLongiord, June the 9th, 1740, 

I writs to you now, in the supposition that you continue 
to deserve my attention, as much as you did when I left London; 
and that Mr Maittaire would commend you as much now, as 
be did the last time he waa with me; for otherwise you know 
very well, that I should not concer myself about you, Take 
hich Uesnieat thet, when I come to town, 1 may not find my- 

istaken in the good opinion I entertained of you in my 
absence, 

T hope you have got the linneta and bulifinches you eo much 
‘wanted ; and I recommend the bullfinches to your imitation. 
Bollfinches, you mast know, have no natural note of their own, 
and never sing, unless taught ; but will learn tunes better than 
any other birds. This they do by attention and memory ; and 
you may observe, that, while they are tanght, they listen with 
great care, and never jump about and kick their heels. NowI 
really think it would be a great shame for you to be outdone by 
your own bullfinch, 

I take it for granted, that, by your late care and attention, 
you are now perfect in Latin verses; and that you may at 
present be called, what Horace desired to be called, Romana 
Sidicen Lyra, Your Greek too, I dare say, Keeps pace with your 
Latin ; and you have all your paradigms ad 

‘You cannot imagine what alterations and improvements I 
expect to find every day, now that you are more than Octernis, 
And, at this age, non progredi would be regredi, which would be 
‘very shameful. 

Adien! Do not write to me; for I shall be in no settled 
place to receive letters, while I am in the country. 


LETTER XXXIX. 


Dkar Bor, London, Jme the 26th, 1740. 
As I know you love reading, I send you this book for your 
amusement, snd not by way of task or study. It is an Histori- 
val, Chronological, and Geogrephical Dictionary ; in which you 
may find almost everything you can desire to know, whether 
ancient or modem. As Historical, it givea you the history of 
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all remarkable persons and things ; as Chronological, it tells 
you the time when those persons lived, and when those things 
were done ; and aa Geographicsl, it describen the situation of 
countries and citiea, For example; would you know who 
Aristides the Just was, you will find there, that he was of 
Athens ; that hie distinguished honesty and integrity acquired 
him the name of Just, the most glorious appellation a man can 
have. You will likewise find, that he commanded the Athenian 
army, at the battle of Plates, where Mardonius, the Persian 
General, was defested, and his army, of three hundred thousand 
men, utterly destroyed; and that, for all these virtues, he was 
banished Athens by the Ostraciem. You will then (it may be) 
de curious to know what the Ostracism is. If you look for it, 
you will find that the Athenians, being very jealous of their 
liberties, which they thought were the most in danger from 
those whose virtue and merit made them the most popular (that 
ig, recommended them most to the favour of the people), con- 
trived this Ostracism ; by which, if six hundred people gave in 
the name of any one man, written upon a shell, that person was 
immediately banished for ten years, 

‘Ag to Chronology, would you know when Cherlemain was 
made Emperor of the West ; look for the article of Charlemagne ; 
and yon will find, that, being already master of all Germany, 
France, and great part of Spain and Italy, he was declared Em~ 
peror, in the year 800, 

‘As to the Geographical part, if you would know the sitya- 
tion of any town, or country, that you read of; as, for instance, 
Persepolis; you will find where it was situated, by whom 
founded, and that it was burnt by Alexender the Great, at the 
instigation of his mistress, Thais, in a drunken riot, In short, 
you will find s thousand entertaining stories to divert you, 
‘when you have leisure from your stadies, or your play : for one 
must always be doing something, and never lavish sway ao 
valuable a thing as time ; which, if once tout can never be re- 
gained. Adiou. 





LETTER XL. 


Philipps Chesterfield porvulo suo Philippe Stanhope, 8.P-D. 
‘Prgeata mihi fuit pistols tua, quam nuper accepi, elegantor 
enim scripta erat, et polliceris te summam operam daturum, ut 
veras Isudes meritd adipisci possia, Sed, ut plan’ dicam ; valde 
auspicor te, in ea seribende, optimum et eruditissimum adju- 
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torem habuisae; quo duce et auspice, nec elegantis, neo doctrina, 
neo quicquid prorsus est dignum sapiente bonoque, unquam tibi 
deeese poterit. Ilum ergo ut quam diligentor colas, te etiam 
atque etiam rogo; et quo magia eum omni officio, amore, ot 
‘obsequio persequeris, eo magis te meatadiosum, et obeervantem 
existimabo. 

Daw septimane mihi ad has equas bibendas supersunt, 
antequam in urbem revertam ; tunc cura, ut te in dies dootiorem 
inveniam. Animo, attentione, majore diligentia opus est 
Premia laboria, et industries, hinc afferam, si modo te digaum 
praboas ; sin aliter, segnitiei ponas dabis, Vale. 


TRANSLATION, 
Philip Chesterfield to his dear litile Phitip Stanhope. 


‘Your last letter afforded me very great satisfaction, both aa 
it was elegantly penned, aud because you promise in it to take 
great pains to attain deservedly true praise, But I must tell 
you ingenuously, that I suspect, vory much, your having had, 
in composing it, the assistance of a good and able master; under 
whose condact and instruction it will be your own fault if you 
do not acquire elegancy of style, learning, and, in short, every- 
thing else becoming @ wise aud virtuous person, J oarnestly 
entreat you, therefore, to imitate, carefully, s0 good'a pattern; 
and the more attention and regard you show for him, the m 
I shall think you love and respect me. 

I shall continue here a fortnight longer, drinking these 
waters, before I return to town; Jet me then find you sensibly 
improved in your learning, You must summon greater reto- 
Intion ond diligence, I shall bring you presents from hence, 
which you shall receive as rewards of your application and in- 
dustry, provided I find you deserving of them; if otherwise, ex- 
pect reproof and chastisement for your sloth. Farewell. 





LETTER XL. 


Daur Boy, Tunbridge, July the 18th, 1740, 
Arse Sparta and Athens, ‘Thebes and Corinth were the 
most considerable cities in Greece. Thebss was in Bootis, « 
province of Greece, famous for ita thick, foggy air, and for the 
‘dulness and stupidity of its inhabitants; insomuch that calling 
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aman a Bootian, was the same as calling him a stupid fellow: 
and Horace, speaking of a doll, heavy fellow, says, Baotwn 
Jurares, crasso in aere, natu, 

However, Thebes made itaelf very considerable, for s time, 
under the conduct of Epaminondas, who was one of the greatest 
and most virtuous characters of all antiquity. Thebes, like all 
the rest of Greece, fell under the absclate dominion of the Kings 
of Macedon, Alexander's successors. Thebes was founded by 
Cadmus, who first brought letters into Greece. (Edipus waa King 
of Thebes; whose very remarkable story is worth your reading. 

‘The city of Corinth sometimes made 8 figure, in defence of 
the common liberties of Greece; but was chiefly considerable 
upon account of ite great trade and commerce; which enriched 
it so much, and introduced so much laxary, that, when it was. 
burnt by Mommie, the Roman Consul, the number of golden, 
silver, brass, and copper statues and vases, that were then 
melted, meade that famous metal, called Corinthian braas, so 
much esteemed by the Romans. 

There were, besides, many other little Kingdoms and Re- 
publics in Greece, which} yon will be acquainted with when, 
you enter more particularly into that part of ancient history, 
But, to inform yourself a little, at Present, concerning Thebes 
and Corinth, tum to the following articlea in Moreri,:—-Thebes, 
Cadmus, Ocdipe, Jocaste, Sphynx, ‘Epaminondas,” Pelopidas, 
Corinth, Mummius, 


LETTER XLIL. 


Dear Bor, ‘Tunbridge, July the 29th, 1741, 
Suvox you are so ready st the measure of Greck and Letin 
veruea, ox Mr Maittaire writes me word you ere; he will pos- 
sibly, before it is very long, try your invention a little, and set 
you to make some of your own composition ; you should there- 
fore begin to consider, not only the messure of the verses you 
tead, but Hkewise the thoughts of the Poet, and the similes, 
metaphors, and allusion, which are the ornaments of Poetry, 
and raise it above prose, and distinguish it from prose, as 
‘auch es the messure does, This attention to the thoughts and 
diction of othe: Posts will suggest both matter, and the manner 
of expressing it, to you, when you come to invent yourself. 
‘Thoughts are the same in every language, and a good thonght 
in one language is » good one in every other: thus, if you 
attend to the thoughts and images in French or English postzy, 
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they will be of use to you when you compose in Latin or Greek. 
I havo met lately with a very pretty copy of English verses, 
which I here send you to learn by heart ; but first, I will give 
you the thought in prose, that you may observe how it is ox- 
pressed, and adorned by postical diction. 

‘The Poet tells his mistress, Florella, that she ia 20 unkind 
to him, she will not even suffer him to look at her; that, to 
avoid her cruelty, he addresses himself to other women, who 
receive him kindly ; but that, notwithstanding this, his heart 
always returns to her, though she uses him eo ill; and then he 
concludes with thie beautifal and apt simile, in which he com- 
pares his fate to that of exiles (that is, people who are banished 
from their own country), who, though they are pitied in what- 
ever country they go to, yet long to return to their own, where 
they are sure to be used ill, and punished, 

Eee 
Thay oa behold wit ov 
‘Te sg her soo, and eas my care 


yk 
And wate Tre r sg ef 
Baal at hw at re 


ay bonus may ay ef ene, 
BT ae 


8 rontloas exile, 

oam'd to 

THE Oech 
‘Though death attends them there. 

‘You will observe that these verses have alternate rhymes; 
‘that ia, the third line rhymes to the first, and the fourth line to 
the second; the firat and third lines having four feet each; and 
the second and fourth having but three feet each. A foot, in 
English verse, is two syllables, 

‘To use your ear a little to English verse, and to make you 
attend to the sense too, I have transposed the words of the 


following linea; which Twould have you put in their proper 
order, and send me in your next, 








former day tomorrow’ 

‘Woree lies blest be shall when and we sxynit 

‘Hope new same possess’d cuta off with we what. ta 
en, 
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LETTER XLO1 


‘Duan Bor, Tunbridge, August the 14th, 1740. 

I am very glad to hear from Mr Maittaire, that you are 20 
ready at scanning both Greek and Latin verses; but I hope you 
mind the sense of the words, as well as the quantities. The 
great advantage of knowing many languages consists in under- 
standing the sense of those nations, and authors, who speak and 
write those languages; but not in being able to repeat the 
words like a parrot, without knowing their true force and 
meaning. ‘The Posts require your attention and observa- 
tion more than the proso authors; poetry being more out of 
the common way than prose compositions are. Posts have 
greater liberties allowed them than prose writers, which is 
called the Postical Licence. Horace says, that Poets and 
Painters have an equal privilege of attempting anything. Pic- 
toribus atgue Poetis, quidlibe: audendi, semper fuit aqua potestas, 
Fiction, that is, invention, is eaid to be the soul of poetry. For 
example ; the Poets give life to several inanimate things ; that 
is, to things that have no life: as for instance ; they represent 
the passions, as Love, Fury, Envy, &c., under human figures ; 
which figures are allegorical; that is, represent the qualitica 
and effects of those passions. ‘Thus the poets represent Love es 
a little boy, called Cupid, because Love is the passion of young 
people chiefly, Hoe is represented blind likewise; booause Lova 
makes no distinction, and takes away the judgment, Hehasa 
bow and arrows, with which he is supposed to wound people, 
Decauge Love gives pain; and he has a pair of wings to ily 
with, because Love is changeable, and apt to fly from one 
object to another, Fury likewise is represented onder the 
figures of three women, called the three Faries; Alecto, Megara, 
and Tisiphone. They are described with lighted torches or 
flambeaux in their hands ; because Rago and Fury is for setting 
fire to everything : they are likewise drawn with serpents hissing 
about their heads; becsuse serpents are poisonous and destract- 
ive animals. Envy is described as 8 woman, melancholy, pale, 
livid, and pining ; because envious people are never pleased, 
but always repining at other people's happiness: she is aup- 
posed to feed upon serpents; because envious people only 
comfort themselves with the misfortunes of others, Ovid gives 
the following description of Envy. 

~Videt intas edentem 
‘Vipereas cares, viticram alimenta surum, 
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This is a beautiful poetical description of that wretched, 
mean passion of envy, which I hope you will have too generous 
8 mind ever to be infected with; but that, on the contrary, you 
will apply yourself to virtue and learning, in such a manner as 
to beoome an object of envy yourself, Adieu! 


LETTER XLIV. 

‘Dear Bor, Monday, 

Sivog, by Mr Maittaire’s care, you learn your Latin and 
Greek out of the best authora, I wish you would, at the same 
time that you construe the words, mind the seuse and thoughts 
of those authors; which will help your invention, when you 
come to compose yourself, and at the same time form your taste, 
Taste, in its proper signification, means the teste of the palate 
in eating or drinking ; but it is metephorically used for the 
judgment one forms of any art or science. For example; if I 
say, euch man hes @ good taste in pootry, I mean that he 
judges well of pootry, and distinguishes rightly what 
good and what is bad; and finda out equally the beauties 
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and the faults of the composition. Or if I say, that such 
4 man has a good taste in peinting,I meen the same thing; 
which is, that he isa good judge of pictures; and will distin- 
guish not only good ones from bad ones, but very good onea 
from others not quite so good, but yet good ones, Avcir is goiit 
Zon, means the same thing in French: and nothing forms so 
true @ teste, as the reading the ancient authors with attention. 
—Description is a beantifal part of poetry, and much used by the 
best Poota ; it is likewise called painting, because it representa 
thingn in go lively and strong @ manner, that we think we sce 
them as in a picture, Thus Ovid describes the Palace of the 
Sun, or Apollo 





Afterwards he describes Phobus himself, sitting upon his 
On 
Biel As avdas Dingo New eat : 
Saunt mele Bese at certa gerebat, 
‘Acfemats coeds sorts brit 
@iacialis Hyems, canoe hirsuta capillos.” 

Observe the invention in this description. As the sun is 
the great rule by which we measure time; and as it marke out 
the years, the months, the days, and the seasons; 60 Ovid has 
represented Phasbus upon his throne, as the principal figare, 
attended by the years, days, months, and seasons, which he 
likewise represents as so many persons. This is properly in- 

palace, exnbellish’ 
wit fagous flea ih oa ah Bora rel 
Ivory, the roof, and the two-losved doors of silver 
Foon sate ei is pn ich the lands eel aad 
on 
"The whole of this vast world, sad the aky which overhangs it. 





-array’d in purple 
‘Stood. ‘Tis Wiebe and ‘the the Month, and the Yess, 
‘The Age al dad the Hlocre, airy ° 
Sumner cucad bse erenth al woven fetes: 
& ‘io, tain’ d by ea ae 
‘And icy swith locks hich falling soows had whites 
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vention, and invention is the soul of postry. Poets have their 
name, upon that account, from the Greek word Toca, which 
signifies, to meke, or invent. Adieu! 


Tranclate these Latin verses, at your leisure, into English, 
and send your translation, in a letter, to my house in town, I 
mean English prose; for I do not expect verse from you yet. 


LETTER XLV, 
Dear Bor, Friday. 

J amrrionzp, in my last, description or painting, as ono of 
the shining marks or characteristic of Poetry. Tho likeness 
must be strong and lively ; and make us almost think that we 
see the thing before our eyes, Thus the following description 
of Hunger, or Famine, in Ovid, is so striking, that one thinks 
‘one sea sore poor famished wretch. 

+ Famam Japidoso vidit in 
pgaiina etrerr rales dts bs 
Laben treme alta! senire rubigine tunes, 


‘Observe the propriety and significancy of the epithets, Lapidoso 
is the epithet to agro; because stony ground produces very 
little grass. Raras is the epithet to herbas, to mark how fow 
and how scarce the herbs were, that Famine was tearing with 
her teeth and nails. You will easily find out the other epithets, 

Iwill now give you an excellent piece of painting, or de- 
eoription, in English verse; it is in the tragedy of Phedra and 
Hippolytas. Phaedra was the second wife of the famous Theseus, 
one of the first Kings of Athens; and Hippolytus was his son 
by his former wife. Look for the further particulars of their 
story in your dictionary, under the articles Phedrs and Hippo 
tite, 





80 ORD s 





sip iieet eee 
‘Bi ids orn on gmtarin Ung 5 


ied maces mere 
Aan al te Ha to pote ee 

‘Thave marked the epithets, that you may the better observe 
them, Venus is called bright, upon account of her beaut 
Adonis is called blest, because Venus was in love with him : 
hom is said to be édle, because he thon laid it by, and made no 
use of it: the myrtles are called fragrant, because the myrtle is 
8 eweet-smelling tree; moreover the myrtle is the particular tree. 
saored to Venus; scattered arrows, becanse laid by here and 
there, earelessly. The bow wnsirung: it was the custom to 
unstring the bow when they did not use it, and it was tho 
stronger for it afterwards, Dreaming hounds : hounds that 
used to hunt, often dream they are hunting ; as appears by their 
making the same noise, only not eo loud, when they sleep, as they 
do when they are hunting some wild beast ; therefore the sounds 
are called feeble. Savage fields ; 80 called from the roughness of 
field sporta, in comparison to the tenderness and softness of love, 

‘Adonis was extremely handsome, and » great sportsmst 
he used to employ his whole time in hunting boars and oth 
wild beasts, Venus fell in love with him, and used frequently 
to come down to him: he was at last killed by a wild boar, to 
the great grief of Venus. Look for Adonis in your dictionary ; 
for, though you have read his story in Ovid's Metamorphoses, I 
believe that excellent memory of yours wants refreshing. From 
hence, when a man is extremely handsome, he ia called, by 
mustaphor, an Adonis. Adieu, 












LETTER XLVL 

Drax Boy, Saturday. 

Your last translations were very well done; and I belisve 
you begin to apply yourself more. ‘This you may depend upon, 
that the more you apply, the easier you will find your learning, 
and the sooner you will have done with it, But, ag I have 
often told you before, it is not the words only that you should 
mind, but the sense and beauties of the authors you read ; which 
will furnish you with matter, and teach you to think justhy upon 
subjecta, For example ; if you were to say, in poetry, that it 
was moming, you would not barely say it was morning; that 
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would not be poetical: but you would represent the morning 
under some image, or by description ; as thas: 
Lo! from the her, 
The Morn paths orice eto flowara, 
plea 
Brings Lat iat quits his station in the rear. 
Observe, that the day always rises in the east; and therefore 
it ig said, from the rosy east : rosy is the epithet to east; be- 
cause the break of day, or the Aurora, is of a reddish rosy colour, 
Observe, too, that Lucifer is the name of that star that disappears 
the last in the morning ; for the astronomers have given names 
to most of the stars, The three last lines, which have the same 
thymer, are called a triplet, which is always marked as I have 
marked it, The original Latin is thus in Ovid : 
+ Beco vigil ratilo patofecit ab orta 
a Baan lly gure eee agnts att 
ca Diflgiant ste guaran agi 
Here is anothor way of ssying that pry is morning, a Virgil ex- 
presses it: 
Et jam prima spargebat humine terra 
Tiboat Goeras fngoers buzere exh’ 
robns lace reteotis, 


‘Thus in English verse: 
ee ree fre bet ge in, 


sprinkled oer the world with new-born 
‘Tho edn now abineg oll things brought to sight, 

Look in your dictionary for the articles Aurore and Tithon, 
whero you will find their story. Tithon was the husband of 
Aurora, Aurora, in poetical Janguage, means the break of 
day, or the first part of the morning. Harbinger (by the way) 
means forerunner, or person who is sent beforehand, by 2n- 
other, upon a journey, to prepare things for him. The King 
has several harbingers, that go before him upon the road, to 
prepare his lodging, and get everything ready. So Aurora, or 
the Morning, is called, by a metaphor, the harbinger of Day, 
because it foreruns the day. 

I expect very good verses, of your making, by that time 
you are teu yoars old; and then you shall be called Poste 
Decensis, which will be a very uncommon, and, consequently, a 
very glorious title. Adieu, 
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LETTER XLVI. 
Dxat Bor, Wednesday. 
In my last I sent you two or three poetical descriptions of 
the Morning; I Lere send you eome, of the other parts of the 
day. The Noon, or Midday, that is, twelve o'clock, is thus de- 
scribed by Ovid : 
‘Fecerut exiguas jam Sol altissimus ambras.* 
And in another place, 
By dien reram medias contraxerat 
Bt Bul ex seque, meth dirtabat ustque!" ess 
Because the eun, at noon, is exactly in the middle of its course, 
and, being then just perpendicular over our heads, makes the 
shadows vory short; whereas, when tlic sun shines on either 
side of ns (aa it does inornings and evenings), tho shadows are 
very long; which you may observe any wunshiny day that 
you please. Tho aad in described gee ly Ovid: 
Jam labor + equique, 
Phlsabant = Feat Seas  Olympi:* 
Because the course of the sun, being supposed to be of one day, 
Phoobus (that ia, the sun) is here said to have little more re- 
maining business to do; and his horses are represented ss going 
down-hill; which points ont the evening; the son, i the 
evening, seeming to go downwards, In another place he 
ays, 
des 
Sri acai cece 
For, in the dusk of the evening, one can neither call it day nor 
night, 
‘Night is described by Virgil in this manner: 
‘Nox oret, ot terras animalia fusa per cmnes ; 
Alitaum, Peeudumque genas, sopor por situs habebat.* 
‘What I mean, by sending and explaining these things to 
you, is to use you to think and reflect a little yourself; and not 
4 ‘The sun, now at {ts highest, dwarf'd the shadows, 
hed oraz alow shorten’ 
. Aleaty goon = 
«For roe bev bate Ce Aaa teg = 
‘And pranced his horees down the Onan slope, 
4 The Tho dey ‘was over now; the time bad come 
‘neither light nor Garknees can be call’d. 
a Ni and all creatures in all lends 
re ‘ite fottere fa Yolen; bie aad ‘sad beasts alike, 
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to repeat words only, like s parrot, without minding or knowing 
the sense and import of them. For example; when you read 
a description of anything, compare it with your own observa- 
tions; and ask yourself this question, Is this 0? Have I ever 
observed it before? And, if you have not obsorved it, take the 
firet opportunity you can of doing it, For instance; if you 
have not already observed that the shadows are Jong in the 
morning and the evening, and short at noon, try it yourself, 
and see whether it is true or not. When you hear of the roy 
morn, consider with yourself why it is so called, and whether it 
ought to be called so or not; and observe the morning esrly, to 
aco if it is not of reddish, rosy colour. When you hear of 
Night's epreading its sable (that is, black) wings over the world, 
consider whether the gradual spreading of the darkness does not 
extend itself in the sky like black wings. In short, use your- 
self to think and reflect upon everything you hear and sce: 
examine everything, and sec whether it is true or not, without 
taking it upon trast. . For example; if you should find, in any 
anthor, the blue or azurv sun, would you not immediately reflect, 
that could not be just; for tho sun is always red; end that he 
who could call it so must be either blind, or a fool? When you 
read historical facta, think of them within yourself, and compare 
them with your own notions. Forexample; when you read of 
the first Bcipio, who, when he conquered Spain, took » beantifal 
Spanish Princess prisoner, who was soon to have been married 
to a Prince of that country, and returned her to her lover, 
not only untouched, but giving ber a fortune besides; aro 
you not struck with the virtue and generosity of that 
action? And can you help thinking with yourself, how virtu- 
ous it was in Scipio, who was # young man, unmarried, and a 
conqueror, to withstand the temptation of beauty; and how 
generous it waa to give Ker « fortune, to make amends for the 
inisfortunes of the war? Another reflection too, that naturally 
occurs upon it, is, how virtuous actions never fail to be rewarded 
by the commendation and applause of all posterity: for this 
happened above eighteen hundred years ago; is still remembered 
with honour; and will be so as long as letters subsist: not to 
mention the infinite pleasure Scipio must have felt himself, 
from euch a virtuous and heroic action. I wish you more plea- 
‘sure, of that kind, than ever man had. Adieu. 
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LETTER XLVHI. 


Daas Bor, Bath, October the 14th, 1740, 

Smxce I have recommended to you to think upon subjects, 
and to consider things in their various lights and ciream- 
stances, I am persuaded you have made such a progress, that I 
shall sometimes desire your opinion, upon difficult points, in 
order to form my own. For instance, though I have, in general, 
a great veneration for the manners and customs of the ancients, 
yot I am in some doubt whether the Ostraciam of the Athenians 
‘was either just or prudent; and should be glad to be determined 
by your opinion. You know very well, that the Ostraciam 
was the method of banishing those whose distinguished virtue 
made them popular, and consequently (as tho Athenians thought) 
dangerous to the public liberty. And, if six hundred citizens 
of Athens gave in the name of any one Athenian, written upon 
an oyater-shell (from whence it is called Ostraciam) that man 
was banished Athens for ten years. On one hand, it is certain, 
that a free people cannot be too careful or jealous of their 
liberty ; and it is certain too, that the Jove and applause of 
mankind will always sttend «man of eminent and distinguished 
virtue; | consequently, they are more likely to give up their 
Tiberties td'such » one, than to anothor of less merit, But then, 
on the other hand, it seems extraordinary to discourage virtue 
upon any account; since it is only by virtue that any society: 
cen flourish, and be considerable, ‘There are many more argu 
ments, on each side of this question, which will naturally occur 
to you; and when you have considered them well, I desire you 
will write me your opinion, whether the Ostracism was a right 
or a wrong thing ; and your reasons for being of thet opinion, 
Let nobody help you; but give me exactly your own senti- 
ments, and your own reasons, whatever they are. 

T hope Mr Pelnote makes you read Rollin with great care 
and attention, and recapitulate to him whatever you have read 
that day ; I hope, too, thethe makes you read aloud, distinctly, 
and observe the stops. Desire your Mamma to tell him eo, 
from me; and the same to Mr Martin: for it is a ehame not to 
read perfectly well. 

Make my compliments to Mr Maittaire ; and take great care 
that he gives me @ good account of you, st my return to 
London, or I shall be very angry at you. Adieu. 
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LETTER XUIX. 


Dear Boy, Bath, October the 20th, 1710, 

I nave often told you elready, that nothing will belp your 
invention more, and teach you to think more justly, than read- 
ing, with care and attention, the ancient Greek and Latin 
authors, especially the Poets; invention being the son) of 
poetry, that isto say, it animates and giveslife to poetry, as the 
soul does to the body. I have often told you, too, that Poets 
take the liberty of personifying inanimate things ; that ia, they 
describe and represent, as persons, the passions, the appetites, 
and meny other things that have no figures nor persons belong- 
ing tothem, For example; they represent Lovo.s alittle boy 
with wings, a bow and arrow, and e quiver. Rage and Fury 
they represent under the figures of threo women, called the 
three Furies, with serpents hissing about their heads, lighted 
torches in their hands, and their faces red and inflamed, The 
description of Envy I have already sent you, and likewieo the 
description of Hunger and Famine, ont of Ovid's Metamorphosca. 
T now send you, out of the same book, the beautiful description 
of the House or Dwelling of Rumour, that is, Common Report, 
‘You will there find all the particularities of Rumour; how im- 
modiately it spreads itsclf everywhere ; how it adds falsehoods 
‘to truths; how it imposes upon the vulgar; and how credulity, 
error, joy, and foar, dwell with it; because creduloms people 
believe lightly whatever they hear, and that all people in 
general are inclined to believe what they either wish or fear, 
much, Pray translate these lines, at your leisure, into English, 
and send them me, Consider them yourself too, at the same 
time, and compare them with the observations you must already 
have made upon Rumour, or common fame. Have you not 
observed, how quickly a piece of news spreeds itself all over the 
town? how it is first whispered about, then spoken aloud? how 
almost everybody, that repeats it, adds something to it? how 
the vulgar, that is, the ordinary people, believe it immediately ? 
and how other people give credit to it, according as they wish 
it true or not? All this you will find painted in the following 
lines; which I desire you will weigh well. Hoc enim abs te rogo, 
oro, postulc, fagite.’ “Jubeo ta bene valere. 


* Orbe locus medio est inter 
Cxtestenqua agua, Wiplias condnta conan 
2 This from you I crave, entrest, require, demand. 


* Full in the midst of this created space, 
‘Betwixt heav'n, earth, and skies, there standa a place, 
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Pinde quod ext nausm, quamvis rgionibus abut, 
‘Yorba tonod, Pamlche dawwums eb lngit fn 
in cree: 
Tana miille toremana tectis, 


lias , 
Sedit repens, dubioque anctore 
i i rerum, 7 
Sr iaifere, vides ovumes mapas each, 
N.B, I havo underlined [prinied in Italic characters] the 
epithets, and marked the substantives they belong to thus,. 





A thoroughfare of news: where some devise 
‘Things never hoard, some minglo trath with lies , 
‘The troubled air with empty eounds they best, 
Intent to hear, and ceger to 

‘Error sita brooding there, with added train 
Gerais Cnet, and Sore ag vain 


‘with "4, are near, 
rumours tris ‘Inurmurs mix’d, and ic foar. 
gal pas edd i sad pce Se 
‘And seas abont, and akies above; inquiring ell around, 
GaxrH’s Ovid, 
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LETTER L. 
Dear Bor, 


I senp you here a few more Latin roots, though I am not 
sare that you will like my roots so well as those that grow in 
your garden; however, if you will attend to them, they may 
save you a great deal of trouble. These few will naturally 
point out many otlers to your own observation ; and enable you, 
‘by comparison, to find out most derived and compound words, 
when once you know the original root of them, You are old 
enough now to make observations upon what you learn; which, 
if you would be pleased to do, you connot imagine how much 
time and trouble it would save you. Romember, you are now 
‘very near nine yearsold; an age at which all boys oughtto know 
a great deal, but you, particularly, a great deal more, consider- 
ing the care and pains that have been employed about you; 
and if you do not anawer those expectations, you will los your 
character ; which is the most mortifying thing that cau happen 
to @ generous mind. Everybody has ambition, of some kind 
or other, and is vexed when that ambition is disappointed: the 
difference is, that the ambition of silly people is @ silly and 
mistaken ambition ; and the ambition of people of acnse it 
right and commendable one, For instance ; the ambition of a 
nilly boy, of your age, would be to have fine clothes, and money 
to throw away in idle follies; which, you plainly see, would be 
no proofs of merit in him, but only of folly in bis parents, in 
dressing him out like a jackanapes, and giving bim money to 
play the fool with. Whereas # boy of good senso places his 
ambition in excelling other boys of his own age, and even older, 
in virtue and knowledge. His glory is in being known always 
to apeak the truth, in showing good-nature and compassion, io 
learning quicker, and spplying himself more than other boys. 
‘These are real proofs of merit in him, and consequently proper 
objects of ambition ; and will acquire him a solid reputation 
and cheracter, “This holds true in men, as well as in boys: the 
ambition of a eilly fellow will be, to havea fine equipage, a fine 
house, and fine clothes ; things which anybody, that has a much 
money, mey bave as well as he; for they are all to be bought: 
bat the ambition of a man of sense aud honour is, to be dis- 
tinguished by s character and reputation of knowledge, truth, 
and virtue; things which are not to be bought, and thet can 
only be acquired by a good head and a good heart. Such was 
the ambition of the Lacedssmonisns and the Romans, when they 
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made the greatest figure; and such, I hops, youre will always 
be. Adieu. 


LETTER LL 


You know so much more, and learn so much better, than 
any boy of your age, that yon see I do not treat you like a boy, 
but write to you upon subjects fit for men to think and consider 
of. When I send you examples of the virtues of the ancients, 
it is not only to inform you of those pieces of History, but to 
animate and excite you to follow those examples, You there 
seo the advantages of virtue ; how it is sure (sooner or later) to 
be rewarded, and with what praises and encomiums the virtuous 
actions of the great men of antiquity have been perpetuated, 
and transmitted down to ns, Julius Cesar, though » tyrant, 
aud guilty of that great crime of enslaving his country, had, 
however, some virtues ; and was distinguished for his clemenoy 

‘and hamanity; of which there is thie remarkable instance:— 
‘Marcellus, a man of consideration in Rome, had taken part with 
Pompey, in the civil war between him and Cesar, and had even 
acted with sea and acrimony against Cesar, However, after 
Cesar had conquered Pompey, and was returned to Rome vic- 
torions, the Senate interceded with bim in favour of Marcollus; 
whom ‘be not only pardoned, but took into his friendship. 
Cicoro made an oration, on purpose to compliment Cesar upon 
this act of good-nature and generosity; in which, among 
many other things, he tells him that he looks upon his pardon- 
ing Marcellus as a greater action than all his victories: his 
words in Latin are theao—Domuisti gentes immanitate barbaras, 
multitudine innumerabiles, locie infinitas, omni copiarum genere 
abundantes : sed tamen ea vicisti, quee et naturam et conditionem tt 
vinci possent, habebant. Nulla est enim tanta vis, tanta copia, gua 
non fervo-ac viribus debitilari frangique posit. Verim animum 
vincere ; iracundiam cohibere ; victoriam temperare ; adversarium 
nobilitate, ingenio, virtuie prastaniem non modo extollere jaceniem, 
sed etiam amplificare ejus pristinam dignitatem : hee qui faciat, 
non ego eum cum summis viris comparo, sed simillimum Deojudico.' 


7 hog hast eubined nations barbarous and s21 sarese, countione in musiber, 
all Still these were, 
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It is certain that humanity is the particular characteristic af & 
great mind ; little, vicious minda are fall of anger and revenge, 
and are incapable of feeling the eralied pleasure of forgiving 
their enemies, and of bestowing marks of favour and generosity 
‘upon those of whom they have gotten the better. Adieu! 


I have underlined [printed in Italics} those words that I think 
you do not understand, to put you in mind to ask the meaning 
of them, 


LETTER LII. 
Mox cnen Enrant, Jeudi poir. 


‘Vous lisez & présent la Nonvelle Historique de Don Carlos, 
par Abbé do St Réal: elle est joliment ¢crite, et Ie fond do 
Thistoire en est véritable. L’Abbé I's sealement brodé un peu 
pour lui domner V'air do Nouvelle, A propos, je doute si vous 
avez oe que c'est que Nouvelle, C'est une petite histoire galante, 
oi i) entre beaucoup d’amonr, ot qui ne fait qu'un ou deux petite 
volumes. I] faut qu'il y ait une intrigue, que les deux amans 
trouvent bien des difficultés et des obstacles qui s'opposent 
Yaccomplissement de leurs vooux : mais qu’d Ja fin ils lea eur- 
montent, et que le dénofiment ou Ia catastrophe, les laissent ton 
heureux. Une Nouvelle est un espice de Roman en raccouroi 
err un Roman est ordinairement de douze volumes, rempli de 
fadaises amoureuses, et Paventures incroysbles, Le sujet d'un 
Roman est quelquefois une histoire faite & plaisir, c'est-d-dire 
toute inventée; et quelquefvis une histoire véritable; mais 
ordinairement si chengée et travestie, qu’on ne la reconnoit 
plus, Par exemple, il y a le Grand Cyrus, Clélie, Cléopatre, 
trois Romans oélabree, ou il y entre un peu Chistoire veritable, 
mais si mélée do faussetés et de folies amoureuses, qu’ils servent 
plus & embrouiller et & corrompre l’esprit, qu’ le former ou & 
Tinstruire. On y voit les plus grands Héros de l'autiquité faire 
Jes amoureux transia, et débiter des fades tendresses, au fond 
d'un hois, & lear belle inhamaine, qui leur répond eur lo méme 
tou: enfin c'est une lecture trés-frivole, que celle des Romene, 
et You y perd tont le temas qu'on ydonne. Lea vieux Romaus 
qu’on écrivoit il y a cent ou deux cents ans, comme Amadia de 
Gaule, Roland 16 Furieux, et autres, Stoient farcis d’enchante- 
mens, de magiciens, de géans, et de ces sortes de sottes impos- 
uibilit6s; au liew que les Romans plus modernes, se tiennent au 
qossible, mais pas au vraisomblable, Kt je croirois tout autant 
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gue le grand Brutus, qui chase Jes Tarquina de Rome, fat 
enformé par quelque Magicion dans un chateau enchanté ; que 
je croirois, quil faisoit de sgts vers auprés de la belle Clélie: 
‘comme on le représente dans le Boman de ce nom, 

Au reste, Don Carlos, dont vous lisex Ia Nouvelle, étoit fils 
de Philippe second Roi @'Espagne, fils de !Empereur Cherle- 
quint ou Charles cinquigme. Co Oharlequint étoit en méme 
tems Empereur d’Allemagne et Roi d’Espagne ; il avoit aussi 
toute 1s Flandre et la plus grande partie de Italie, I régra 
Jong tems; mais deux on trois ans avant que de mourir, il 
abdiqua Ja Roysuté, et se retira, comme particulier, au couvent 
de St Just, en Eepagne : cédant Empire & son frére Ferdinand, 
et I'Espague, Amérique, la Flandre et Vitalie, & son fils 
Philippe second ; qui no lui reesembloit guéres: car il étoit fier 
ot cruel, méme envers son fils Don Carlos qu'il fit mourir, 

Don est un titre qu’on donne en Espagne & tout hounéte 
homme ; comme Monsicur on Frangois, et Signor en Italion. 
Par exemple; ai voun étiez en Espagne on vous appelleroit Don 
Philippe, Adieu. 





TRANSLATION, 

‘My pear Carp, ‘Thursday night. 

You ero now reading the Historical Novel of Don Carlog, 
‘written by the Abbé of St Real, The foundation of it is true; 
the Abbé has only embellished « little, in order to give it the 
tam of a Novel ; and it is prettily written, .A propos; Tam in 
doubt whether you know what a Novel is: it is little gallant 
history, which must contain a grest deal of love, and not ax- 
coed one or two small volumes. The eubject must be a love 
affair; the lovers are to meet with many difficulties and ob- 
stacles, to oppose the accomplishment of their wishes, but at last 
overcome them all; and the conclusion or catastrophe must 
leave them happy. A Novel is a kind of abbreviation of a 
Romance ; for a Romance generally consists of twelve volumes, 
all filled with insipid love nonsense, and most incredible ad- 
ventures, The subject of a Komance is sometimes a story 
entirely fictitious, that is to say, quite invented ; at other times 
a true atory, but generally so changed and altered, that one ci 
not know it. For example; in Grand Cyrus, Clelia, end Cleo- 
patra, three celebrated Romances, there is some true history ; but 
so blended with falsities, and silly love adventures, that they 
confuse and corrupt the mind, instead of forming and instructing 
it. The greatest Heroes of antiquity are there represented in 
woods and forests, whining insipid love talea to their inhuman 
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fair one; who anawers them in the same atyle. In short, the 
reading of Romances is a most frivolous occupation, and time 
merely thrown away. The old Romances, written two or three 
hundred years ago, such as Amadis of Gaul, Orlando the 
Furious, and others, were staffed with enchantments, magicians, 
giants, and sach sort of impossibilities, wheres the more 
modern Romances keep within the bounds of possibility, but 
not of probability. For I would just as eoon believe, that the 
great Brotus, who expelled the Tarquins from Rome, was shut 
‘up by some magician in an enchanted castle, as imagino thatho 
was making silly vorses for the beautiful Clelia, as ho is repro- 
sented in the Romance of that naine. 

Don Carlos, whose name is given to the Novel you aro now 
reading, was son to Philip II. King of Spain, who was himself 
son of the Emperor Charlequint, or Charles V. This Charles V. 
was, at the same time, Emperor of Germany and King of Spain ; 
he wag, besides, master of all Flanders, and the greatest part of 
Italy. He reigned long ; but, two or threo years before his 
death, he abdicated the crown, and retired, as a private man, to 
the convent of St Just, in Spain, He ceded the Empire to his 
brother Ferdinand ; and Spain, America, Flanders, and Italy to 
his son Philip IL. ; “who was very unlike him, for he was proud 
cs ia even towards his son, Don Carlos, whom he put to 

math. 

Donina title, which is given, in Spain, to every gentleman ; 
a8 Monsieur in France, and Signor in italy. For instance ; if you 
‘were in Spain, you would be called Don Philip. Adieu 








LETTER LIL 
Dean Boy, Thuradsy, 


‘You will seldom hear from me without an admonition to 
think, All you learn, and all yon can read, will be of little use, 
if you do not think and reeson upon it yourself, One reads to 
know other poople's thoughta; but if wo take them upon trust, 
without examining ead comparing them with our own, it is really 
living upon other people's scraps, or retelling other people's 
goods, To know the thoughta of others is of use, because it 
suggests thoughts to one’s self, and helps one to form a jadgment; 
but to repest other people's thoughts, without considering 
whether they are right or wrong, is the talent only of a parrot, 
or at most a player. 
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It Night were given you as a subject to compose upon, you 
would do very well to look what the best authors have said upon 
it, in order to help your own invention ; but then you must think 
of it afterwards youreslf, and express it in your own manner, or 
else you would be at best but a plagiary. A plegiory is @ man 
who steals other people's thoughts, and puts them off for his 
own, You would find, for example, the following account of 
Night in Virgil : 

‘Nox erat, et plecidum carpebant tessa 


Here you see the effects of Night; that it brings rest to men, 
when they are wesried with the labours of the day; that the 
‘stars move in their regular course ; that flocks and birds repose 
themselves, and enjoy the quiet of the Night. This, upon ex- 
amination, you would find to be all true; but then, upon con- 
sideration, too, you would find, that it is not all that ia to be 
aaid upon Night; end many more qualities and effects of Night 
would occur to you. As, for instance, thongh Night is in 
general the time of quict and repose, yet it is often the time, 
too, for the commission and scourity of crimes, euch as rol 
beries, murders, and violations, which generally seek the 
vantage of darkness, as favourable for the escapes of the guilty. 
Night, too, though it brings rest and refreshment to the inno- 
cent end virtuous, brings disquiet and horror to the guilty. 
The consciousness of their crimes torments them, and denies 
them sleep and quiet, You might, from these reflections, con 
sider what would be the proper epithets to give to Night: as, 
for example, if you were to represent Night in its most pleasing 
shape, as procuring quiet and refreshment from labour and toil, 
you might call it the friendly Night, the silent Night, the selcome 
Night, the peacefid Night: but if, on the contrary, you were to 
Yepresent it as inviting to the commission of crimes, you would 
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call it, the guilty Night, the conscious Night, the horrid Night ; 
with many other epithets, that carry along with them the ides 
of horror and guilt: for an epithet, to be proper, must always 
‘be adapted (that is, suited) to the circumstances of the person 
or thing to which it is given. Thus Virgil, who generally gives 
Enoss the epithet of pious, becanee of his piety to the Gods, and 
hie duty to hia father, calls him Dus Eness, where he represents 
him making love to Dido, as a proper epithet for him in that 
situation ; because making love becomes s General much better 
than a man of singular piety, 

Lay aside, for a few minutes, the thoughts of play, and think 
of this seriously, 





Amoto queramns seria ludo, ; 
Adieu, 

You may come to me on Saturday moming, before you go 
to Mr Maittaire,- 


LETTER LIV. 
Dear Boy, Sunday. 


I suatt not soon leave the subject of invention and think- 
ing, which I would have you apply to, as much as your age 
and giddiness will permit. Uee will make it every day easier 
to you, and ago and observation will improve it. Virtue is a 
Subject that deserves your and every men’s attention ; and 
“suppose I were to bid you make some verses, or give me your 
thoughts in prose, upon the subject of Virtue, how would you 
go about it? Why, you would first consider what Virtue is, 
and then what are the effects and marks of it, both with regard 
to others and one’s self, You would find, then, that Virtue con- 
sists in doing good, and in speaking trath ; and that the effects 
of it are advantageous to all mankind, and to one’s eelf in par- 
ticular, Virtue makes us pity and relieve the misfortanes of 
mankind; it makes us promote justice and good order in 
society: and, in general, contributes to whatever tends to the 
real good of mankind, To ourselves it gives an inward com- 
fort snd satisfaction, which nothing else can do, and which 
nothing van rob us of, All other advantages depend upon 
others, a8 much as upon ourselves, Biches, power, and great- 
ness may be taken away from us, by the violence and injustice 
of others, or by ineviteble accidents ; but Virtus depends only 
upon ourselves, and nobody can take it away from ua Sick- 
ness may deprive ua of all the pleasures of the body; but it 
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cannot deprive us of our virtue, nor of the satisfuction which 
we feel from it, A virtuous man, under all the misfortunes of 
life, still finds an inward comfort and satisfaction, which makea 
him happier than any wicked man can be, with all the other 
advantages of life. If » man has acquired great power and 
riches by falsehood, injustice, and oppression, he cannot exjoy 
them, because his conscience will torment him and constantly 
reproach him with the means by which he got them. The 
stings of his conscience will not oven let him sleep quietly, but 
he will dream of his crimes; and in the daytime, when alone, 
and when he has time to think he will be uneasy and mclan- 
choly, Ho is afraid of everything ; for, as he knows mankind 
must hate him, he has reason to think they will hurt him if 
thoy can. Whereas, if a virtuous man be ever so poor, or un- 
fortunate in the world, still his virtue is its own reward, and 
will corofort him under all afflictions. The quiet and satistac- 
tion of his conscience make him cheerfal by day, and sleep sound 
of nighta: he can be alone with pleasure, and is not afraid of 
his own thoughts, Besides this, he is universally esteemed and 
respected; for even the most wicked people themselves cannot 
help admiring end respecting Virtue in othere, All these, and 
many other advantages, you would ascribe to Virtue, if you 
were to compose upon that subject. A poet says, 
Tpea quidem Virtus, eibimet pulcherrima merces,? 
And Clandian bas the following lines upon that subject : 
pen quidam Vistas pretium sti, slaguo let 
fortune necura nitet: neo fascibus 








Nips & pias il indige nud 
extern 
Divittis anim immotaque cunctis 
Canibus, ex alta mortalia dasplat area? 
Adieu. 
LETTER LY, 
Deak Bor, . Wednesday, 


‘You behaved yourself so well at Mr Boden's, last Sunday, 
that yon justly deserve commendation: besides, you encourage 
~ ? Evor is Virtue har own best reward. 
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me to give you sows roles of politeness and good breeding, 
being persuaded that you will observe them. Know, then, 
that as learning, honour, and virtue are absolutely necessary to 
gain you the esteem and admiration of mankind; politeness 
and good breeding are equally necessary to make you welcome 
and agreeable in conversation and common life. Great talents, 
such as honour, virtue, learning, and parts, are above the gener 
ality of the world; who neither possess them themselves, nor 
judgo of them rightly in others: but all people aro judges of 
‘the lecser talents, auch as civility, affability, and an obliging, 
agreeable address and manner; because they feel the good 
effects of them, as making society easy and pleasing. Good 
sense must, in many casea, determine good breeding ; because 
the same thing that would be civil at ono time, and to one 
person, may be quite otherwise at another time, and to another 
peraon ; but there ere some general rules of good breeding, 
that hold always true, and in all cases. As, for example, it is 
alwaya extremely rude to answer only Yes, or No, to anybody, 
without adding, Sir, my Lord, or Madam, according to the 
quality of the person you speak to; as, in French, you must 
always say, Monsieur, Milord, Madame, and Mademoiselle, 1 
suppose you know that covery married woman is, in French, 
Madame, and every unmarried one is Mademoiselle, It ia 
likewise extremoly rude not to give the propor attention, and 

civil answer, when people speak to you; or to go away, or be 
doing something else, while they are speaking to you; for that 
convinces them that you despise them, and do not think it 
worth your while to hear or answer what they may. I dare say 
I need not tell you how rade it is to take the best place in a 
room, or to seize immediately upon what you like at table, 
without offering first to help others, as if you considered nobody 
but yourself. On the contrary, you should always endeavour 
to procure all the conveniences you an to the people you sre 
with. Besides being civil, which is absolutely noceasary, the 
perfection of good breeding is, to be civil with easo, and in a 
gentlemantlike manner, For this, yon should observe the French 
people, who excel in it,,and whose politeness seems as easy 
and natural as any other part of their conversation, Whereas 
the English are often awkward in their civilities, and, when 
they mean to be civil, are too much ashamed to get it out. 
But, pray, do you remember never to be ashamed of doing what 
is right: you wonld have a great deal of reason to be ashamed 
if you were not civil; but what reason can you have to be 
ashamed of being civil? And why not say a civil and an 
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obliging thing ss easily and es naturally as you would ask 
what o'clock it is? This kind of bashfalnesa, which is justly 
called, by tho French, mauvaiss honts, is the distinguishing 
character of an English booby; who is frightened ont of his 
‘wits, when people of fashion speak to bim ; and when he ia to 
answer them, blushes, stammers, can hardly get out what he 
would say, and becomes really ridiculous, from & groundless fear 
of being laughed st: whereas a real well-bred man would speak 
to all the Kings in the world, with as little concern, and as much 
ease, a8 he would speak to you, 

Remember, then, thet to io be civil, and to be civil with ease 
(which is properly called good breeding), is the only way to be 
beloved, and well received in company ; that to be ill-bred, and 
ride, is intolerable, and the way to be kicked out of company ; 
and that to be bashful ia to be ridiculous, As I am sure you 
will mind and practise all this, I expect that when you sre 
novennis, you will not only be the beet scholar, but the best-bred 
boy in England of your age. Adieu, 








LETTER LVI, 
Philippus Chesterfield Philippo Stanhope, adhwe puerulo, sed cras ¢ 
pueriid egresmuro. 


Haxo ultimam ad te, uti ad pueram, epistolam mitto ; creas 
enim, ni fallor, fies novennis, ita, ut abbinc mibi tecum, quasi 
cum adolescentulo agendum erit. Alia enim nuno ratio vite, 
ot studiorom tibi suscipienda est ; levitas et nuge pueriles re- 
Tinguende eunt, animasque ad seria intendendos est, Que 
enim puerum decebant, adoleacentulo dedecori essent. Quaro 
omnibus viribus tibi enitendum est, ut te aliam prasboas, et ut 
eraditione, moribus, et urbanitate, aliiaque animi dotibus, 
adolescentalos ejusdem statis, que superes, ac jam puerulus 
pueralos tui temporia superésti. Tecum obsearo reputa, quan- 
tam tibi erabescendom foret, si te nono vinci patiaria, ab ite, 
quos adbuc vicisti. Exempli gratié : si adolescentulus Onslow 
schola Westmonasteriensis nono alumnus, olim eodelis tans, ot 
novennis sque ac ta, ai ille, inquam, locum tibi superiorem in 
sobol& merit} cbtineret, quid ageres, rogo? Quid tenderes? 
iMline enim discedendum foret, ubi cum dignitate manore non 
posses? Quare si tibi fama spud omnes, et gratia apud me, 
curse est, fac omni studio et labore, ut adolescentulordm erudi- 
torum facile princeps meritd dici possis, Bic te servet Pater 
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Omnipotens, tibi detque ut omnibus ometus excellas rebus, 
‘Addam etiam, quod Hortion Tihallo suo optat, st 


‘Et mundus vietus, non Tana Sobcnete crumeal ! 


Kalend. Mail, 1741. Vale, 
TRANSLATION, 
Philip Checereld to Philip Stanhope, yet @ tittle Boy ; 
but to-morrow going out of Childhood, 


Tus is the last letter I shall write to you as to a little boy; 
for, to-morrow, if I am not mistaken, you will attain your ninth 
yeer ; #0 that for the future, I shall treat you as ayouth. You 
Inust now commence a different course of life, a different course 
of studies, No more levity: childish toys and playthings 
must be thrown aside, and your mind direoted to serious objecta, 
‘What was not unbecoming of a child would be disgraceful to a 
youth. Wherefore, endeavour, with all your might, to show a 
suitable change; and, by learning, good manners, politeness, 
and other accomplishments, to surpass those youths of your 
own age, whom hitherto you have surpassed when boys. Con- 
sider, I entreat you, how shameful it would be for you, should 
you let them get the better of you now. For instence; should 
Onslow, now a Westminster scholar, lately your companion, and 
@ youth of nino years old, as you are; ahonld he, I say, de- 
eervedly obtain a place in school above you, what would you 
do? where would you ran to hide yourself? You would cer- 
tainly be glad to quit a place where you conld not remain with 
honour. If, therefore, you have any regard for your own re- 
putation, and a desire to please me, see that, by unremitting 
attention and labour, you may, with justice, be styled the head 
of your class, So may the Almighty preserve you, and bestow 
upon you his choicest blessings! I shall add what Horace 
wishes for his Tibullus = 

Sri oe rite eae, 
Kalonda of May, 1741. 


LETTER LVI. 
Dmap Boy, ‘Broseels, May the Sth, 1741, 
I ELIEYE we are yet well enough together for you to be 
glad to hear of my safe arrival on this side of the water, which 


» Abundant feyou, fame, and oath bo youry 
‘A graceful life, end. ‘competence! 





‘You, 1 
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I crossed in four hours’ time from Dover to Calais, By the 
way, Calais was the last town that the English kept in France, 
after it was conquered by Henry V.; and it was yielded up to 
France in the reign of the Popish Queen Mary, daughter to 

. Henry VII. From Calais I went to Dunkirk, which belonged 
formerly to the Spaniards, and was taken by Oliver Cromwell ; 
Dat afterwards shamefully sold to France, by King Charles II. 
From Dunkirk I went to Lisle, which ia a very great, rich, and 
strong town, belonging to France, and the chief town of French 
Flanders, From Lisle I came to Ghent, which is the capital of 
that part of Flanders that belongs to the Queen of Hungary, as 
heiress of the house of Austria. It is a very large town, but 
neither rich nor strong. The Emperor Charles V. was born 
there, and hig statae is upon a pillar in the middle of a great 
‘aquare, From Lisle I came here to Brassels, which ia the chief 
town of Brabant, and a very fine one, Here the best camlets 
are mado, and most of the fine laces that you see worn in Eng- 
land. You may follow me through this journey upon your 
map ; till you take it, some time hence, in reality. 

I expect you to make prodigious improvements in your 
learning, by the time I see you again; for now, that you are 
past nine years old, you have no time to lose; and I wait with 
impatience for a good account of you from Mr Maittaire: I dare 
uot buy anything for you till then, for fear I should be obliged 
to keep it myself, But if I should have a very good account, 
‘there shall be very good rewards brought over. Adieu! 

Make my compliments to your Mamma: and, when you 
write to me, send your letters to my house in town. 


LETTER LY. 


‘Mon open Exvanr, A Aix-la-Chapelle, 8 Juin, N.S. 

‘Mx voici & Aix-la-Chapelle depuis quatre jours, d'ot jo 
prends Ia liberté de vous assurer de mes respects; ne doutant 
pes que vous n’ayez la bonté de me pardonner si jo vous im- 
portune trop souvent par mes lettres. Je sais combien votre 
tema eat précieux, et que vous Yemployes si utilement quo je 
me ferois conscience d'interrempre le cours de vos études, quo 
‘vous poursuivez, sana doute, avec tant de succds et d'attention. 
Mais raillerie & part, jfespare que vous apprenes comme il faut, 
ot que Monsieur Maittaire est trés-content de vous, car autre- 
ment je vous assure que jo serai trés-mécontent. 
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A propos d'apprendre; je vous dirai, que j'ai va & Bruxelles 
vum petit garyon & peu pres do votre fige, le fils du Comte do 
FAnnoy, qui savoit le Latin parfaitement bien, jouoit la comédie, 
et déclamoit le tragédie Frangoise dans la dernitre perfection. 
Mais c'est qu'il #’appliquoit, et retenoit ce qu'il avoit une fois 
‘appris, De plus il Gtoit trés-poli; et dans une compagnie nom- 
Dreuse, qu'il ne connoissoit pes, il n’étoit point du tout décon- 
corté, mais parloit et répondoit & chacun, avec maniéres etaisance. 
Cotte ville ici est assez grande, mais assez mauvaise, elle 
yppelle on Latin Aguiagranum, c'est la premiére.ville Imperiale 
ot libre de tont Empire, c’est-A-dire qu'elle est gouvernée par 
sea propres Magistrats, qu'elle choisit elle-méme, et qu'elle a ses 
droits suxquels !'Empereur ne peut pas donner atteints. Char- 
lemagne y fut couroané Emperenr J’an 800; et on montre 
encore ici, dans l'église cathédrale, la couronne dont il fat cou- 
ronné, Elle n'est d’ailleurs fameuso que par ses eaux minérales, 
qe y attirent beaucoup de monde; ae sont fort chaudea et 
dégoutentes, eentent les confs 
Les villes Impériales ont voix la Ditte de lEmpire, qui se 
‘tient A Ratisbonna, o'est-A-dire & ]'Assemblée de l'Empire: c'est 
14 on Jes Electeurs, les Princes, et les villes Imperiales envoient 
ours Députés pour régler les affaires de I'Empire, conjointement 
avec l'Empereur ; comme notre Parlement fait en Angleterre, De 
sorte que vous voyez, que ]'Empire d’Allemagne est un Etat 
libre, dans Jequel aucune loi ne peut étre faite sans le consente- 
ment de 'Emperour, des Electeurs, dea Princes Souverains, ot 
deg villea Impérialea. Il eat bon que vous sachies les différentes 
formes de gouvernement des différens paya de l'Europe; ot 
quand vous lisex: leurs histoires, faites y une attention partiou- 
litre, Adion pour cette fois, 








TRANSLATION, 
‘My pear Camp, Aix-ls-Chepelle, June the 8th, N.S. 


Tr is now four days since I arrived here at Aix-la-Chapelle; 
from whence I take the liberty of assuring you of my respects ; 
not duubting but you will be go good to forgive me, if I impor. 
tune you too often with my letters, I know your time is valaa- 
Ble; ‘and am sensible that it would be pity to interrupt the 
course of your studies, which I do not question but you pursue 
with great enccess and attention, However, setting esido all 
maillery, I hope you learn as you ought ; and that Mr Maittaire 
iy satiafied ; otherwise, I can essure you, that I shall be very 
mach disastistied, 
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A propos of learning ; I must tell you, that I have seen at 
Brussels a little boy of about your ago; he is son to Comte 
do TAnnoy: he knows Latin perfectly; be plays in comedy ; 
and declaims in French tragedy most exquisitely well : but this 
ia because ho applies, and retains whatever he haa once learnt, 
‘Besides all thie, he is very polite; and in the midst of a nomerous 
company whom he did not know, he wes not in the least dis- 
concerted, but spoke and answered each person with good 
manners and with ease, = - 

This town is large, but rather ugly; it is called in Latin 
Aquiagranum, It is the first Imperial and free city of the Empire, 
‘and as such has the privilege of choosing its own Magistrates, is. 
governed by thom, and is in possession of other rights, that 
cannot be infringed by the Emperor. In the year 800 Charle- 
mague was bere crowned Emperor, and the crown used in that 
ceremony is still shown in the cathedral of this place, It is 
not famous for anything but its mineral waters, which occasion 
& great resort of people ; they are very heating and dinngrecable 
‘to the taste, having the savour of rotten egga. 

‘The Imperial towns have a voice at edi Diet of the Empire, 
that is held at Ratisbon, which is the Assembly of the Empire: 
thither the Electors, Princes, and Imperial towns send their 
Deputies to settle the affairs of the Empire jointly with the 
Emperor, as our Parliament does in England. By this you 
mey see that the Empire of Germany is a free State, in which 
no law can be made without the consent of the Emperor, the 
‘Blectors, the Sovereign Princes, and the Imperial towns. You 
aught to know the different forms of government of the different 
countries in Europe, and when you road the histories of thom, 
bestow particular attention upon that ciroumstance. Adieu, 
for this time. 


LETTER LIX. 
Dumas Bor, Spa, the 25th July, N.8, 1741. 

I wave often told you in my former letters (and it is most 
certainly trae) that tha strictest and most scrupulous honour 
and virtue can alone make you esteemed and valued by man- 
kind ; that parts and learning can alone make you admired and 
celebrated by them; but that the possession of lesser talents 
‘was most ebsolntely necessary towards making you liked, 
beloved, and sought after in private life. Of these lesser talonta, 
good breeding is the principal and most necessary one, not only 
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as it ie very important in itself, but ax it adds great lustre to 
the more solid advanteges both of the heart and the mind, T 
have often touched upon good breeding to you before, #0 that 
thin letter shell be upon the next necessary qualification to it, 
which is a genteel, easy manner and carriage, wholly free from 
those odd tricks, ill habits, and awkwardneeses which even many 
very worthy and sonsible people have in their bebaviour. 
However trifling a genteel manner may sound, it is of very great 
consequence towards pleasing in private life, especially the 
women, which, one time or other, you will think worth pleasing; 
and Ihave known many a man, from his awkwardness, give 
people such a dislike of him at first, that all his merit could not 
get the better of it afterwards, Whereas a genteel manner pre- 
possesses people in your favour, bends them towards you, and 
makes them wish to like you, Awkwardneas can proceed but 
from two causes—either from not having kept good compsny, 
or from not having attended to it, As for your keeping good 
company, I will take care of that; do you take care to observe 
their waya and maffers, and to form your own upon them, 
Attention is absolutely necessary for this, as indeed it is for 
everything else, and a man without attention is not fit to live in 
the world, When an awkward fellow first comes into a room, 
it is highly probable that his sword gets between his legs and 
throws him down, or makes him stumble, at least. When he 
‘has recovered this accident, he goes and places himself in the 
very place of the whole room where he should not; there he 
soon lets his hat fall down, and in taking it up again, throws 
down hia cane; in recovering his cane, his hat falls a second 
time; so thst ho is e quarter of an honr before he is in order 
again. Ifhe drinks tea or coffee he certainly scslds his mouth, 
and leta either the cup or the saucer fall, end spills the tea or 
coffee in his breeches. At dinner his awkwardness distinguishes 
‘itself particularly, as he has more to do! there he holds his 
knife, fork, and spoon differently from other people ; eats with 
hie knife to the great danger of his mouth ; picks hia teeth with 
hia fork, and puts his spoon, which has been in bis throat 
twenty times, into the dishes again. If he is to carve, he can 
never hit the joint, but, in his vain efforts to cut through the 
bone, scatters the seuce in everybody’s face, He generally danba 
himself with soup snd grease, though his napkin ia commonly 
stuck through @ buttonhole and tickles his chin. When he 
drinks he infallibly coughs in bis glass, and besprinkles the 
company. Besides all this, he has strange tricks and gestores ; 
auch as sunfiing up his nose, making faces, putting his fingera 
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in his nose, or blowing it and looking afterwards in his hand~ 
Kerehief, 20 as to make the company sick, His hands are 
troublesome to him when he hes not something in them, and he 
does not know where to put them; but they are in perpetual 
motion between hia bosom and his breeches; he does not wear 
his clothes, and, in short, does nothing, like other people. All 
thia, I own, is not in any degree criminal ; but it is highly dis- 
agreeable and ridiculous in company, and ought most carefully 
to be avoided by whoever desires to please. 

From this account of what you should not do, you may 
easily judge what yon should do; and a due attention to the 
manners of people of fashion, and who have seen the world, will 
make it habitual and familiar to you. 

‘There is, likewise, an awkwardacas of expression and words, 
most carefully to be avoided ; such as false English, bad pronun- 
ciation, old sayings, and common proverbs; which are so many 
proofs of having kept bad and low company. For example; 
if, instead of saying that tastes are different, and that every man 
has bis own peonliar one, you should let dff a proverb, and say, 
‘That what ia one man’s meat is another man’s poison ; or ele, 
Evary one as they like, as the good man said when he kissed his 
cow; everybody would be persuaded that you had never kept 
company with anybody above footmen and housemaids. 

Attention will do all thia; and without attention nothing is. 
to be done; want of attention, which ig really want of thought, 
in either folly or madness, You should not only have attention 
to everything, but a quickness of attention, 80 a8 to observe, at 
once, alf the people in the room,‘their motions, their looka, 
and their worda, and yet without staring at them, and seeming 
to bean observer. Thia quick and unobserved observation is 
of infinite advantage in life, and is to be acquired with care, 
and, on thecontrary, what is called absence, which is athought- 
Jessneea, and want of attention about what is doing, makes a 
man 60 like either a fool or a madman, that for my part I see 
no real difference. A fool never has thought; a madman has 
lost it ; and an ebsent man is, for the time, without it, 

‘Adieu! Direct your next to me, chez Monsieur Chabert, 
Bonquier, d Paris ; and take care thet I find the improvements 
Texpect, at my return, ~ 
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LETYER LX. 


Deus Bos, ‘Spo, August the 6th, 1741. 

1 ant very well pleased with the several performances you 
sent me, and atill more so with Mr Maittaire’s letter, that ao- 
companied them, in which he gives me a much better account 
of you than he did in his former. Laudari a laudato viro, was 
always a commendable ambition ; encourage that ambition, and 
continue to deserve the praises of the praiseworthy, While yon 
do #0, you shail have whatever you will from mo; and whea 
yon cease to do #0, you shall have nothing. 

Tam glad you have begun to zompore a littlo ; it will give 
you habit of thinking upon subjects, which is at lenst as 
Recessary am reading them: therfore pray seud mo your 
thoughts upon this subject — 


‘Non sibi, sed toti gonitum so credero mundo.’* 


It is @ part of Cato’s character in Lucan; who says, that Cato 
did not think himself born for himself only, but for all mankind, 
‘Let me know, then, whether you think that a man is born only 
for his own pleasure and advantage, or whither he is not obliged 
to contribute to the good of the society in which he lives, and 
of all mankind in general. This is certain, that every man re- 
coives advantages from society, which he could not have, if he 
wore the only man in the world: therefore, is he not in some 
measure in debt to society? and is he not obliged to do for 
others what they do for him? You may do this in Euglish or 
Latin, which you please; for it is the thinking part, and not 
the language, that I mind in this case. 

I warned you, in my last, against those disagreeable tricks 
and awkwardnesses, which many people contract when they are 
young, by the negligence of their parents, and cannot got quit 
‘of them when they are old; such aa odd motions, strange 
postures, and ungenteel carriage. But there is likewise an 
‘awkwardness of the mind, that ought to be, and with care may 
be, svoided: a8, for instance, to mistake or forget names; tu 
speak of Mr What-d'ye-call him, or Mrs Thingum, or How-d'ye- 
call-her, is excessively awkward and ordinary. To call people 
hy improper titlea and sppellations ia #0 too ; as my Lord, for 
Bir; and Sir,for my Lord. To begin a story or narration, when 
You are not perfect in it, and cannot go through with it, but 


he felt that he was torn, 
‘Not tor himeett, but for the world st large. 
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are forced, possibly, to ssy in the middle of it, I have forgot 
the rest,’ is very unpleasant and bungling. One must be ex- 
tremely exact, clear, and perspicuous in everything one says, 
otherwise, instead of entertaining or informing others, one only 
tires and puzzles them. The voice and manner of speaking, too, 
are not to be neglected : some people almost shut their mouths 
when they speak, and mutter so that they are not to be under- 
stood ; others speak eo fast, and sputter, that they are not tobe 
understood neither; some always speak as loud as if they were 
talking to deaf people; and others so low that one can- 
not hear them, All these habits are awkward and disagree 
able, and are to be avoided by attention: they are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the ordinary people, who have had no 
care taken of their education, You cannot imegine how noces- 
sary it ie to mind all these little things ; for I have seen many 
people, with great talents, ill received, for want of having these 
talenta too; and others well received, only from their little 
talents and who had no great ones. i 


LETTER LXI. 
Dear Boy, 


Bince my last, I have changed considerably for the better— 
from the desorts of Spa to the pleasures of Paris; which, when 
you come here, you will be better able to enjoy thenI em, It 
jo a most magnificent town, not near so big as London, but much 
finer; the honses being much larger, and all built of stone, 
It was not only mach enlarged, but embellished, by the magni- 
ficence of the last King, Lewis XIV. ; and a prodigious number 
of expensive buildings, and useful and charitable foundations, 
such as libraries, hospitals, schools, &c., will long remain the 
monuments of the magnificence, humanity, and good government 
of that Prince, The people here are well bred, just as I would 
have you be; they are not awkwardly bashful, and ashamed, 
Tike the English; but easily civil, without coremony. Though 
they are very gay and lively, they have attention to everything, 
and slways mind what they are about, I hope you do 60 too, 
now, and that my highest expectations of your improvement will 
be more than answered, at my return ; for I expect to find you 
construe both Greek and Latin, and likewise translate into those 
languages pretty readily ; and also make verses in them both, 
with some little invention of your own, All thfa may be, if you 
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please ; and I am persuaded you would not have me disappointed. 
‘As to the genius of Postry, I own, if nature had not given it 
you, you cannot have it; for itis a true maxim, that Posia 
nascitur, non fit; but then, that is only as to the invention and 
imagination of a Poet ; for everybody can, by application, make 
themselves masters of the mechanical part of poetry; which 
cousista in thenumbers, rhymes, measure, and harmony of verse, 
Ovid was born with such a genius for postry, that he says, he 
could not help thinking in verse, whether be would or not ; a 
that very often he spoke verses without intending it a is 
much otherwise with oratory; and the maxim there ie, Orator 
‘ft: for it is certain that, by study and application, every man 
‘can make himself » pretty good Orator ; eloquence depending 
upon observation and care. Every man, if he pleases, may 
choose good words instead of bad ones, may speak properly in- 
stead of improperly, may be clear and perepicnous in his recitals, 
instead of dark and muddy; be may have grace instead of 
awkwardness in his motions and gestures; and, in short, may 
‘bo @ very agreeable, instead of a very disagreeable, speaker, ifhe 
will take care and pains. And surely it is very well worth 
while to take a great deal of pains, to excel other men in that 
particular article, in which they excel beasts. 

Demosthenes, the celebrated Greek Orator, thought it so ab- 
solutely necessary to epeak well, that thongh he naturally 
stuttered, and had weak lungs, he resolved, by spplication aud 
care, to get the better of those disadvantages, Acourdingly, he 
cured bis stammering, by putting small pebbles into his mouth; 
and strengthened bis longs gradually, by using himeelf every 
dey to speak aloud and distinctly for a considerable time. He 
likewise went often to the ses-shore, in stormy weather, when the 
sea made most noise, and there spoke as loud as he could, ia 
order to use himself to the noise and murmurs of the popular 
assemblies of the Athenians, before whom he was to epeak. By 
such care, joined to the constant study of the best authors, he 
became at last the greatest Orator of his own or any other age 
or country, though he was born without any one natural talent 
for it, Adieu! Copy Demosthenes, 





LETTER LXIL 


Duras Bor, Lyons, September the Ist, N.S. 1741, 
I wave received your Polyglot letter, with which I am very 
well pleased, and for which it is reasonable you should be very 
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well rewarded. I am glad to see invention and languages go 
together ; for the letter signify very little without the former ; 
but well joined, they are very nseful. Language is only to ex- 
Press thoughta; and if a man is hoedless, and dose not give him- 
self time to think, his words will be very frivolous and silly. 

I left Paris five days ago; and, that you may trace me, if 
you please, upon your map, I came here through Dijon, the 
capital of Burgundy: I shall go from henoe to Vienne, the 
seoond city in Dauphiné (for Grenoble is the capitel), and from 
theneo down the Rhine to Avignon, the chiof town of the 
Comtat Venaissin, which belongs to the Popo ;1 then to Aix, the 
principal town of Provence; then to Marseilles; then to Nimes 
and Montpellier; and then back again, This i 
and rich town, situated upon two fine rivers that 
Rhdne and the Sabne, Here is the great manufacture of gold, 
silver, and silk stuffs, which supplies almostall Europe. Itwas 
famous in the time of the Romans, and is called, in the Latin, 








su. 

My rambling makes me both a less frequent and a shorter 
correspondent, than otherwise I should be ; but Iam persuaded, 
that you are now so sensible how necessary it is to learn, and 
apply yourself, that you want no spur nor admonition to it, Go 
on, then, with diligence, to improve in learning, and, above all, 
in virtue and honour ; and you will make both me and yourself 
happy. Adieu, 


LETTER EXiI. 


Dean Boy, ‘Marseilles, September the 22nd, N.S. 1741, 


You find this letter dated from Marseilles, seaport town in 
the Mediterranean Sea, It has been famous and considerable, 
for these two thousand years at least, upon account of its trade 
and situation, It ie called Massitia in Latin, and distinguished 
itself, in favour of the Boman liberty, against Julius Cowar. It 
‘was here, too, that Milo was banished, for killing Clodius, You 
will find the particulars of these facts, if you look in your 
Dictionary for the articles Marseilles and Hilon, It is now 8 
‘very large and fine town, extremely rich from its commerce; it 
is built in a semicircle round the port, which is always fall of 
merchant ahips of all nations, Here the King of France keeps 
his galleys, which are very long ships rowed by oars, some of 

1 It was seized by the French in $791, 
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forty, some of fifty, and threescore oars, The people who row 
them are called galley-slaves; end are either prisoners taken 
from the Turks, on the coast of Africa, or criminals, who, for 
various crimes committed in France, are condemned to row in 
the galleys, cither for life, or for a certain number of years, 
They are chained by the legs, with great iron chains, two and 
two together. 

‘The prospect for two loagues round this place ia the most 
ploasing that can be imagined, consisting of high hills covered 
with vineyards, olive-trees, fig-trees, and almond-trees, with 
above six thousand little country-houses interspersed, which 
they call here, des Bastides, 

‘Within about ten leagnes of this place, as you will find in 
the mep, is Tonlon, another seaport town upon the Meditor- 
ranean, not near so big as this, but much stronger ; there most 
of the French men-of-war are built and kopt, and likewise most 
of the naval stores, such 28 ropes, anchors, sails, masts, and 
whatever belongs to shipping. 

Tf you look into your Geographical Dictionary for Provence, 
you will find the history of this country, which is worth your 
reading; and when you are looking in your Dictionary, look 
for Dauphiné, too, which is the next province to this, and there 
you will find when Dauphiné was united to the Crown of Franca, 
‘upon condition that the King of France's eldest son should be 
called ts Dauphin. You should, in trath, omit no one opportunity 
of informing yourself of Modern History and Geography, which 
are the common aubjecta of all conversation, and, consequently, 
it ig a shame to be ignorant of them, 

‘Binoe you have begun composition, I send you here another 
subject to compose a few lines npon : 

‘Nil conscire aibi, nulla pallesoere culpi.’ * 

‘Whoever observes that rale, will always be vory happy: 

may you do it! Adieu. 





LETTER LXIV. 
‘LA FRANCE. 

La Fzance eat, A tout prendre, lo plus beau pays de Europe; 
car il eat tres-grand, tris-riche, ot trés-fertile; le climat est ad- 
mirable, et il n'y fait jamais trop cheud, comme en Italie, et en 

+ To keep-np guilty sere, noe grow pelo 
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Eepagne; ni trop froid, comme en Sudde et en Dannemare. Co 
Royaume eet borné au Nord par Ja mer, qui e’appelle la Manche; 
an Sn@ parla mer Méditerranée. La France n'est eéparée de 
Vitalie que par les Alpes, qui ont de grandes montagnes cou- 
vertes de neige, Is plus grande partic de l'année; et lea mouts 
Pyrénées, qui sont encore de grandes montagnes, le eéparent de 
YEspegne. Elle est: partagée en dooze Gouvernemens ou Pro- 
-vinoee, qui sont :—-Le Picardie, Le Normandie, L’Tele do France, 
La Champagne, La Bretagne, L’Orléannois, La Bourgogne, Le 
Lyonnoie, La Guienne, ou Ia Gescogne, Le Languedoo, Le Daa- 
phiné, La Provence, 

Les Frangois en général ont besuconp d'esprit, et sont trda- 
agréables, parce qu’ila ont en méme tems de la vivacité jointe 
a beaucoup de politesse, A la vérité ils sont quelquefoia un 
peu étourdis, mais c’est une étourderie brillante: ila sont aussi 
trée-braves, ~ Le gouvernement de la Franca est une Monarchie 
absolue ou despotique; c’est-A-dire, quo le Boi y fait tout oo 
qu'il veut, de sorte que lo peuple est esclave. 

Priex votre Maman de vous montrer cos donze provinces sur 
Ja carte, ct nous parlerons une autre fois des villes de la France, 
qu'elle vous montrera apres, 

Za Picardie,—Le Picardie eat ta province Is plos septen- 
trionale de Ia France; c'est un pays ouvert, qui ne produit 
Presque que des bleds. Sa capitale est Amiens. Il y 4 encore 
Abbeville, ville considérable, 4 cause de la mannfactare de drape, 
qui y est Stablie: et Calais, assez bonne ville et port de mer. 
Quand on va d'ici en France, o’est JA ou l'on débarque, 

La Normandie.—La Normandie est jointe & la Picardie; ses 
plus grandes villes sont Rouen et Caen. I y croit une infinité 
de pormmes, dont ils font du cidre, Car pour da vin, on n’y en 
fait gudrea, non plus qu’en Picardie: parce qu’étant trop au 
Nord, les raisins ne deviennent pas assez murs. Les Normans 
pont famenx pour lee proots, ot la chicane, ila ne répondent 
jamais directement & ce qu'on leur demande; de sorte qu'il est 
‘passé en proverbe, quand un homme ne répond pas directement, 
de dire qu’il répond en Normand, 

L'lule de France,—Paris, la capitale de tout le Royaume, 
est dans Isle de France; elle est sitnée sar la Seine, petite 
rividre, et méme bourbeuse. C'est une grande ville, mais pas 
a Degnoonp pres si grande que Londres, 

Da Champagne.- 





—Rhoims est Ia principale ville de Ja Cham- 
pagne, et c'est dans cette ville que les Rois de France sont cou- 
ronnés. Cette province fournit le meilleur vin du Royaume ; 
Ie vin de Champagne, 
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La Bretagne —Ia Brotagne eat partagée en haute at basse, 
‘Dans ta haute es trouve Ia ville de Nantes, od I’on fait In meil- 
leare eau-de-vie; et Ia ville de St Malo, qui eat un bon port de 
mer, Dans Ia basse Bretagne, on parle un Iangage qui reseam- 
le plus 2 notre Gallois qu'au Frangois. 

L’Origanacie.—D y 3 dans YOrléannoia plusieurs grandes et 
elles villea, Orléans, famouse, 2 cause de Jeanne d’Are qu'on 
appelloit Ia Pucelle Orléans, et qui chasss lea Anglois de la 
France, I! y # encore Is ville de Blois, dont le situation est 
charmante, et oh Yon parle Jo plus pur Frangoia, Il y a anssi ls 
ville de Tours, od se trouve une manufacture de taifetas épais, 
appellée Groe de Toure. 

‘La Bourgogns.—Dijon est Ia ville capitale de cette province. 
Le vin de Bourgogno est un dea meilleurs vins do France, 

Le Lyonncis.-—Lyon on est ls capitale, c'est une trée-grande 
et belle ville ;* elle est ansai trée-riche, & cause de la manufao- 
tare d'étofies de soie, d'or, et d’argeut qui y est établie, et qui 
en fournit presque toute l'Europe, Votre bello veste d'argent 
vient de 1a. 

La Guise, ow la Gascogne—Le Guienne contient plusieurs 
‘villes trée-considérables, comme Bordeaux, ville tros-grande et 
trésriche. La plupart du vin qu’on boit & Londres st qu’on 
appelle en Anglois, Clore, vient de la, On y fait grande et 
bonne chire, les ortolans et les perdrix ronges y abondent, I] 
ya laville de Perigueux, ob 1’on fait des pittés délicieux, de per- 
drix ronges, et de truffes, Celle de Bayonne, d’od J'on tire dea 






‘mais un peu menteurs et fanferons, se vantant beaucoup de Jeur 
caprit et de lour courage: do sorte qu’on dit d'un homme qui se 
‘vante et qui est précomptueax, C'est wn Gascon. 

Is —Le Languedoc est Is province la plus méri- 
dionale de la France, et par conséquent celle ou i] fait le plus 
chaud. Elle renferme grand nombre de belles villes, entre 
autres Narbonne, fameuso par excellent miel qu’on y reoueille ; 
‘Nimes, ofldbre & cause d'un ancien amphithéttre Bomain, qui y 
subeiste encore; Montpellier, dont air est si pur, ot Je climat 
si beau, qr’on y envoie souvent les malades d'ici pour dtr 
guéria, 

‘Ls Dauphias—Grenoble en eat Ia ville capitale, Lo fils 
sing dn Roi de France, qui s’appelle toujours le Dauphin, prend 
be titre de cette province. 

‘La Provence—La Provence est un trés-beau pays et trés- 
foctile, on y fait la meilleure huile, ¢ elle en fournit A tous les 
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autres pays, La campagne, est remplie d’orangers, de citrou- 
alors, et d'oliviers, La capitale s'appelle Aix. Hl ys aussi Mar 
aeille, traegrande et tres-belle ville, et port oéidbre de la mer 
Méditerranée, c'est 14 o8 Yon tient les galéres du Roi de France : 
Jes galtrea sont de grands vaisseaux A ramea; et les rameurs 
sont des gens condemnés pour quelque crime, & y ramer, 


‘TRANSLATION. 


Faavcy, take it all in all, is the finest country in Europe; 
for it is very large, very rich, and very fertile; the climate is 
admirable, and never either too bot, as in Itsly and in Spain, 
nor too cold, as in Sweden and in Denmark, Towards the 
North, it is bounded by the Channel, and towards the South, by 
the Mediterranean Sea : it is separated from Italy by the Alps, 
which are high mountaina, covered with snow the greatest part 
of the year; and divided from Spain by the Pyrenean mountains, 
which are also very high. France is divided into twelve 
Governments or Provinces, which are :—Picardy, Normundy, 
the Isle of France, Champagne, Brittany, Orléannois, Burgundy, 
Lyonnois, Guienne or Gascony, Languedoc, Dauphiné, Pro- 
‘vence, 

The French are generally very sensible and agreeable, with 
a groat deal of vivacity and politeness. It is trae they are 
sometimes rather volatile, but it is a brilliant aort of volatility; 
they are very brave, The government of France is an absolute 
monarchy, or rather despotism ; that is to say, the King does 
whatever he pleases, and the people are absolutely slaves, 

Desire your Mamme to show you the twelve provinces upon 
the map. Another tine we will talk of the towns of France, 
‘which sho will show you afterwards, 

Picardy-—Picardy is the most northern province of all 
France. Jt is an open country, and produces hardly anything 
but com, The capital town ia Amiens, Abbeville ia another 
town in that province, considerable for tho manufactory of 
woollen cloths established there. Calais is also another good 
town, and a seaport: there'wo usually land in our pessage from 
hence to France. 

Normandy —Normandy joins Picardy ; its largest towns are 
Rontn and Osta, This province produces vast quantities of 
spples, with which they mske cider. As for wine, there aa 
well ai in Picardy they make but little ; because, being so far 
northward, grapes will not ripen, ‘The Normans are reckoned 
Titigious and fond of lawsuits. If they are asked a question 
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they never return a direct answer ; 50 that when a man gives 
gn evasive answer, it is become a proverb to say, He anawern 
like a Norman, 

The Isle of France.—Paris, the capital of the whole king- 
dom, is in the Isle of France; its sitaation is upon the Seine, a 
small and even a muddy river, It is a large town, but not by 
@ great deal so big as London. 

Champagne-—Rheims is the principal town of Champagne, 
Tn that town the Kings of France are crowned. ‘This province 
produces the best wine in France, Champaign. 

Brittany.—Brittany is divided into high and low. In High 
Brittany ie the town of Nantz, where the best brandy is mado, 
Here is also St Malo, a very good seaport. In Lower Brittany 
they speak kind of language which has less similitude to 
French than it bas to Welsh. 

Orléan Oriéannois contains soveral great and fine 
towne. Orléans, rendered famous by Joan of Arc, commonly 
called the Maid of Orleans, who drove the Englieh out of Franco; 
Blois, the situation of which is charming, and whore the boat 
French is spoken ; Tours, that contains a manufactory of thick 
lute-string, called gros de Tours, 

Burgundy.-—Dijon is the capital of this province: the wine 
ealled Burgundy is one of the best wines in Franco, 

Lyonnois.—Lyons is the capital; it is a very Targe fine 
town, and extremely rich, on account of the mannfactures 
established here of silks and gold and silver stuffe, with which 
it supplies almost all Zurope. Your fine silver waistcoat comos 
from thence, 

Guienne, or Gascony~There are many considerable towns 
in Guieune, as the town of Bordeaux, which is very large and 
rich, Moet of the wine drank et London, and called in English 
elaret, comes from thence. It is an excellent place for good 
eating: you have there ortolans and red partridge in great 
abundance, In this province is the town of Periguenx, where 
‘they make delicious pasties of red partridge and truffles; Bay- 
onne, from whence come excellent hama. The Gascons are the 
anogt lively people of France, but rather inclined to lying and 
boasting, particularly upon the articles of sense snd courage ; 
0 that it is said of a aan who boasts and is premmptaous, He 
is » Gascon. 

Languedoc.—Languedoc is the most southern province of 
France, and consequently the warmest. It contains a great 
namber of Sine towns ; among others, Narbonne, famous for ite 
excellent honey ; and Nimes, celebrated on account of the ancient 
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Roman amphithestre, which is still to beeeen. In thie | province, 
is also situated the town of Montpellier, the air of which is 50 
pate, and the olimste ao fine, thet aick people, even from hence, 
‘are often sent thither for the recovery of their health. 

Dauphiné,—Grenoble ia the capital town, The King of 
France's eldest son, who is always called Dauphin, takes his title 
from this province. 

Provence,—Provence is a very fine province and extremely 
fertile, It producea the best oil, with which it supplies other 
countries. The fields are full of orange, lemon, and olive-trees. 
‘The capital ia called Aix. In this province is, likewise, the 
town of Marseilles, a large and fine city, and celebrated seaport, 
situated upon the Mediterraneay: here the King of France's 
galleys are kept. Galleys aro large ships with oars, and those 
who ‘row, people condemned to it, as & punishment for somo 
crime, 


LETTER LXY. 
WALLEMAGRE, 


L’ALLEMAGNE est un pays d’nne vaste étendne, Is partie 
méridionale, ou vers le sud, est assez belle; main la partie sep- 
tentrionale, on vers le nord, eat trée-mauvaise et déserte. Elle 
eat partagée en dix parties, qu’on appelle les Dix Cercles de 
YEmpire. L’Empereur est le Chef, mais non pas le Maitre de 
YEmpire; car il y pent faire trds-pou de choses, sans Je consente- 
ment des Electeure, dea Princes et des Villes libres, qui forment, 
oe qu'on spells, la Dictte de "Empire: qui s'sssomble dans ln 
ville de Ratisbonne. 

iy anouf Electeurs, qui sont, de Mayence, Tréves, Cologne, 
Bohéme, Bavidre, Saxe, Brandebourg, Palatin, Hannovre. 

‘Les Electeurs sont ceux qui élisent l’Empereur; car Empire 
n'est pas héréditairo, o'est-a-dire, Ie fila ne sucotde pas au pare ; 
main quand un Empereur meurt, ces neuf Electeura e’aasemblent 
ot on choisissent un sutre. Les Electeurs sont Souverains chez 
enx, Ceux de Mayence, de Traves, et de Cologne sont Ecclési- 
aatiques, et Archevéques, L’Electour de Bohéme ext Roi de 
Bohéme: 6a ville capitale est Prague. La capitale de I'Hlecteur 
de Bavitre ext Munich, L’Electeur de Saxe est le plus considé- 
rable de tous lea Electours, et son Electorat le plus beau; Drosde 
a capitale ext une trée-belle ville, L’Eleotenr de Brandebourg 
est aussi Roi de Prosse, et il » une grande étendne de pays: Is 
capitale de Brandebourg, est Berlin. Lea deux villes les plus 
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onsidérable de I’Electeur Palatin cont Mauheim et Dusscldorp. 
L'Electenr d'Hannovre est aussi Roi d'Angleterre ; Ia ville eapi- 
tale d’Hannovre est Hannovre ; miscrable capitale d'un misér- 
able pays. 

Outre les Electeura, il y e des Princes souverains assez con- 
sidérables, comme le Landgrave de Hesse Cassel, Ie Duc de 
‘Wurtemberg, &o. 

[La suite de cette description géographique de I’Allemagne, 
et le commencement de celle do I'Asic, sont malheureusoment 
perdues.} 


TRANSLATION. 
GERMANY, 


Gunwaxy is a country of vast extent: the southern parts are 
not unpleasant ; the northern exceedingly bad and desert. It ie 
divided into ten districts, which are called the Ten Circles of the 
Empire. The Emperor is Head, but not Master of the Empire ; 
for he can do but little without the consent of the Electora, 
Princes, and Imperial free Towna; which, all together, form 
what is called the Diet of tho Empire, that assembles in the 
Town of Ratisbon. 

‘There are nine Electors; which are, of Mentz, Triers, Cologne, 
Bohemia, Bavaria, Saxony, Brandenburg, Palatine, Hanover. 

These nine elect the Emperor; for the Empire ie not here- 
ditary: that is to say, the son does not succeed hia father; but, 
‘when an Emperor die, those nine Electors assemble, and choose 
another. The Electors are sovereign Princes: those of Mentz, 
‘riers, and Cologne, are Eoclesiastics, being Archbishops, The 
Flector of Bohemia is King of Bohemia, and his capital town, 
Prague, The Elector of Bavaria’s capital is Munich. Tho 
Elector of Saxony ia the most considerable of all the Electors, 
and this Electorate the finest: Dresden is the capital, anda 
beautiful town. The Hlector of Brandenburg is also 
‘Prussia, and master of a great extent of country; the capital 
town of Brandenburg is Berlin. The two most considerable 
towns belonging to the Elector Palatine are Manheim and Dus- 
eeldorp, ‘Tho Elector of Hanover is also King of England ; the 
capital town of that Electorate is Hanover, a miserable capital 
‘of a miserable country.® 

Besides the Electors, there are other sovereign Princes, and 


1 Ceai ext uns de PAntear; ls Pays de Hannovre eat peseble- 
mon bon, sven et fertile, 
ip is miaken with regard to the country of Hanover, whis> 


teeter sea 
‘VoL, 1, 
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powerful ones, as the Landgrave of Heese Camel, the Duke of 
‘Wartemberg, &e. 

\¢ rest of this geographical description of Crermany, and 
the beginning of that of Asia, are unfortunately lost] 


LETTER LXVI. 
ASI. 


La Ponse, qui fait aussi une partio de I'Anie, est un tre 
grand Empire; dont la vil ospitale s'appelle Ispaban. L‘Em- 





pereur d'anjourd'hoi est Thamas Konli Kan ; qui do particulier, 
quill Gtoit, seat élevé 3 Empire par son sé par eon 
cou 


rage. 

L’Empire du Grand Mogol, oz ’Indostan, se joint & la Perse ; 
c'est un trée-vaste et trée-riche pays avec lequel nous faisons un 
grand commerce, La ville capitalo eat Agra; il y a dans cat 
Kanpire deux rividros famenses, mémo Pre Tantiquité, pavoir 
VInde, et le Gange. 

La Chine est un vaste Empire, qui fait encore partie de 
PAsie, Elle deux villes capitales; }'sne au nord, nommée 
Pékin, Vautre av ud, qui s’appelle Nankin, La Tertarie, qui 
est anssi un pays immense, appartient & la Chine: il n'y a pas 
cent ans que les Tartares firent le conquéte de le Chine. 

Les inles Asiatiques eont en grand nombre: mais Jes plus 
considérablea sont celles du Japon, qui sont trés-riches, 


TRANSLATION. 
‘ASL, 

Pansta ie aleo @ part of Asia, and e very great Empire: the 
capital city ia Ispabsn; the present Emperor's name, Thaman 
ouli Kan :1 he, from a private station, raised himself to the 
Bmpire by skill and oo} 

‘The Empire of the Great Mogul, otherwise oalled Indostan, 
is contignons to Porsia. It ia a very great and extremely rich 
country, with which we carry on & considerable trade, The 
capital city is Agra. Here are aleo two rivers, famous in anti- 
quity, tho Indus and the Ganges. 

China, a vast Empire, is another part of Asia: it hes two 
capital towns; one in the northern parts, called Poking; the 
other towards the south, called Nanking. ‘Tartary, which is an 
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fmmense country, belongs to Chins. The Tartars conquered 
China not a hundred years ago. 

The Asiatic islands are very numerous; the most consider- 
able are those of Japan, which are extremely rich. 


LETTER LXVII. 
Mow omer Exvarr, | 

Comat dans ls description, que je vous envoie, de I’Italie, 
Jai fait mention du Pape, je crois que vous serez bien aise de 
Bavoir, ce que cest que ce Pape, Le Pepe douc est un vieux 
fourbe, qui se dit le Vicaire de Jésus Christ, c’est--dire, la per- 
soune gui représente Jésus Christ sur Ja terro, et quia le pouvoir 
de sauver ou de damner les gens. En vertu do ce prétenda 
pouvoir, il accorde des Indulgences, c'est-2-dire des pardons pour 
les péchéa ; on bien il lance des Excommonications, c'eat-1-dire 
qu'il envoie les gens av Diable. Les Catholiques, autrement 
appeliés les Papistes, sont asyez fous pour croire tout cela; ils 
crojent de plus que le Pape est infaillible ; c’est-A-dire, qu'il ne 
pent pas se tromper, et quo tout co qu'il dit est ‘vrai, of tout oo 
qu'il fait eat bien, Autre sottise: Le Pape prétend étre Je 
promier Prince de la Chrétienté, et prend le pas sur tous les 

jis ; mais les Roia Protestans ne lui accordent pas cela, 

Crest le Pape qui fait lea Cardinaux, leur nombre eat de 
soixante et douze, ils sont au-dessus des Evéques, et des 
Archevéques, On donne & un Cardinal le titre de votre 
Eminence, et au Pape celai de voire Sainteté. Quand le Papo 
meort, les Cardinaux s‘assemblent, pour en élire un avtre ; cette 
assemblée s’appelle Ze Coaclave. Lorequ'on est présenté a1 inl 
on lui baise le pied et non pas la main, comme eux 
Princes, Les loix que le Pape fait s'appellent des Bulles ne 
Pape. Le palais od le Pape demoure & Rome e'appelle le Va~ 
can, et contient Ia plus belle bibliothdqae da monde, 

Le Pape n'est réellement que 'Evéque de Rome; mais la 
folie et 1a anperstition d'un c6té, ambition et artifice du Clergé 
de Vautre, Pont fait oo qu'il eat; o'est-A-dire un Prince considéra- 
blo, et le Chef ae PEglise Catholique, 

Noua autres Protestans no eommes pas assez simples pour 
eroire toutes ces sottises, Nons croyone, et avec raison, qu'il 
a’y a que Dien seul qui soit infaillible, et qui puisse noua rendre 
beureux on malbenrenx. 

Adieu! Divertizsex vous et soyez gai, il n'y « rien de tel, 

} Cotte description ne ee trouve point. 
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TRANSLATION. 
‘My pear Cunt, 

As, in the description which I sent you of Italy,'I heave 
mentioned the Pope, I believe you will wish to know who that 
person is, The Pope, then, is an old cheat, who calls himself 
the Vicar of Jesua Christ, that is to say, the person who re- 
presenta Jesus Christ upon earth, and has the power of saving 
poople or of damning them. By virtue of this pretended powor 
be grants Indulgences, that is to ssy, pardons fur sins: or ele 
ae thunders out Excommunications; this means sending people 
40 the Devil. The Catholics, otherwise called Papists, are ailly 
enough to believe this. Besides which, they believe the Pope 
to be infallible, that is, that he never can nistake ; that whatever 
he says ia true, and whatever he does is right. Another ab- 
surdity: the Pope pretends to be the greatest Prince in Orit 
tendom, and takes place of all Kings. ‘The Protestant Kinga, 
however, do not allow thia, 

‘The Pope creates the Cardinale, who are seventy-two in 
number, and higher in rank than Bishops and Archbishopa, 
‘The title given to a Cardinal ie, your Eminence, and to the Pope, 
your Holiness. Wheu a Pope dies, the Cardinals assemble to 
elect suother, and that assembly is called a Conclave, Whenever 
® person is presented to the Pope, they kiss his foot, and not hia 
hand, ag we do to other Princes, Laws made by the Pope are 
called Bulls, The palace he inhabits at Rome is called the 
Vatican, and contains the finest library in the world. 

‘The Pope is, in reality, nothing more than Bishop of Rome: 
but, on the one sido, weakness and superstition, and on the other, 
the artifice and ambition of the Clergy, have made him what he 
ia ; that is tosay, a considerable Prince and Head of the Catholio 
Church, 

‘We Protestants are not weak enough to give in to all this 
nonsense. We believe, and with reason, that God alone is ine 
fallible, and that he only can make people happy or miserable, 

Adieu! Divert yourself and be morry, there is nothing 
like it, 





—— 


. LETTER LXVIIL. 

Drak Boy, Monday. 
‘Watw J wrote to you lest we were in Egypt.* Now, if you 

please, we will travel a little to the north-east of Egypt, and 


‘That description ia not to be found. * That letter is also wanting. 
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visit the famous city of Jerusalem, which we read so much of 
both in the Old and New Testament, It is the chief town of 
Judea, or Palestine, s country in the Kingdom of Syria, aa you 
will fing if you look into the map of Asia. It was anciently a 
very great and considerable city, where the Kings of Judea re- 
sided, and where Solomon built the famous temple of the Jews. 
Tt was often taken and plundered by neighbouring Princes, but 
the Babylonians were the first that utterly dostroyed it. Both 
the town and the temple were afterwards rebuilt by the Jows, 
under Esdras and Zorobabel, but at last wero entirely burnt and 
rained by the Roman Emperor Titus, The Emperor Adrian re- 
built it in the year 132, since when it has boen taken and plun- 
dered by the Saracens, retaken by tho Christians, and now at 
last belongs to the Turks. It is a vory inconsidorablo place at 
Present, and only famous upon account of what it has been 
formerly ; for Jesus Christ preached the Christian religion there, 
and was cracified by the Jews upon Mount Calvary, In the 
eighth century the Saracons got possession of it; and in the 
eleventh century many Christian Princes in Europe joined, and 
went with a considerable army to take it from the Saracens. 
‘This war was called the Holy War, and as all those who went 
to it wore a cross upon their breasts it was called a Croisado, 
‘The ignorance and superstition of those times made them think 
it meritorious to take the land where Jesus Christ lived and died 
out of the hands of Infidels, that is, those who did not believe 
in Obrist; but it was, in trath, a notorious piece of injustice to 
go and attack those who did not meddle with them, 

Not far from Judes you will find in the map the vast country 
of Arabia, which is divided into three parts; Arabia Deserta, or 
the Desert, so called because it is hardly inhabited, and has 
immense deserts, where you seo nothing but sand; Arabia 
Petra, or the Stony; and Arabi Felix, or the Happy, because 
it is a fine fraitfal country, and produces gums and aromatice 
of all kinda. Hence comes the common saying, ‘ All the sweeta 
of Arabia’ when you would say that anything has a very fine 
smell, Arobia Felix has two famous towne, Modina and Mecca ; 
because the famous impostor Mahomet, the great Prophet of tho 
‘Turks, was born at Medina, aud buried at Mecca, where his 
tomb is now, to which the Tarks often go in pilgrimage. Pil- 
grimage is a journoy that people take to any place on a roligi 
‘ous account, and the person who takes that journey is called a 
Pilgrim, 

"The Roman Catholics often go Pilgrimages to our Lady of 
Loretto, in Italy, and sometimes even to Jerasalem, in order 
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to pray before # cross, or the figure of some saint or other: bat 
theoe are all follies of weak and ignorant people, Adien. 


LETTER LX. 

Dean Bor, Bath, June the 28th, 1749, 

‘Your promises give me great pleasure, and your perform. 
ance of them, which I rely upon, will give mo still greater, 1 
am sure you know that breaking of your word is a folly, a dis- 
honour, and a crime. It is 4 folly, because nobody will trust 
you afterwards; and it is both a dishonour and a crime, trath 
‘being the firet duty of religion and morality; and whoever haa 
pot trath cannot be eapposed to have any one good quality, 
and must become the detestation of God and man. Therefore 
I expect, from your truth and your honour, that you will do 
that which, independently of your promise, your own interest and 
ambition ought to incline you to do; that is, to excel in every~ 
thing you undertake. When I was of your age I should have 
‘been ashamed if any boy of that age had learned his book 
Detter, or played at any play better, than I did, and I would not 
have rested a moment till Ihad got before him. JulinsCmsar, who 
had anoble thirst of glory, used to say that he would rather be 
the first in a village than the secondin Rome ; and he even oried 
when he saw the statue of Alexander the Great, with the re- 
flection of how much more glory Alexander had acquired, at 
thirty yoars old, than he at a much more advanced age. Those 
are the sentiments to make people considerable, and those who 
have them not will pass their lives in obscurity and contempt ; 
whereas those who endeavour to exoal all, are at least sure of 
excelling a great many. The sure way to excel in anything is 
only to have a close and undissipated attention while you are 
about it, and then you noed not be half the time that otherwise 
you must be: for long, plodding, puzaling application is the 
‘business of duiness; but good parts attend regularly, and take 
uthing immediately. Consider, then, which you would choose; 
to attend diligently while you are learning, and thereby excel 
all other boys, get » great reputation, and have « great deal 
more time to play ; or else not mind your book, let boys even 
younger than yourself get before you, be laughed at by them 
for a dunce, aud have no time to play at all: for,I assure you, 
if yon will not learn, you shall not play. What is the way, then, 
to arrive at that perfection which you promise toe to aim at? 
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It in, fit, to do your duty towards God and Man, without which 
everything else signifies nothing: secondly, to noquire great 
Knowledge, without which you will be s very contemptible 
man, though you may be @ very honest one: and lastly, to be 
‘very well bred, without which you will be » very disagreeablu, 
unpleasing man, though you should be an honest and « learned 
one. 





‘Remember, then, these three things, and resolve to excel 

in them all; for they comprehend whatever is necessary and 

‘uaefal for this world or the next; and in proportion as you im- 

prove in thew, you will enjoy the afction and tendernems of 
ours, 


LETTER LXX. 


Kryo Charles the First succeeded his father King Jamos the 
First ; and though he was nothing very extraordinary, was still 
much better than his father, having both more sense and more 
courage. He married a Princess of France, daughter to Heary 
the Great, who, being a zealous Papist, and « busy, meddling 
‘woman, bad an influence over him, which contributed much to 
his misfortunes. He had learned from his father to fancy that 
he had a right to be absolute; and had the courage, that his 
father wanted, to try for it, This made him quarrel with Parlis- 
noents, and attempt to raise money without them; which no 
King basa right todo: but there was then spirit and virtue 
enough in the nation to oppose it. He would likewise, by the 
advice of a hot-headed parson (Archbishop Laud), establish the 
Common Prayer through the whole kingdom by force, which the 
Presbyterians would not submit to. These, and many other 
violences, raised a civil war in the nation, in which he was 
beaten and taken prisoner. A high court of justice was erected 
on purpose for his trial, where he was tried and condemned for 
high treason against the Constitution ; and was beheaded pub- 
lioly, about one hundred years ago, at Whitehall, on the 80th of 
January. This action is much blamed ; but, however, if it had 
not happene4, we had had no liberties left. 

After Charles's death, the Parliament governed for a time ; 
Dat the army soon took the power out of their hands; and then 
Oliver Cromwell, a private gentleman of Huntingdonshire, end 


1 We beliave the rendor will join with ua tn regretting, that thin is all 
‘Gast romaina of the late Earl of Chesterfield’ gone of the History of 
‘England, which he had probably begun at a nmuch earlier period. 
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a Colonel in that army, usurped the government, and called 
himeelf the Protector. He was a very brave and a very able 
man ; and carried the honour of England to the highest pitch of 
glory; making himself both feared and respected by all the 
Powers in Europe. He got us the island of Jamaica from the 
Spaniards ; and Dunkirk, which Charles the Second shamefally 
sold afterwards to the French. He died in about ten years after 
he had usurped the government, which he left to his son Rich- 
ard, who, being a blockhead, could not keep it; so thet King 
Charles the Second was restored, by the means of General Monk, 
who was then at the head of the Army, 

‘King Charles the Second, who, during the life of Cromwell, 
had been wandering about from one country to another, instead 
of profiting by his adversities, had only collected the vices of all 
the countries he had been in. He had no religion, or, if any, 
was a Papist ; and his brother, the Duko of York, was a declared 
one. He gaveall he bad to whores and favourites ; and was 60 
neceasitous, that he became a peusioner to Frauce. He lived 
uneasily with his people and his Parliament ; and was at last 
poisoned. As he died without children, he was succeoded by 
his brother, the Duke of York, then 

King James the Second, who was of a sour, cruel, and tyran- 
nical disposition, and a zealous Papist: he resolved at onoe to 
be above the laws, make himself absolute, and establish Popery ; 
upon which the nation, very wisely and justly, tuned him out 
before he had reigned quite four years ; snd called the Prince 
of Orange from Holland, who hed married King James's oldest 
daughter, Mary. 

‘The Prince and Princess of Orange wero then declared, by 
Parliament, King and Queen of England, by the title of King 
William the Third and Queen Mary; and this is called the Revo- 
Tation, 

Queen Mary was on excellent Princess; but che died seven 
years before King William, without children, King William 
was a brave and warlike King: he would have been glad of 
more power than he ought to have; bat his Parliaments kept 
him within due bounds, against his will, To this Revolution 
we again owe onr liberties. King William, dying without 
children, was suoceeded by Queen Anne, the second daughter of 
King James the Second. 

The reign of Queen Anne was a glorious one, by the success 
of her arms against France, under the Dukeof Marlborough. As 
she died without children, the family of the Stuarts ended in her; 
end the crown went to the House of Hanover, aa the next Pro- 
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testant faraily : so that she was succeeded by King George the 
First, father of the present King. 


LETTER LXXI. 
Sia, Saturday, 

‘Taz famo of your erudition, and other shining qualifications, 
having reached to Lord Orrery,' he desired me, that you might 
dino with him and his son, Lord Boyle, next Sunday ; which I 
told him you should, By this timo, I suppose, you have heard 
from him ; bat, if you have not, you must, however, go there 
between two and three to-morrow, and way, that you come to 
wait upon Lord Boyle, according to his Lordship’s orders, 
which I informed you of As this will deprive me of the hon- 
our and pleasure of your company at dinner to-morrow, I will 
hope for it at breakfast, and shall take care to have your choco- 
lato ready. 

Though I need not tell one of your age, experience, and 
knowledge of the world, how necessary good-breoding is, to 
recommend one to mankind ; yet, aa your various occupations 
of Greek and cricket, Latin ‘and pitch-farthing, may possibly 
divert your attention from this object, I take the liberty of re- 
minding you of it, and desiring you to be very well bred at 
Lord Orrery's, It is good breeding alone that can prepossess 
people in your favour at first sight: more time being necessary 
to discover greater talents. This good breeding, you know, does 
not consist in low bows and formal ceremony ; but in an easy, 
civil, and respectful bebaviour. You will therefore take care to 
answer with complaisance, when you are spoken to; to placo 
yourself at the lower end of tho table, unless bid to go 
higher ; to drink first to the Lady of the hose, and next to 
the Master; not to est awkwardly or dirtily ; not to sit when 
others stand: and to do all this with an air of complaisance, 
and not with a grave, sour look, as if you did it all unwillingly, 
I do not mean o silly, insipid smile, that fools have when thoy 
would be ci but an air of sensible good humour, I hardly 
know anytLing so difficult to attain, or ao necessary to possess, 
as perfect good breeding, which is equally inconsistent with a 
stiff formality, an impertinent forwardnese, and an awkward 
Dashfalness. A little ceremony is often necessary; a certain 
degree of firmness is absolutely ao ; and an outward modesty is 


1 After whom the Orrery was sp called by its constructer Graham. 
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extremely becoming: the knowledge of the world, and your own 
observations, mans, and alone can tll you the proper quantita 


vs ‘Fitegerald was with me yesterday, and commended you 
much ; go om to deserve commendations, and you will certainly 
meet with them, Adieu. 


LETTER LXXi. 
Dzan Boy, ° Friday Morning, 

I am very well pleased with the substance of your letter ; 
and as for the inaccuracies with regard to style and grammer, 
you could have corrected them all yourself, if you had taken 
time. Iretorn it to you here corrected, and desire that yon 
‘will attend to the difference, which is the way to avoid the sama 
faults for the future, 

I would have your letter, next Thureday, be in English, and 
Tet it be written as accurately as you are able ; I mesn with 
respect to the language, grammar, and stops ; for, as to the 
matter of it, the less trouble you give yourself, the better it 
will be. Letters should be esay and natural, and convey tothe 
persons to whom we send thom, just what we would say to those 
persons, if we were with them. You mey as well write it on 
the Wednesday, at your leisure, and leave it to be given to my 
mau, when he comes for it on Thuradsy. 

Monsieur Codere will go to you three times a week ; Tuee- 
days and Seturdays, at three of tho clock, and Thursdays at five, 
He will read modern History with you ; and, at the same time, 
instruct you in Geography and Chronology ; without both 
which, the knowledge of History is very imperfect, and almost 
usclees, I beg, therefore, that you will give great attention to 
them ; they will bo of the greatest use to you, 

Ag I know you do not love to stay long in the same place, I 
Hatter myself that you will take care not to remain long in that 
you have got, in the middle of the third form: it isin your own 
power to be soon out of it, if you please; and I hope the love of 
‘variety will tempt you, 

Pray be very attentive and obedient to Mr Fitegerald: I 
am particalarly obliged to him for undertaking the care of you; 
and if you are diligent, and mind your business when with hi 
you will rise very fast in the echool. Every remove (you know} 
is to be attended by a reward from me, besides the credit you 
will gain for yourself; which, to so great a soul as your, I 
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presume, is s atronger inducement than any other reward can 
‘be; but, however, you shall have ona I know very well 
you will not be eaay, till you are got above Master Onslow; 
‘bot, aa he learns very well, I fear you will never be able to do 
it, at least not without taking more pains than, I believe, you 
will cara to take ; but, should that ever happen, there shall bo 
avery considerable reward for you, besides Fame. 

Let me know, in your next, what books you read in your 
place at school, and what you do with Mr Fitzgerald, Adieu. 


LETTER LXXHI, 


Dean Bor, Dublin, January the 26th, 1746, 


As there are now four mails due from England, one of which, 
at least, will, I auppose, bring me a letter from you, I take this 
opportunity of acknowledging it beforehand, that you may not 
‘faoouge me (as you once or twice have done) of negligence. I 
aw very glad to find, by your letter which I am toreceive, that 
you are determined to apply yourself seriously to your business ; 
to attend to what you learn, in order to learn it well; and to 
reflect and reason upon what you have learned, that your learn- 
ing may be of use to you, These are very good resolutions, 
and I applaud you mightily forthem, Now for your last letter, 
which I have received, You rebuke me very severely for not 
knowing, or at least not remembering, that you have beensome 
time in the fifth form. Here, I confess, I am at a loss what to 
say for myself; for, on the one hand, I own it is not probable 
that you would not, at the time, have communicated an event of 
that importance to ms; and, on the other hand, it is not likely, 
that, if you had informed me of it, I could have forgotten it 
‘You say that it happened six months ago; in which, with all 
due submission to you, I apprehend you are mistaken, because 
that must have been before I left England, which 1 am sure it 
‘was not; and it does not spear, in any of your original manu- 
soripte, that it happened since, May not this possibly proceed 
from the oscitancy of the writer? ‘To this oscitancy of the 
Iibrariane, we owe so many mistakes, hiatusee, laounm, &o,, in 
ancient menusoripts, It may here be necessary to explain to 
you the meaning of the Oscitantes Kbraris ; which, I believe, you 
will easily take, . These persons (before printing waa invented) 
‘transcribed the works of authors, sometimes for their own profit, 
but oftener (aa they were generally slaves) for the profit of their 
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masters, In the first case, dispatch, more than accuracy, was 
their object ; for the faster they wrote the more they got: inthe 
latter case (observe this), as i¢ was a task imposed on them, 
which they did not dare to refuse, they were idle, carsless, and 
‘incorrect ; not giving themselves the trouble to read over what they 
had written. The celebrated Atticus kept a great number of 
thése transcribing slaves, and got great sums of money by their 
labours. 

But, to return now to your fifth form, from whenca I have 
strayed, it may be, too lang; Pray what do yon do in that 
country? Be so kind aa to give me a description of it. 
What Latin and Greek books do you read there? Are your 
exercises exercises of invention? or do you still put the bad 
English of the psalma into bad Latin, and ouly chango the 
shape of Latin verse, from long to short, aud from ahort to long ? 
People do not improve, singly, by travelling, but by the observ~ 
ations they make, and by keeping good company where they 
do travel, 80, I hope, in your travels, through the fifth form, 
you keep company with Horace and Cicero, among the Romans 
‘and Homer and Xenophon, among the Greeks; and that you 
are got out of the worst company in the world, the Greek 
epigrams. Martial has wit, and is worth your looking into 
somotimes; but I recommend the Greek epigrams to your 
supreme contempt. Good night to you. 


LETTER LXXIv. 


Deak Boy, Dublin Castle, November the 19th, 1745, 

I gave received your last Saturday’s performance, with 
which I am very well satisfied. I know or have heard of no 
Mr St Maurice here; and young Pain, whom I have made en 
Ensign, was here upon the spot, as were every ono of those I 
have named in these new levies, 

Now that the Christmas breaking up draws near, I have 
ordered Mr Desnoyers to go to you, during thet time, to teach 
you to dance, I desire you will particularly attend to the grace- 
ful motion of your arma; which, with the menner of putting on 
your hat, and giving your hend, is all thet a gentleman need 
attend to, Dancing is in iteelf a very trifling, eilly thing ; but 
it is one of those established follies to which people of sense are 
sometimes obliged to conform; and then they should be able to. 
do it well. And, though I would not have you s dancer, yet, 
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when you do dance, I would have you dance well, az I would 
have you do everything you do well, There is no one thing a0 
trifling, but which (if it is to be done at all) ought to be dono 
well, And I have often told you, that I wished you even 
played at pitch, and cricket, better than any boy at Westminster. 
For instance ; dress is a very foolish thing ; and yetit is a very 
foolish thing for a man not to be well dressed, according to his 
rank and way of life; and it is so far from being a disparage- 
ment to any man’s understanding, that it is rather a proof of it, 
to be as well dressed as those whom he lives with; the difference 
in thia case, between a man of sense and a fop, is, that the fop 
values himself upon his dress; and the man of sense langhs at 
it, at the same time that he knows he must not neglect it. There 
ere a thousand foolish custome of this kind, which not being 
criminal must be complied with, and even cheerfully, by men of 
sense, Diogenes the Cynic was a wise man for deapising them ; 
but a fool for showing it. Be wiser than other people, if you 
can ; but do not tell them so. 

It is a very fortunate thing for Sir Charles Hotham to have 
fallen into the hands of one of your age, experience, and know- 
ledge of the world; I am persuaded you will take infinite care 
of him. Good night. 





LETTER LXXV. 


fir, ‘Dublin Castle, February the 8th, 1746, 


I nave been honoured with two letters from you, aince I 
troubled you with my last; and I have likewise received a let- 
tar from Mr Morel, containing a short but beactifal manuscript, 
said to be yours; but, I confess, I can hardly believe it, because 
it is 90 very different from your common writing; and I will 
not sappose that you do not always write as well as you can; 
for to do anything ill, that one can do well, is a degree of negli- 
gence which I can never suspect you of I always applauded 
your laudable ambition of excelling in everything you attempted ; 
‘and therefore make no doubt bat that you will, in a little time, 
be able to write full aa well aa the person (whoever he was) 
that wrote that manuscript, which is said to be yours. People 
Hike you have a contempt for mediocrity, and are not satisfied 
with escaping censure; they aim at praise, end, by desiring, 
seldom fail deserving and acquiring it. 

‘You propose, I find, Demosthenes for your model; and you 
have chosen very well: but remember the pains he took to be 
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what he was. He epoke near the sea, in storms, both to uss 
‘himself to apesk lod, and not to be disturbed by the noise and 
tamult of public assemblies ; he pat stones in his mouth, to help 
hia elocution, which naturally was not advantageous: from 
which facta I conclude, that whenever be spoke, he opened both 
slip « d his teeth ; and thst he articulated every wort and 
lable distinctly, and fall loud enongh to be heard the 
hole Jongth of my library. 

‘As he took so much pains for the graces of oratory only, I 
conclude he took still more for the more eolid parts of it, Tem 
apt to think he applied himself extremely, to the propriety, the 
purity, and the elegancy of his language ; to the distribution of 
the parts of his oration ; to the force of his argumenta; to the 
strength of hia proofs; and to the passions, as well as the judg- 
menta, of hia andience. I fancy he began with an ezordium, to 
gain the good opinion snd the affections of bis audience; that 
afterwards he stated the point in question, briefly, bnt clearly ; 
that he then brought his proofs, afterwards his arguments; and 
that he concluded with a peroratio,in which he recapitulated.the 
whole succinctly, enforced the strong parta, and artfully slipped 
over the weak ones; and st last made his strong push at the 
passions of his hearers, Wherever you would persuade or pre= 
vail, address yourself to the passions ; it is by them that mane 
Kind ia to be taken, Cewar bade bis soldiers, at the battle of 
Pharsalia, aim at the faces of Pompey’s men; they did no, and 
prevailed. I bid you strike at the passions; and if you do, you 
too will prevail. If you can once engage people's pride, love, 
pity, ambition (or whichever is their prevailing passion) on yout 
side, you need not fear what their reason can do against you. 

T am, with the greatest respect, 
‘Your, &. 








—— 
LETTER LXXVI. 


Dublin, February the 26th, 1746, 
‘Sunt quibus in Satirh videar nimis acer." 

I z1xp, Sir, you are ons of those; though I cannot imagine 
why you think so, unless something that I have said, very inno- 
contly, has happened to be very applicable to somebody or 
other of your acquaintance. He makes the satire, who spplies 
it, gui capit ie faci, I hope you do not think I meant you, by 
avything I have said; because, if you do, it seems to imply a 

+ Toscme in Setire I too sharp appeer. 
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consciousness of some guilt, which I dare not presume to sup~ 
pose, in your case, I know my duty too well to express, and 
your merit too well to entertain, such a suspicion. J have not 
lately read the satirical anthors you mention, having very little 
time here to read. But sa soon as I return to England, there 
is a book that I shall read over very carefully; a book that I 
published not quite fourteen yeara ago: it ia a emall quarto; 
and, though I say it myself, there is eomething good in it; but 
at the same time, itis eo incorrect, 80 inaccurate, and has #0 
many feulte, thet I must have a better edition of it published, 
which I will carefally revise and correct. It will soon be much 
tore generally read than it hes been yet ; and therefore it is 
necessary that it should, prodire in Iucem, mult) emendatior, I 
believe you have seldom dipped into this book ; and moreover, 
I believe it will be the last book that you will read with pro- 
por attention ; otherwise, if you would take the trouble, you 
‘could help me, in this new edition, more than anybody. If you 
will promise me your assistance, 1 will tell you the book ; till 
‘then, I shall not name it, 

You will find all the Spectatora that are good, that ia, all 
Addison's, in my library, in one large quarto volume of his 
basin which is perfectly at your service, 

Pray tell Monsieur Codero (who you, with great grammati- 
cal parity, say, has been to General Cornwall), that I do not 
doubt, but that whole affair will be set right in @ little time, 
Adieu. 


LETTER LXXVil. 


Sr, Dublin Castle, March the 10th, 1746, 


I sosr thenkfally acknowledge the honour of two or threa 
letters from you, since I troubled you with my last; and em 
‘very proud of the repeated instances you give me of your favour 
-and protection, which I shall endeavour to deserve. 

I am very glad you went to hear a triel in the Court of 
King’s Bench, and still more so, thet you made the proper 
animadverrions upon the insttention of many of the people in 
‘the Court. As you observed, very well, the indecency of that 
inattention, I am sure you will never be guilty of anything like 
it yourself, There is no eurer sign in the world of @ little, weak 
mind, than inettention. Whetever is worth doing at all ia 
‘worth doing well: and nothing can be done well without atten- 
tion, It is the sure answer of e fool, when you ask him about 
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anything that was said or done, where he was present, that, 
‘truly he did not mind it” And why did not the fool mind it? 
‘What had he else to do there, but to mind what was doing ? 
A man of sense sees, hears, and retains everything that passes 
where he is. I desire I may never hear you talk of not mind. 
ing, nor complain, as most fools do, of a treacherous memory. 
Mind, not only what people say, but how they say it; and, if 
you have any sagacity, you mey discover more trath by your 
eyes than by your ears. People can say what they will, but 
they cannot Jook just as they will; and their looke frequently 
discover what their words are calculated to conceal, Observe, 
therefore, people's looks carefully, when they speak, not only 
to you, but to each other. I have often guessed, by people's 
faces, whst thuy were saying, though I could not hear ono 
word they said, ‘The most material knowledge of all, I mean 
the knowledge of the world, is never to be acquired without 
great attention ; and I know many old people, who, thongh 
‘they have lived long in the world, are but children still aa 
to the knowledge of it, from their levity and inattention. 
Cortain forms, which all people comply with, and certain arts, 
which all people aim at, hide, in eome degree, the truth, and 
give « general exterior resemblance to almost everybody. At- 
tention and sagacity must see through that veil, and discover 
the natural character. Yon are of an age now to reflect, to 
observe, and compare characters, and to arm yourself against 
the common arts, at least, of the world. If a man, with whom 
you are but barely acquainted, to whom you bave made no 
offers, for given any marks of friendship, makes you, on # eud- 
den, strong professions of his, receive them with civility, but do 
not repay them with confidence ; he certainly means to deceive 
you; for one man does not fal] in love with another at aight. If 
‘a man uses strong protestations or osths, to make you believe a 
thing, which is of itself eo likely and probable that the bare say- 
ing of it would be sufficiont, depend upon it he lies, and is 
highly interested in making you believe it; or else he would 
not take 80 much pains. 

In about five weeks, I propose having the honour of laying 
myself at your fest ; which I hope to find grown longer than 
they were when I left them. Adieu. 
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LETTER LXXVUL 


Dear Dor, April the fifth, 1746, 

Barong it is very long, I am of opinion, that you will both 
think and speak more favourably of women then you do now. 
‘You seem to think, that, from Eve downwards, they have done 
a great deal of mischief, As for that Lady, 1 give her up to you; 
but, since her time, history will inform you, that men have done 
much more mischief in the world than women ; and, to say the 
truth, I would not advise you to trust either, more than is abso- 
lately necessary. Bat this I will advise you to, which is, never 
to attack whole bodies of any kind ; for, besides that all general 
rulea have their exceptions, you unnecessarily make yourself a 
great number of enemies, by attacking a corpe collectively, 
Among women, as among men, there ars good as well as bad, 
and it may be full as many, or more, good than among men, 
‘This rule holds as to lawyers, soldiers, parsons, courtiers, citizens, 
&c. They are all men, subject to the same passions and senti- 
ments, differing only in the manner, according to their several 
educations ; and it would be as improdent og unjust to attack 
any of them by the lump. Individuals forgive sometimes ; but 
odies and societies never do. Many young poople think it 
very genteel and witty to abuse the Clergy; in which they are 
extremely mistaken ; since, in my opinion, parsons are very like 
other men, end neither the bettor nor the worse for wearing a 
black gown, All general reflections, upon nations and societies, 
are the trite, threadbare jokes of those who set up fo: wit with. 
out having any, and so have recourse to common-place, Judge 
of individuals from your own knowledge of them, and not from 
their sex, profession, or denomination, 

Though, at my return, which I Lope will be very soon, I 
shall not find your feet lengthened, I hope I shall find yur 
head a good deal eo, and then I shall not much mind your feet. 
In two or three months after my return, you and I shall part for 
some time : you must go to read men, 6s well as bowks, of all 
languages and nations, Observation and reflection will then be 
‘very necessary for you. We will talk this matter over fully 
when we meet; which I hope will be in the last week of this 
month ; till when, I have the honour of being 

‘Your most faithful servant. 
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LETTER LXXIX, 


Dear Boy, Bath, September the 29th, O. 8, 1748, 


I ngceivep by the last mail your leer of tho 23rd N. 8. 
from Heidelberg; and am very well pleased to find that yon ine 
form yourself of the particulars of the several places you go 
throagh, You do mighty right to see the curiosities in thouo 
several places, auch as the golden Bull at Frankfort, the tun at 
Heidelberg, &c. Other travellers see them and talk of them, it 
js very proper to see them too ; but remember, that secing is the 
Jeast material object of travelling ; hearing and knowing are tho 
essential points, Therefore pray Jet your inquiries be chiefly 
directed to the knowledge of the constitution and particular 
customs of the pleces where you either reside at, or pass through; 
whom they belong to, by what right and tenure, and since 
when ; in whom the supreme authority is lodged; and by what 
Magistrates, and in what manner, the civil and the criminal jus- 
tice is administered. It is likewieo necessary to get as much 
acquaintance as you can, in order to observe the characters and 
manners of the people ; for, though haman nature is in trath the 
same through the whole haman species, yet it ia 0 differently 
ranodified and varied, by education, habit, and different customs, 
that one should, upon a slight and superficial observation, al. 
most think it different, 

As I have never been in Switzerland myself, I must desire 
you to inform me now and then of the constitution of that 
country. As, for instance, Do the Thirteen Cantons, jointly 
aud collectively, form one government, where the supreme 
authority is lodged; or is each Canton sovereign in itself, and 
under no tie or constitutional obligation of acting in cominon 
concert with the otler Cantons? Can any one Canton make war 
or alliances with foreign Power, withont the consent of the other 
twelve, or at least a majority of them? Can one Canton declare 
war against another? If every Canton is sovereign and inde- 
pendent in itself, in whom is the supreme power of that Canton 
lodged? Is it in one man, or in a certain number of men? If in 
one men, what is he called? If in 2 number, what are they 
called ; Senate, Council, or what? I do not suppose that you oan 
yet know these things yourself: but a very little inquiry, of 
those who do, will enable yon to answer me these few questions 
in your next, You see, I am sure, the necemity of knowing 
these things thoroughly, and, consequently, tho necessity of con- 
versing much with the people of the country, who slone can in- 
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form you rightly: whereas, most of the Englich, who travel, 
converse only with each other, and consequently know no more, 
when they return to England, than they did when they left it. 
Thia proceeds from @ mauvaise honte, wnich makea them ashamed 
of going into company ; and frequently too from the want of 
the necessary language (French) to enable them to bear their 
part in it. As for the mauvaise honte,I hope you aro above it, 
Your figure is like other people's; I euppose you will take care 
‘that your dreas shall be so too, and to avoid any singularity, 
‘What then should you be ashamed of? and why not go into o 
mized company with as much ease, and as little concern, as you 
would go into your own room ? Vice and ignorance are the only 
things I know, which one onght to be ashamed of: keep but 
clear of them, and you may go anywhere without fear or con- 
cern, I have known some people, who, from feoling the pain 
and inconveniencies of this mauvaise honte, have rushed into the 
other extreine, and turned impudent; 28 cowarls sometimes 
grow desperate from the excess of danger: but this, too, is care- 
folly to be avoided, there being nothing more generally shock- 
ing than impudence. The medium between these two oxtremes 
marks out the well-bred man ; he feels himeelf firm and easy in 
all companies; is modest without being bashful, and steady 
without being impudent: if he is a stranger, he observes with 
care the manners and ways of the people the most eatcemed at 
‘that place, and conforms to them with complaisance. Inatead 
of finding fault with the custome of that place, and telling the 
people that the English ones are a thousand times better (as my 
countrymen are very apt to do), he commends their table, their 
dress, their houses, and their manners, a little more, it may be, 
then he really thinks they deserve, But this degree of com- 
plaieance is neither criminal nor abject; and is but a emall price 
to pay for the good-will and affection of the people you converse 
with, As the generality of people are weak enough to be pleased 
with theae little things, those who refuse to please them, so 
cheaply, are, in my mind, weaker than they. There is a very 
pretty little French book, written by L’Abbé do Bellegarde, en= 
titled, Z'Art de plaire dana la Conversation ; and, though I con: 
Sees that i+ is impossible to reduce the art of pleasing to a system, 
yet this book is not wholly useless ; I dare say you may get it 
‘at Geneva, if not at Lausanne, and I would edvise you to read 
it. But this principle I will ley down, That the desire of pleas- 
ing ia at least half the art of doing it; the rest dependa only 
upon the manner, which attention, observation, and frequenting 
good company will teach. But if you are lazy, careless, and 
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indifferent whether you please or not, depend upon it you never 
will please. 

This letter in insensibly grown too long; but, as I always 
flatter myself that my experience may be of some use to your 
youth and inexperience, I throw out, as it occurs to me, and 
ehall continue to do s0, everything that I think may be of the 
Jeast advantage to you in this important and decisive period of 
your life, God preserve you! 


P.S. Lam much better, and shall leave this place soon. 


LETTER LXXX, 


Dear Box, Rath, October the 4th, O, 8. 1746, 


‘Txouau I employ so much of my time in writing to you, I 
confess I have often my doubts whether it is to any purpose. 
I know how unwelcome advice generally is; I know that those 
who want it most like it and follow it least; and I know, too, 
that tho advice of parents, moro particulerly, is ascribed to the 
morogeness, the imperiousness, or the garrulity of old age. But 
then, on the other hand, I flatter myself, that as your own reason 
(though too young as yet to suggest much to you of itself) is, 
however, strong euough to enable you both to judge of and re- 
ceive plain truths: I flatter myself, I say, that your own reason, 
young as it ia, must tell you that I can have no interest but 
yours in the advice I give you; and that, consequently, you will 
at least weigh and consider it well: in which case, some of it 
will, I hope, have its effect. Do not think that I mean to dic- 
teteas a parent; I only mean to advise ag a friend, and en in- 
dulgent one too: and do not apprehend thet I mean to check 
your pleasures; of which, on the contrary, I only desire to be the 
guide, not the censor. Let my experience supply your want of 
it, and clear your way in the progress of your youth of those 
thorns and briers which scratched and disfigured me in the 
course of mine, I do not, therefore, 0 much as hint to you 
how absolutely dependent you are upon me; that you neither 
have nor can have a shilling in the world but from me; and 
that,as I have no womanish weakness for your person, your 
merit must and will be the only measure of my kindness, I 
say, I do not hint theso things to you, because I am convinced 
that you will act right upoa more noble and generous princi- 
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plea; I mean, for the sake of doing right, and oat of affection 
and gratitude to me. 

T have so often recommended to you attention and applica- 
tion to whatever you learn, that I do not mention them now as 
duties, but I point them out to you as conducive, nay, abso- 
lutely necessary, to your pleasures; for can there be a greater 
pleasure than to be universally allowed to excel those of one's 
own age and manner of life? And, consequently, can there be 
anything more mortifying than to be excelled by them ? In 
this latter case, your shame and regret must be groator than 
anybody's, becanse everybody knows the uncommon care which 
has been taken of your education, and the opportunities you 
have had of knowing more than others of your age. 1 do not 
confine the application which I recommend, singly to the view 
and emulation of excelling others (though that isa very sensible 
pleasure and a very warrantable pride) ; but I mean likewise to 
excel in the thing itaulf: for, in my mind, one may as well not 
know s thing at oll, aa know it but imperfectly, To know a 
little of anything, gives neither satisfaction nor credit, but 
often brings disgrace or ridicule, 

‘Mr Pope says, very truly, 

“A ltd Amowiedge fea denon th 
Dnnk doop, par rery 4 string? 

And what is called a smattering of cane infallibly consti- 
tutes a coxcomb. I have often, of late, reflected what en un- 
happy man I must now have been, if I had not acquired in my 
youth some fund and taste of learning. What could I have done 
With mysolf, at this age, without thom? I must, as many 
ignorant people do, have destroyed my heolth and faculties by 
sotting away the evenings ; or, by wasting them frivolously in 
the tattle of women’s company, must have exposed myself to tho 
ridicule and contempt of those very women ; or, lastly, I must 
have banged myself, as a man once did, for weariness of putting 
on and pulling off his shoes and stockings every day. My 
Docks, and only my books, are now lef me; and I daily find 
what Cicero says of learning to be true: ‘ Hac studia (says he) 
edolescentiam alunt, senectutem obleciant, secundas res ornant, atl- 
versis perfugium ac solatiun probent, delectant dori, nan impedi- 
unt foris, pernociant nobiscum, ) Pusticantur,"! 

T donot mean, by thia, to exclude conversation out of tho 


1 ‘These pursuits are the sustenance of youth, the delight of old, 
‘cn cenamoent, i, in adversity a refago and solace: Sicmewayrive 
us ‘ont of doors they are not in var way; with us they spend tho 
night, sojourn in foreign parts, and live in the country, 
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pleasnres of an advanced age; on the contrary, it is a very great 
and a very rational pleasure, at,ell ages; but the conversation 
of the ignorsnt is no conversation, and gives even them no 
pleasure: they tire of their own sterility, and have not matter 
enough to furnish them with words to keep up a conversation, 

Let me, therefore, most earnestly recommend to you to 
hoard up, while you can, a great stock of knowledge; for though, 
during the dissipation of your youth, you may not have ooca- 
sion to spend much of it, yet you may depend upon it that a 
time will come, when you will want it to maintain you. Publio 
franaries are filled in plentifal years; not that it in known that 
the next, or the second, or third year will prove a scarce one, 
but because it is known that sooner or later such a year will 
come, in which the grain will be wanted. 

Twill say no more to you upon this subject ; you have Mr 
Harte with you to enforce it; you have Reason to aesent to the 
truth of it; eo that, in short,‘ you have Moses and the Pro- 
phets; if you will not believe them, neither will you believe, 
though oue rose from the dead.'—Do not imagine that the 
knowledge, which I so much recommend to you, is confined to 
books, pleasing, useful, and nocossery ex that knowledge is : 
but I comprehend in it the great knowledge of the world, atill 
more necessary than that of books. In truth, they assist one 
another reciprocally ; and no man will have either perfectly, 
who has not both. The knowledge of the world is only to be 
acquired in the world, and not in o closet. Books alone will 
never teach it you; but they will suggest many things to your 
observation, which might otherwise escape you; and your own 
observations upon mankind, when compared with those which 
you will find in books, will help you to fix the true point, 

‘To know mankind well requires full aa much attention and 
application as to know books, and, it may be, moro sagacity 
and discernment, I am, at this time, acquainted with many 
elderly people, who have all passed their whole lives in the 
great world, but with such levity and inattention, that they 
know no more of it now than they did at fiftsen. Do not fist- 
ter yourself, therefore, with the thoughts that you con acquire 
this knowledge in the frivolous chit-chat of idle companies : no, 
you must go mach deeper than that, You mustlook into peo- 
plo, as well as at them. Almost all people are born with all 
the passions, to a certain degree; but almost every man hea a 
prevailing one, to which the others are subordinate. Search 
every one for that suling passion ; pry into the recesses of his 
heart, end observe the different workings of the same passion 
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in different people, And, when you have found out the prevail- 
ing passion of any man, remember never to trust him, where 
that passion is concerned. Work upon him by it, if you please, 
‘but be upon your guard yourself against it, whatever professions 
he may make you. 

T would desire you to read this letter twice over, but that I 
much doubt whether you will read once to the end of it, I will 
trouble you no longer now; bat we will have more upon this 
subject hereafter. Adieu. 

CresTeRrizip, 


T have this moment received your letter from Schafthauson : 
in the dato of it you forgot the month. 


LETTER LXXXI. 


Drax Boy, Bath, October the 9th, O. 8, 1746, 


Youn distresses in your journey from Heidelberg to Schafi- 
heusen, your lying upon straw, your black bread, and your 
‘broken Berline, are proper seasonings for the groater fatigues 
aud distresses, which you must expect in the course of your 
travele; and, if one hed @ mind to moralize, one might call 
then the samples of the accidents, rabs, and difficulties, which 
every man meets with in his journey through life. In this 
journey, the understanding is the voiture that must carry you 
through ; and in proportion as that is stronger or weaker, moro 
or less in repair, your jonrney will be better or worse; though, 
at beat, you will now and then find some bad roada, and some 
bad inns. Take care, therefore, to keep that necossary roitura 
in perfect good repair; examine, improve, and strengthen it 
every day: it is in the power, and ought to be the care, of 
every man to do it; he that neglects it deserves to feol, and 
certainly will feel, the fatal effects of that negligence, 

‘A propos of negligence ; I must say something to you upon 
that subject. You know I have often told you that my affec- 
tion for you was not @ weak, womauish one; end, far from 
blinding me, it makes me but more quick-sighted as to your 
faults: those it is not only my right, bat my duty, to tall you 
of, and it is your duty and your interest to correct them, In 
the atrict ecratiny which I have made into you, I have (thank 
God) hitherto not discovered any vice of the heart, or any pecu- 
liar weakness of the head: but I have discovered laziness, in- 
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attention, and indifference; faults which are only pardonable 
in old men, who, in the decline of life, when health and spirits 
fail, have a kind of claim to that sort of tranquillity, But 9 
young man should be ambitious to shine and excel; alert, 
active, and indefatigeble in the means of doing it; and, like 
Owear, Nil actum reputans, si quid superesset agendum.’ You 
seam to waut that vivida vis animi which epurs and excites most 
young men to please, to shine, to excel. Without the desire 
‘and the pains necessary to be considerable, depend rpon it you 
never can be 80; aa, without the desire and attention necessary 
to please, you never can please, Nullum numen abest, i sit pru- 
deatia? ia unqestionably true with regard to everything except 
poetry; and I am very sure thet any man of common underatand- 
ing may, by proper culture, care, attention, and labour, make 
himself whatever he pleases except a good post. Your destination 
is the great and busy world; your immediate object is the affairs, 
the interests, and the history, the constitutions, the customs, and 
the manners of the several parts of Europe. In this any man of 
common sense may, by common application, be eure to-excel. 
Ancient and Modern History are, by attention, easily attainable. 
Geography and Chronology the same; none of them requiring 
any uncommon share of genios or invention, Speaking and 
‘writing clearly, correctly, and with ease and grace, are certainly 
to be acquired by reading the best authors with care, and by 
attention to the best living inodele, These are the qualifications 
more particularly necessary for you in your department, which 
you may be possessed of if you please, and which, I tell you 
fairly, I shall bo very angry at you if you are not; because, ag 
you bave the means in your hands, it will be your own fault only. 
If caro and application are necessary to the acquiring of 
those qualifications, without which you can never be considera- 
Ule nor make a figure in the world, they are not less necessary 
with regard to the leaser accomplishments, which are requisite 
to make you agreeablo and plesaing in society, In truth, what- 
ever is worth doing at all is worth doing well, and nothing can. 
‘be done well without attention: I therefore carry the necessity 
of attention down to the lowest things, even to dancing and 
dress, Custom has made dancing sometimes necessary for a 
young man; therefore mind it while you learn it, thet you 
may learn to do it well, and not be ridiculous, though in a 
ridiculous act. Dress is of the same nature; you must dress, 
therefore attend to it; not in order to rival or to excel a fop 
4 : ei 5 
* When mh te poten they Bad af is gods Pron, 
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in it, but in order to avoid singularity, and consequently ridi- 
cole. Take great care always to be dreased like the reasonable 
‘people of your own age, in the place where you are, whove dress 
js never spoken of one way or another, as either too negligent or 
too much studied. 

‘What is commonly called an absent man, is commonly 
either a vory weak or 8 very affected man; but be he which he 
will, he is, I am sure, 8 very disagreeable manin company. Ho 
fails in all the common offices of civility; he eeems not to 
Imow those people to-day with whom yesterday he appeared 
to live in intimacy. Ho takos no part in the general convers- 
ation; but, on the contrary, breaka into it from time to time 
with some start of bis own, as if he waked from a dream. This 
(a8 Eeaid before) is @ sure indication either of a mind so weak 
that it is not able to bear above one objoct at a time; or 80 
affected, that it would be supposed to be wholly engrossed by, 
and directed to, some very great and important objects, Sir 
Isaac Newton, Mr Locke, and (it may be) five or six more, since 
the creation of the world, may have had 4 right to absence, from 
that intense thought which the things they were investigating 
required, But if » young man, and a man of the world, who 
has no such avocations to plead, will claim and exercise that 
sight of absence in company, his pretended right should, in my 
mind, be turned into an involuntary absence, by his perpetual 
exclusion out of company. However frivolous » company may 
be, still, while you are among them, do not show them, by 
your inattention, that you think them eo; but rather take ibeir 
tone, aud conform in some degree to theit weaknoss, instead of 
manifesting your contempt for them. There is nothing that 
people bear more impatiently, or forgive less, than coutompt : 
‘and an injury ia much sooner forgotten than an insult, Ii, 
therefore, you would rather please than offend, rather he well 
than ill spoken of, rather be loved than hated, remember to 
have that constant attention aboot you which flatters every 
man’s little vanity; and the want of which, by mortifying his 
pride, never fails to excite his resentmont, or at lesst his ill- 
will, For instance ; most people (I might say all people) have 
their weaknesses ; they have their sversions and their likings, 
to euch and euch things; so thet, if you were to laugh at a 
man for his aversion to a cat, or cheese (which are common 
gntipathies), or, by inattention and negligeuce, to let them come 
$n hia way where you could prevent it, he would, in the first case, 
think himeelf insulted, and, in the second, elighted, end would 
remember both. Whereas your care to procure for him what 
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he likea, and to remove from him what he hates, shows him 
that he is et Jeast an object of your attention ; fletters hia vanity, 
and makes him possibly more your friend, than & more im- 
Portant service would have done. With regard to women, 
attentions still below these are necessary, and, by the custom of 
the world, in some measure due, according to the laws of good 
broeding. 

My long and frequent Jetters which I send you, in great 
doubt of their success, put me in mind of certain papers which 
you have very lately, and I formerly, sent up to kites, slong 
‘the string, which we called messengers; some of them the wind 
used to blow away, others were torn by the string, and but 
few of them got up and stuck to the kite. But I will content 
myself now, as I did then, if'some of my present messengers do 
but stick te you. Adieu. 





LETTER LXXxIl. 


‘Duar Boy, 


You are by this time (I sappose) quite settled and at home 
at Lansanne ; tlereforo pray let me know how you pass your 
time there, and what your studies, your amusements, and your 
acquaintances are, I take it for granted, that you inform your. 
self daily of the nature of the government and constitution of * 
the Thirteen Cantons ; and, as I am ignorant of them myself, I 
must apply to you for information, I know the names, but I 
do not know the nature of some of the most considerable offices 
there; such as the Avoyers, the Seiseniers, the Banderets, and 
the Gros Sautier. I desire, therefore, that you will let me know 
what ia the particular business, department, or province of these 
several Magistrates. But, as] imagine that there may be some, 
though I believe no essential, difference in the governments of 
the several Cantons,I would not give you the trouble of inform- 
ing yourself of each of them; but confine my inquiries, 2s you 
may your informations, to the Canton you reside in; that of 
Berne, which I take to be the principal one. I am not sure 
whether the Pais de Vand, where you are, being a conquered 
country, and taken from the Dukes of Savoy in the year 156, 
has the same share in the government of tho Canton as the 
Germen part of it bas, Pray inform yourself and me about it. 

1 have this moment received youre from Berne, of the 2nd 
October, N. 8. and also one from Mr Harte, of the same date, 
under Mr Barnaby’s cover, I find by the latter, and indeed I 
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thought 20 hefore, thet some of your lettors, and some of Mr 
Hrarte’s, have not reached me. Wherefore, for the futare, I de- 
sire that both he and you will direct your letters for me, to be 
left ches Monsiewr Wollers, Agent de S.-M, Britannique, d Rotter- 
dam, who will take caro to send them to me safe, The reason 
why you havo not received letters, either from mo or from Gre- 
venkop, was, that we directed them to Lausanne, where wo 
thought you long ago: and we thought it to no purpose to 
direct to you upon your route, where it was little likely that our 
letters would meet with you, But you have, since your arival 
et Lausanne, I believe, found letters enough from me; and it 
may be 1aore than you have read, at least with attention. 

1am glad that you like Switzerland so well; and impatient 
to lear how other matters go after your settlemont at Lausanne. 
God bless you! 





LETTER LXXXxIil. 


‘Dagar Bor, London, December the 2nd, 0. 8, 1746. 


T wave not, in my present situation, time to write to you, 
either so much or so often as I used, while I was in a placo of 
much more leisure aud profit: but my affection for you must 
not bo judged of by the number of my letters ; and, though the 
one lessens, the other, I assure you, does not, 

Lhave just now received your letter of the 25th past, N. 5. 
and, by the former post, one from Mr Harte, with both which T 
‘am very well pleased: with Mr Harte’s, for the good account 
which he gives mo of you: with yours, for the good account you 
give me of what I desired to be informed of. Pray continue to 
givo mo further information of the form of government of the 
country you sre now in; which I hope you will know most 
minutely before you leave it, Tho inequality of the town of 
Lausanue seems to be very convenient in this cold weather; be- 
cause going up hill and down will keep you warm.—You say 
there is a good deal of good company; pray, are you got into it P 
Havo you made acquaintances, and with whom? Let me know 
some *f their names, Do you learn German yet, to read, write, 
‘and speak it ? 

‘eaterday, I saw « letter from Monsieur Bochat, to a friend 
of mine, which gave me the greatest plesaure that I have folt 
this great while, because it givea so very good an account of 
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you, Among other things which Monsieur Bochat says to your 
‘advantage, he mentions the tender uneasiness and concern that 
you showed during my illness; for which (though I will say 
that you owe it me) I am obliged to you ; sentiments of grati- 
tade not being universal, nor even common. As your affection 
for me can only proceed from your experience and conviction of 
ty fondness for you (for to talk of natural affection is talking 
nonsense), the only retarn I desire is, what it is chiefly your in- 
terest to make me ; I mean, your invariable practice of Virtne, 
and your indefatigable pursuit of Knowledge. Adieu! and be 
permuaded that I shell love you extremely, while you deserve it, 
Dat not one moment longer. 


LETTER LXXXIv. 


Dear Bor, London, December the 9th, , 8. 1746, 


‘Tuougy I have very little time, end though I write by thie 
post to Mr Harte, yet I cannot send a packet to Lausanne with- 
out a word or two to yourself, I thank you for your letter of 
congratulation which yon wrote me, notwithstanding the pain 
it gave you. The accident that caused the pain, was, I pre- 
sume, owing to that degree of giddiness which I have sometimes 
taken the liberty to speak to yon of. The post I am now in, 
though the object of most people's views end desires, wan in 
eome degree inflicted upon me; and as certain concurrence of 
circumstances obliged me to engage in it. But I feel that it 
requires more atrength of body and mind than I have, to go 
through with it; were you three or four years older, you should 
share in my trouble, and I would bave taken yon into my office: 
but I hope you will employ those three or four years ao well, ag 
to make yourself capable of being of use to me, if I sbould con- 
tinue in it so long. The reading, writing, and speaking the 
modern languages correctly ; the knowledge of the lawa of 
nations, and the particular constitution of the Empire; of His- 
tory, Geography, and Chronology,—are absolutely necessary to 
this business, for which 1 have always intended you. With 
these qualifications, you msy very possibly be my successor, 
though not my immediate one. 

Thope you employ your whole time, which few people do; 
and that you put every moment fo profit of some kind or other. 
I call company, walking, riding, &c. employing one’s time, and, 
upon proper occasions, very usefully; bat what 1 cannot forgive, 
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in anybody, ie eauntering, and doing nothing at all, with a thing 
0 precious as time, and eo irrecoverable when lost. 

‘Are you acquainted with any Ladies at Lausanne; and do 
you behave yourself with politeness enough to make them desire 
your company ? 

I must finish : God bless you! 


LETTER LXXXV. 


Moxsixvz, A Londres, op 24 Fey. 0.8. 1747. 


Pour entrotenir réciproquement notre frangois, que nous 
courons risque d'oublier tous deux, faute d’habitade, vous per- 
mettrez bien que j'ai Louneur de vous sssurcr de mes respects, 
dans cette langue, et vous anez aussi Ia bonté de me répondre 
dans la méme. Ce n’eat pas que je craigne que vous oublicz do 
parler frengois puisque apparemment les deux tiers de votre 
caquet quotidion sont dans cette langue ; mais c'est que si vous 
‘vous désaccoutumiez d’écrire en frangois, vous pourriez, un jour, 
manquer 2! cette pureté grammaticale et & cette orthographe 
oxacte, par oi vous brillez tant, dans lea autres langues: et au 
bout du compte, il vaut mieux écrire bien que mal, méme en 
frangoia, Au reste, comme c’est une langue faite pour l’enjoue- 
ment et Ie badinage, je m’y conformerai et je réserverai mon 
aérieux pour l'sngloia. Je ne vous parlerai done pes & présent 
de votre Greo, votre Latin, votre Droit, soit de 1a Nature, on des 
Gens, soit public, ou particulier; mais parlone plutét de voa 
amasomens et de vos plaisire: puis qu'auasi bien il en fant avoir, 
Oserois-je vous demander quels sont les votres? Est-ce un petit 
joa de société, en bonne compagnie? Est-il question de petite 
‘soupera agréables, on Ja gaisté ct la bienséance se tronvent ré- 
unies? On, en contezvous & quelque Belle, vos attentions, pour 
laquelle, contribueroient & vous decrotter? Faites-moi votre 
confident, eur cette matitre, yous ne me trouverez pas un cen- 
eeur aévare; au contraire, je sollicite l'emploi de ministre de vos 
plaisir: Je vous en indiquerai, et méme j'y contribuerai, 

Nombre de jeunes gens eo livrent & des plaisirs qu’ils ne 
gofitent point, parce que, par bus. ils ont le nom de plaisirs, 
Ils s’y trompent méme, souvent, au point de prendre la débauche 
pour le plaisir. Avouez que I'ivrogneri, qui ruine également 
ts santé ot esprit, est un beau plaisir. Le gros jeu, qui vons 
cause mille manvaises affaires, qui ne vous laisse pas le sol, et 
qui vous donne tout Pair et les manidres d'un posaéds, eat wh 
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plaisir bien exquis: n’est-ce pas! La débauche des femmes, & 
la vérité, n’a gudres d’autre auite, que de faire tomber le nez, 
ruiner la senté, st vous attirer, de tems on tems, quelques coups 
d'épée, Bagatelles quo cela! Voila, copendant, le catalogue 
des plaisirs de la plupart des jeunes gene, qui ne raisonnent pas, 
par euxmémes, ot qui adoptent, sans discernement, ce qu'il plaft 
aux autres d'appeller du beau nom de Plaisir. Je suis tree 
persuadé que vous ne tomberex pas dans ces égaremens, et que, 
dans lo choix de vos plaisirs, vous congulterez votre raison of 
votre godt. 

La société des honuétes gens, In table dans les bornes re- 
quises, un petit jen qui amuse sans intérét, et la conversation 
enjoude et galante dea fammes do condition et esprit, sont les 
véritables plaisirs d'un honnéte homme; qui ne causent ni 
maladie, ni honte, ui repentir, Au lieu que tout ce qui va au 
deli, devient crapule, débanche, fareur, qui, loin de donner du 
relicf, déorédite et déshonore, “Adieu. 






TRANSLATION, . 
Br, London, February the 2ith, 0. 8. 1747. 


In order that we may, reciprocally, keep up our French, 
which, for want of practice, we might forget, you will permit 
me to have the honour of assuring you of my respects, in that 
language; and be so good to answer me in the same, Not 
that I am apprehensive of your forgetting to speak French ; 
since it is probable, that two-thirds of your daily prattle is in 
that language; but because, if you leave off writing French, 
you may, perhaps, neglect that grammatical purity and sccur- 
shy, which, in other lengueges, you excel in; and 
Fregch, it is better to writo well than ill. How- 
ever, as this is a language very proper for sprightly, gay sub- 
jects, I shall conform to that, and reserve those which are se~ 
rious for English. I shall not therefore mention to you, at 
present, your Greck or Latin, your study of the law of Nature, 
or the Law of Nations, the Rights of People, or of Individuals; 
but rather discuss the subject of your Amnsementa and Pleasurea; 
for, to say the truth, one must have some. : May I be permitted 
to inquire of what nature yours are? Do they consist in little 
commercial play at cards, in good company? are they little 
agreeable suppers, at which cheerfalness and decency are united ? 
ar, do you pay court to some fair one, who requires auch atten- 
tions aa may be of use in contributirg to polish you? Make 
me your confidant upon this subject; you sball not find me a 
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severe censor; on the contrary, I wish to obtain the employ- 
ment of winister to your pleasures : I will point them out, and 
even contribute to them. 

Many young people adopt pleasures for which they have not 
the least taste, only because they are called by that name. 
‘They often mistake so totally, as to imagine that debauchery 
is pleasure, You must allow that drankenness, which ia equally 
destructive to body and mind, is s fine pleasure, Gaming, that 
draws you into a thousend scrapes, leaves you penniless, and 
gives you the air and manners of an outrageous madman, ia 
another most exquisite pleasure, is it not? As to running after 
‘women, the consequences of that vice are only tho loss of one's 
nose, the total destruction of health, and not unfrequently tho 
being ron through tho body. 

These, you sce, are all trifles: yet this is the catalogue of plea- 

| of raost of those young people, who, never reflecting them 
aélves, adopt indiscriminately what others choose to call by tho 
eeducing name of Pleasare. Iam thoronghly persnaded you will 
not fall into such errors; aud that, in the choice of your amuso- 
ments, you will be directed by reason and a discorning taste. 
‘The true pleasures of a gentléman are those of the tablo, but 
within the bounds of moderation; good company, that is to say, 
people of merit; moderato pley, which amuscs, without any 
interested views; and sprightly, gallant conversations with 
women of fashion and sense. 

These are the real pleasures of a gentleman, which occasion 
neither sickness, shame, nor repentance. Whatever exceeds 
them becomes low vice, brutal passion, debauchery, and in- 
sanity of mind; all of which, fer from giving eetiefaction, bring 
on dishonour and disgrace. Adieu, 


LETTER LXXXYI. 


Drag Bor, ‘London, March the 6th, O. 8. 1747. 


‘Wuatever you do will always affect ine very sensibly one 
‘way or another ; and I am now most agreeably affected by two 
Setters which I have lately seen from Laneanne, upon your aub- 
ject; the one was from Madame St Germain, the other from 
Monsiour Pampigny: they both give so good an account of 
you, that I thought myself obliged, in justice both to them and 
40 you, to let you know it, Those who deserve a good charac- 
ter ought to have the satisfaction of knowing thet they have it, 
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both as e reward and as an encouragement, They write, that 
you are not only décroté, but tolerably well-bred; and thet 
the English crust of awkward bashfalness, shyness, and rough- 
nesa (of which, by the by, you had your share), is pretty well 
rubbed off. I am most heartily glad of it; for, aa I bave often 
told you, those lesser talents, of an engaging, insinuating man- 
ner, an easy good breeding, a genteel bebaviour and address, 
are of infinitely more advantage then they are generally thought 
to be, especially here in England. Virtue and learning, like 
gold, have their intrinsic value; but if they are not polished, 
they certaiuly lose a great doal of their Instre: and even polished. 
brass will paes upon more people than rough gold. What a 
number of sins does the cheerfal, easy, good breeding of the 
French frequently cover! Many of them want common sense, 
many more common learning; but in general they make up 
80 much by their manner for those defects, that frequently they 
pass undiscovered. I have often said, and do think, that o 
Frenchman, who, with « fund of virtue, learning, and good 
sense, has the manners and good breeding of hiv country, is the 
perfection of human nature, This perfection you may, if you 
please, and I hope you will, arrive at. You know wlat virtue 
is: you may have it if you will; it is in overy man's power ; 
and miserable is the man who has it not, Good sense God 
has given you, Learning you already possess enough of, to 
have, in @ reasonable time, all that s man need have. With thia 
you are thrown out early into the world, where it will be your 
‘own fault if you do not acquire all the othor accomplishments 
necessary to complete and adorn your character, You will do 
well to make your compliments to Madame St Germain and 
Mousieur Pampigny, and tell them how sonsible you are of 
their partiality to you, in the advantageous testimonies which, 
you ate informed, they have given of you here. 

Adieu! Continue to deserve such testimonies, and then 
you will not only deserve, but enjoy, my traest affection, 


LETTER LXXXVIL 


Dean Bor, ‘London, March the 27th, O. 8. 1747. 
‘Pressure is the rock which most young people split upon; 
they launch out with crowded sails in quest of it, but without 


4 compass to direct their course, or reason sufficient to steer the 
vesel ; for want of which, pain and shame, instead of Pleasure, 
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are the returns of their voyage. Do not think that I mean to 
amar] at Pleasure, like a Stoic, or to preach egainst it, like » 
Parson; no, I mean to point it out, and recommend it to you, 
like an Epicurean : I wish you a great deal, and iny only view 
is to hinder you from mistaking it 

The character which most young men firstaim at is, that of 
a Man of Pleasure; but they generally take it upon trust; and 
instead of consulting their own taste and inclinations, they 
blindly adopt whatever those with whom they chiefly convorse 
sre pleased to cull by the name of Pleasure; and a Aan of 
Pleasure, in the vulgar acceptation of that phrase, means only 
8 beastly drunkard, an ebandoned whoremaster, and a profligate 
wwearer and curser, As it may be of use to you, I am not un- 
willing, though at tho samo time ashamed, to own that the 
vices of my youth proceeded much more from my silly reeolu- 
tion of being what I heard callod a Man of Pleasure, than from 
my own inclinations, 1 always naturally hated driuking ; and 
yet I have often drunk, with disgust at the time, attended by 
Great sickness the next day, only because I then considered 
drinking as a necessary qualification for a fine gontloman and 
Man of Pleasure. 

‘The same as to gaming. I did not went money, and con. 
Bequently had no occasion to play for it; but I thought Play 
another necessary ingredient in the composition of a Man of 
Pleasnre, and accordingly I plunged into it without desire, at 
firet ; sacrificed a thousand real pleasures to it; and made 
smyself solidly uneasy by it, for thirty the beat years of my life, 

Twas even absurd enongh, for a little while, to ewear, by 
way of adoring and oopleting the shining character which 1 
affected ; but this folly I soon laid aside upon finding both the 
guilt and the indecency of it. 

‘Thus seduced by fashion, and blindly sdopting nominal 
Pleasures, I lost real ones; and my fortune impaired, and my 
constitution shattered, are, I must confess, the just punishment 
of ray errors, 

‘Teke warning, then, by them ; choose your pleasures for 
yomself, and do not let them be imposed upon you. Follow 
nature, nd not fashion : weigh the present enjoyment of your 
pleasures against the necessary consequences of them, and then 
Jet your own common sense determine your choice. 

‘Were I to begin the world again, with the experience which 
I now have of it, I would lead a life of real, not of imaginary 
pleasure. I would enjoy the pleasures of tho table, and of wine ; 
but stop short of the pains inseparably annexed to an excess in 

‘Vou, & 
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either. I would not, at twenty years, be a preeching missionary 
of abstemiousness and sobricty ; and I should let other people 
do as they would, without formally and sententiously rebuking 
them for it; but { would be most firmly resolved not to destroy 
my own faculties and constitution in complaisance to those who 
have no regard totheirown. Iwoald play to give mo pleasure, 
but not to give me pain; that is, I would play for triflea, in 
mixed companies, to amuse myself and conform to custom ; but 
T would take care not to venture for sams, which, if I won, I 
should not be the better for; but, if I lost, should be under a 
difficulty to pay ; and, when paid, would oblige mo to retrench 
in several other articles, Not to mention the quarrels which 
deep play commonly occasions, 

I would pags some of my timo in reading, and the rest in 
the company of people of sense and Jearning, and chiefly those 
above me: and I would frequent the mixed companies of men 
and women of fashion, which though often frivolous, yet they 
unbend and refresh the mind, not useleasly, because they oer- 
tainly polish and soften the manners. 

‘These would be my pleasures and amusements, if I were to 
live the last thirty years over again; they are rational ones; 
and moreover I will tell you, they are really the fashionable 
onea: for the others are not, in truth, the pleasures of what I 
call people of fashion, but of those who only cal] themselves ao. 
‘Does good company care to have a man reeling drunk among 
them? Or to see another tearing his hair, and blespheming, 
for having lost, at play, more than he is able to pay? Or a 
whoremaster with half 8 nose, and crippled by coarse and in- 
famous debauchery? No; those who practise, and much more 
those who brag of them, make no part of good company; and 
are most unwillingly, if ever, admitted into it, A real man of 
fashion and pleasure observes decency ; at least, neither borrows 
hor affects vices ; and, if he Parpetacesies hes any, be gratifies 
them with choiee, delicacy, and 

I have not mentioned the pleasures of the mind (which are 
the solid and permanent ones), because they do not come under 
the head of what people commonly call pleasures, which they 
eeem to confine to the senses, The pleasure of virtue, of 
charity, and of learning is true and lasting pleasure ; which I 
hope you will be weil and long acquainted with, Adieu, 
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LSTTER LXXXVOI 


Duss Bor, London, April the Srd, 0. 8. 1747. 

Ir I am rightly informed, Iam now writing to a fine Gen- 
fleman, in a scarlet coat laced with gold, a brocade waisteost, 
and all other suitable ornamenta The nataral partiality of 
every author for his own works, rnakes me very glad to hear that 
‘Mr Harte bas thought this last edition of mine worth so fine a 
binding ; and as he haa bound it in red ‘and gilt it upon the 
back, I hope he will take care that it shall be detiered too. A 
showieh binding attracta the eyes, and engages the attention of 
everybody ; but with this difference, thet women, and men who 
are like women, mind the binding more then the book ; whereas 
men of senge and learning immediately examine the inside ; 
and if they find that it does not answer the finery on the out- 
wide, they throw it by with the greater indignation and con- 
tempt. I hope that when this edition of my works ehall be 
opened and red, the best judges will find connection, consist- 
‘enoy, solidity, and spirit in it, Mr Harte may recensere and 
emendare an much as he pleases, but it will be to little purpose 
if you do not codperate withhim, The work will be imperfect, 

I thank you for your Jast information of our success in tho 
Mediterranean ; and you say, very rightly, that @ Secretary of 
‘Btate ought to be well informed. I hope, therefore, you will 
take care that I shall. You are near the busy scene in Italy : 
and I doubt not but that, by frequently looking at the map, you 
have all that theatre of the war very perfect in your mind. 

T like your secount of the salt works; which shows that 
you gave some attention while you were seeing them, But, 
notwithstanding that, by your account, the Swiss salt is (I dare 
way) very good, yet Iam apt to suspect that it falls a little 
short of the true Attic salt, in which there was a peculiar 
quickness and delicacy. That same Attic salt seasoned almost 
all Greece, except Bootia; and a great deal of it was exported 
afterwards to Rome, where it wee counterfeited by a composition 
called Urbanity, which in some time was brought to very near 
the peifiction of the original Attic salt, The more you are 
powdered with these two kinds of salt, the better you will keep, 
and the more you will be relished. 

Adieu! My compliments to Mr Harte and Mr Eliot, 
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LETTER LXXXIxX. 


Dzar Bor, London, April the 14th, 0, 8. 1747, 
Ir you feel half the pleasure from the consciousness of doing 
well, that I do from the informations I have lately received in 
your favour from Mr Harte, 1 shall have little occasion to exhort 
or admonish you any more, to do what your own sutisfaction 
and sclf-love will sufficiently prompt you to. Mr Harte tells 
me that you attend, that you apply to your studies; and that, 
beginning to understand, you begin to taste them. hia ploa- 
sure will increase and keep pace with your attention, ao that 
the balance will be greatly to your advantage, You may re- 
member, that I have always earnestly recommended to you, to do 
what you are about, be that what it will; and to do nothing eleo 
at the sametime. Donot imagine thet I mesn by this, that you 
should attend to, and plod at, your book all day long; far from 
it: I mean that you should have your pleasures too ; and that 
you should attend to them, for the time, as much as to your 
studies; and if you do not attend equally to both, you will 
neither have improvement nor satisfaction from either. Aman is 
fit for neither business nor pleasure who either cannot, or does 
‘not, command and direct his attention to the present object, and 
in some degree banish, for that time, all other objects from his 
thoughts. If at a ball, a sapper, or a party of pleasure, a man 
were to be solving, in his own mind, a problem in Euclid, ho 
would be a very bad companion, and make a very poor figure in 
that company; or if, in studying a problem in bis closet, he 
were to think of a minuet, I am apt to believe that he would 
make a very poor mathematician. ‘There is time enough for 
everything, in the course of the day, if you do but one thing 
at once; but there is not time enough in the year, if you will 
do two things ate time. The Peusionary de Witt, who was 
torn to pieces in the year 1672, did the whole business of the 
Republic, and yet had time left to go to assemblies in the oven- 
ing, and sup in company. Being asked how he oould possibly 
find time to go through eo much business, and yet amuso him- 
self in the evenings as he did? he answered, There waa nothing 
po easy; for that it was only doing one thing at a time, and 
never putting off anything till to-morrow that could be dono 
to-day. This steady and undissipated sttention to one object 
fs a gure mark of a superior genius; as hurry, bustle, and 
agitation, are the never-failing symptoms of a weak and frivol- 
ous mind, When you read Horace, attend to the justness of 
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hia thoughts, the happiness of his diction, and the beauty of hia 
poetry; and do not think of Poffendorf de Homine et Cize: and 
‘when you are reading Paffendorf, do not think of Madame de 
St Germain; nor of Puffendorf, when you are talking to Madaine 
de St Germain. 

‘Mr Harte informs me, that he has reimbursed you part of 
your losses in Germany; and I consent to his reimbursing you 
the whole, now that I know you deserve it. I shall grudge you 
nothing, nor shall you want anything, that you desire, provided 
you deserve 10 that, you ace, it ix in your own power to 
have whatever you please. 

There is a little book which you read hore with Monsieur 
Uodere, entitled, Maniare de bien penser dans les Ourrages d' Esprit, 
written by Pare Bouhours, I wish you would read this book 
again, at yonr leisure hours; for it wil! not only divert you, but 
likewise fourm your taste, and give you a just manner of think. 
ing, Adiea! 











LETTER XC. 


‘Deak Bos, London, June the 30th, O, 8. 1747. 


I was extremely pleased with the account, which you gave 
me in your leat, of the civilities that you received in your Swiea 
progress; and I have wrote, by this post, to Mr Burnaby, and 
to the Avoyer, to thank thom for their parts. If the attention 
you mot with pleased you, as I dare say it did, you will, I hope, 
draw this general conclusion from it, That attention and civility 
please all those to whom they are paid; and that you will 
please others, io proportion as you are attentive and civil to 
them. 

Bishop Burnet bas wrote his travels through Switzorland 
ond Mr Stanyan, from a long residence there, hes written the 
dest account, yet extant, of the thirteen Cantons; but those 
books will be read no more, I presume, after you shall have pub- 
Jished your account of that country. I hope you will favour 
me with one of the first copies. To be serious; though I do not 
desire that you should immediately turn author, and oblige the 
world with your travels ; yet, wherever you go, I would have 
you aa ourious and inquisitive es if you did intend to write 
them. Ido not mean that you should give yourself so much 
trouble, to know the number of houses, inhabitants, signposta, 
and tombstones of every town that you go through; but that 
you should inform yourself, aa well as your atay will permit you, 
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whether the town is free, or whom it belongs to, or in what 
manner; whether it has any peculiar privileges or custome; 
what trade or manufactures; and such other particulars as 
people of sense desire to know. And there would beno manner 
of harm, if you were to take memorandums of such things in a 
paper book to help your memory. The only way of knowing 
all these things is, to keep the best company, who can beet in. 
form you of them. 
Tam just now called away ; so good night 1 


LETTER XCI. 


Drax Bor, London, July the 20th, O, 8. 1747. 


In your Mamms’s letter, which goes here enclosed, you will 
find one from my sister, to thank you for the Arquebusade 
water which you sent her, and which she takea very kindly, 
Bhe would not show me her letter to you; but told me that it 
contained good wishes and good advice; and, as I know she 
will show your letter in anewer to hers, I send you here enclosed 
the draught of the letter which I would have you write to her, 
I bope you will not be offended st my offering you my assistance 
upon this occasion: because, I presume, that as yet you are 
not much used to write to Ladies. .A propos of letter-writing ; 
the best models that you can form yourself upon, are Cicero, 
Cardinal d’Ossat, Madame Sevigné, and Comte Bussy Rabutin, 
Cicero's Epistles to Atticus, and to his familiar friends, are the 
best examples that you can imitate, in the friendly and the 
familiar style. ‘The simplicity and clearness of Cardinal d’Os- 
sat's letters, show how letters of business ought to be written: 
no affected turne, no attempt at wit, obscure or perplex his mat- 
ter; which is always plainly and clearly stated, as business 
always should be. For gay and amusing lettors, for enjouement 
and badinage, there are none that equal Comte Bussy’s and 
Madame Sevigné’s. They are so natural, that they seem to be 
the extempore conversations of two people of wit, rather than 
letters; which are commonly studied, though they ought not to. 
beso. I would advise you to Jet thet book be one in your 
itinerant library; it will both amuse and inform you. 

LT have not time to add any more now ; so good night, 
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LETTER XCIL, 


Dear Boy, ‘London, July the 80th, O, & 1747, 


Ir is now four posts since I have received any letter, either 
from you or from Mr Harte, I impute this to the rapidity of 
your travels through Switzerland ; which I euppose are by this 
time finished, 

You will have found by my lste lettors, both to you and 10 
Mr Harta, that you are to be at Leipsig by next Michaelmas, 
where you will be lodged in the house of Professor Mascow, and 
boarded in the neighbourhood of it, with some young men of 
fashion. The Professor will read you lectures upon Grotius de 
Ture Belli et Pacis, the Institutes of Justinian, and the Jus Pub- 
Woum Imperii ; which I expect that you shal! not only hear but 
attend to, and retain. I also expect that you make yourself 
perfectly master of the German lauguage, which you may very 
soon do there if you please, I give you fair warning, that at 
Leipsig I shall have a hundred invisible spies about you; and 
whall be exactly informed of everything that you do, and of 
almost everything that you ssy. I hope that, in consequence 
of those minute informations, I may be able to say of you, what 
‘Velleius Paterculus saya of Scipio ; that in his whole life, nihil 
non Taudandum aut disit, aut fecit, aut sensit.! There is a great 
deal of good company in Leipsig, which I would have you fre- 
et in the evenings, when the studies of the day are over. 

ere is likewise a kind of Court kept there by a Duchem 
Dowager of Courland; at which you should get introduced. 
The King of Poland and his Court go likewise to the fair at 
Leipeig, twice » year ; and I shall write to Sir Charles Williams, 
the King’s Minister there, to have you presented, and introduced 
tuto good company. But I must remind you, at the same time, 
that it will be to very little purpose for you to frequent good 
company, if you do not conform to, and learn their manners ; if 
you are not attentive to please, and well bred with the easiness 
of a man of fashion, As you must attend to your manners, #0 
you mart not neglect your person ; but take care to be very 
clean. well dressed, and genteel ; to have no disagreeable atti- 
‘tudes, nor awkward tricka; which many people use themaclves 
to, and then cannot leave them off Do you take oare to keep 
your teeth very clean, by washing them constantly every mora- 
ing, and after every real? This is very neceasary, both to pre- 
verve your teeth a great while, and to ssve you a great deal of 

2 What is not praiseworthy he neither said, nor did, nor thought, 
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pain, Mine have plagued me long, and are now falling out, 
merely for want of care when I was of your age. Do you dreea 
well, and not too well? Do you consider your air and manner 
of presenting yourself enough, and not too much ? neither neg- 
ligent nor stiff All these things deserve a degree of care, a 
second-rate attention; they give an additional lustre to real 
merit, My Lord Bacon says, that a pleasing figure is a perpel~ 
ual letter of recommendation, It is certainly an agreeable fore- 
runner of merit, and smooths the way for it. 

Remember that I shall see you at Hanover next summer, 
and ghall expect perfection ; which if I do not meet with, or at 
least something very near it, you and I sball not be very well 
together, I shall dissect and analyze you with a microscope, 
so that I shall discover the least speck or blemish, This is fair 
warning ; therefore take your measures accordingly. Yours. 


LETTER XCIII. ‘ 


‘Dear Boy, London, August the 7th, 0, 8, 1747. 


T reckon that this letter has but a bare chance of finding 
you at Lausanne ; but I was resolved to risk it, as it is the last 
that I shall write to you till you are settled at Leipsig. I sent 
you by the last post, under cover to Mr Harte, a letter of recom- 
mendation to one of the first people at Manich ; which you will 
take care to present to him in the politest manner: he will 
certainly have you presented to the Electoral family ; and I 
hope you will go through that ceremony with great respect, 
good breeding, and ease, As this is the first Court thet ever 
you will have been at, take care to inform yourself, if there be 
any particular customs or forma to be observed, that you may 
not commit any mistake, At Vienna, men always make court- 
exieg, instead of bows, to the Emperor ; in France, nobody bows 
at all to the King, nor kisses his hand ; but in Spain and Eng- 
land, bows are made, and hands are kissed, Thos every Court 
hes some peculiarity or other, which those who go to them 
ought previously to inform themselves of,to avoid blunders and 
awkwardnesses, 

Thave not time to say any more now, than to wish you a 
good journey to Leipsig; and great attention, both there and 
in going thither. Adieu. 
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LETTER XCIV, 


Deas Boy, London, September 21st, 0. §. 1747. 


I necriven, by the last post, your letter of the 8th, X. 8. 
and I do not wonder that you wero surprised at tho credulity 
end superstition of the Papists at Einsicdlen, and at their ab- 
surd storics of their chapel, But remember, at the same timo, 
that errors and mistakes, however gross in mattora of opinion, 
if they are rincere, are to be pitied; but nut punished, nor 
Yaughed at. The blindness of the understanding is as much to 
be pitied as the blindness of the eyes; and there ie neither jost 
nor guilt in @ man’s losing his way in cither case, Charity 
bids us set him right, if we can, by arguincuts and persuasion 
but Charity, at the same time, forbids oither to punish or rid 
culo his misfortune, Every man's reason is, and must be, his 
guide; and I may as well expect that every man shonld be of 
ay size and complexion, as that le should reason just as I do. 
Every man eceks for truth ; but God only knows who has found 
it. It in, therefore, a8 unjost to persecute, as it 18 absurd to 
ridicule, people for those several opinions, which they cannot 
help entertaining upon the conviction of thoir reason. It is the 
man who tells or who acts a lie that is guilty, and not he who 
honestly and sincerely believes the lie, I really know nothing 
more criminal, more mean, and more ridiculous, than lying, It 
is the production either of malice, cowardice, or vanity; and 
generally misses of its aim in every one of these views; for 
Ties are always detected, sooner or later, If I tell a malicious 
He in order to affect any man’s fortune or character, I may 
dcod injure him for some time ; but I shall be sure to be the 
Breatest enfferer myself at Jast; for as soon as ever I am de- 
tected (aud detected I most certainly shall be), I am blasted 
for the infamous attempt ; and whatever is said afterwards, to 
the disadvantage of that person, however true, passes for 
valumny. IfI lie, or equivocate, for it is the same thing, in 
order to excuse myself for something that I have said or done, 
und to avoid the danger or the shame that I apprehend from it, 
I discover at once my fear, as well as my falachood ; and only 
increase, instead of avoiding, the danger and the shame; I show 
awyself to be the lowest and the meanest of mankind, and am sure 
to be always trosted as auch, Fear, instead of avoiding, invites 
danger ; for concealed cowards will insult known ones, Hf one 
has had the misfortune to be in the wrong, there is something 
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noble in frankly owning it; it is the only way of atoning forit, 
and the only way of being forgiven. Equivocating, evading, 
shuffling, in order to remove a present danger or inconveniency,, 
ia something so mean, and betrays eo much fear, that whoever 
practises them always deserves to be, and often will be, kicked, 
‘hore is another sort of lies, inoffensive enough in themselves, 
but wonderfully ridiculous ; I mean those lies which a mistaken 
vanity suggests, that defeat the very end for which they aro 
calculated, and terminate in the humiliation and confusion of 
their euthor, who is sure to be detected. These are chiefly 
narrative and historical lies, all intended to do infinite honour 
to their author, He is always the hero of bis own romances; 
he has been in dangers from which nobody but himself ever 
escaped; he has seen with his own eyes whatever other people 
have heard or read of: he has had more bonnes fortunes than 
ever he knew women; and has ridden more miles post, in one 
day, than ever courier went in two, He is soon discovered, 
and ag soon becomes the object of universal contempt and ridi~ 
cule, Remember, then, as long as you live, thet nothing but 
strict truth can carry you through the world, with either your 
conscience or your honour unwounded. It is not only your 
duty, but your interest: es a proof of which, you may always 
observe, that the greatest fools are the grestest liars. For my 
own part, I judge of every man’s trath by his degree of under- 
standing. 

This letter will, I suppose, find you at Leipsig ; where I ex~ 
pect and require from you attention and accuracy, in both which 
you lave hitherto been very deficient. Remombor that I shalb 
gee you in the summer ; shall examine you most nerrowly ; and 
‘will never forget nor forgive those faults, which it has been in 
your own power to prevent or cure: and be assured that T 
have many eyes upon you at Leipsig besidea Mr Harto's. 
Adieu! 





LETTER XCV. 


Dmak Boy, London, October the 2nd, 0. 8. 1747, 


By your letter of the 18th past, N. S,, I find that you area 
tolerably good landscape painter, and can present the several 
‘views of Switzerland to the curious, Iam very glad of itas it 
is a proof of some attention; but I hope you will be as good 
portrait painter, which is a much more noble science. By por- 
traits you will easily judge that I do not mean the outlines 
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and the colouring of the human figure, but the inside of the 
heart and mind of man. This science requires more attention, 
observation, and penetration, than the other; as indeed it is 
infinitely more useful, Search, therefore, with the greatest caro, 
into the characters of all those whom you converse with; en- 
deavour to discover their predominant passions, their provailing 
‘weaknesses, their vanities, their follies, and their humours; with 
all the right and wrong, wise and silly, springs of humen actions, 
which make such inconsistent and whimsical beings of us ra- 
tional creatures. A moderate share of penetration, with great 
attention, will infallibly make these necessary discoveries. This 
is the true knowledge of the world ; and the world is « country 
which nobody ever yet knew by description; one must travel 
through it one's self to be acquainted with it. The Scholar, 
who in the dust of hia closet talks or writes of the world, knows 
no more of it than thet Orator did of war, who judiciously en- 
deavoured to instruct Hannibal in it, Courts and Campa are 
‘the only places to learn the world in. There alone all kinds of 
characters resort, and human nature is seen in all the various 
shapes and modes which education, custom, and habit give it: 
whereas, in all other places, one local mode generally prevails, 
and produces a seeming, though not 2 real, samenesa of charac- 
ter. For example; one general mode distinguishes a University, 
another @ trading town, a third a seaport town, and #0 on; 
‘whereas at «capital, where the Prince or the Supreme Power 
resides, some of all these various modes are to be seen, and seen 
in action too, exerting their utmost skill in pursuit of their 
several objecta, Human nature is the same all over the world; 
‘but its operations are eo varied by education and habit, that 
one moat see it in all its dresses, in order to be intimetely 
acquainted with it. The passion of ambition, for instance, is 
the same {n the Conrtier, a Soldier, or an Ecclesiastio ; but from 
their different edncations and habits, they will take very different 
methods to gratify it. Civility, which is » disposition to acoom- 
modate and oblige others, ia essentially the same in every 
country; but good breeding, as it is called, which is the man- 
ner of exerting that disposition, is different in almost every 
country, and merely local; and every man of sente imitates and 
conforma to that local good breeding of the place which he is 
at, A conformity and flexibility of manners is necessary in the 
course of the world; that ia, with regard to all things which ere 
not wrong in themselves. The sersatile ingenium is tho most 
usefnl of all, It can turn iteelf instantly from one object 
to snother, assuming the proper manner for each. It can be 
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serious with the grave, cheerful with the gay, and triffing with 
the frivolous, Endeavour, by all means, to acquire this talent, 
for it is a very great one. 

‘As I hardly know anything more useful, than to see from 
time to time pictures of one’s self drawn by different hands, T 
send you here aeketch of yourself, drawn st Lausanne, while 
you wore there, and sont over here by a person who little thought 
that it would ever fall into my hands; and indeed it wae by 
the greatest accident in the world that it did. 









LETTER XCVI. 


Dzar Bor, London, October the 9th, 0, §, 1747, 


Psorte of your age have commonly an unguarded frankness. 
about them, which makes them the easy prey and bubbles of 
the artful and the experienced ; they look upon every kn: 
fool, who tells them that he is their friovd, to be real 3 
pay that profession of simulated friendship with an indiscreot 
and unbounded confidence, always to their loss, often to their 
ruin, Beware, therefore, now that you are coming into the 
world, of these proffered friendships. " Roceive them with great 
civility, but with great incredulity too; and pay them with 
compliments, but not with confidence. Do not let your vanity 
and self-love make you suppose that people become your 
friends at first sight, or even upon a short acquaintance, Real 
friendship is a slow grower ; and never thrives, unless ingrafted 
upon e stock of known and reciprocal merit. There is another 
kind of nominal friendship, among young people, which ig 
warm for the time, but, by good luck, of short duration. This 
friendship is hastily produced by their being accidentally 
thrown together, and pursuing’ the same course of riot and 
debauchery. A fine friendship, truly! and well cemented by 
drunkenness and lowdness. It should rather be called a con- 
spirecy against morala aud good manners, and be punished ax 
such by the civil Megistrate, However, they have the im- 
pudence and the folly to call this confederacy a friendship. 
They lend one another money for bad purposes; they engage 
jm quarrels, offensive end defensive, for their accomplices ; they 
tell one another all they know, and often more too; when, of a 
sudden, some accident disperses them, and they think no more 
of each other, unless it be to betray and laugh at their improdent 
confidence, Remember to make a grest difference between com- 
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panions end friends ; for a very complaisant and agreeable com- 
panion may, and often does, prove a very improper and a very 
dangerous friend. People will, in a great degree, and not without 
reason, form their opinion of you upon that whick they have 
of your friends; and there is a Spanish proverb, which says 
7 justly, Tell me whom you lire with, and I will tell you who 

‘ou are, One may fairly suppose that a man who inskes = 
imave or @ fool his friend, has something very bad to do, or to 
conceal, But, at the same time that you carefully decline the 
friendship of knaves and fools, if it can be called friendship, 
there is no occasion to make either of them your cnemies, 
wantonly and unprovoked ; for they are numerous bodies; and 
I would rather choose a secure neutrality, than allianco or war, 
with either of them. You may be a declared enemy to their 
vices and follies, without being warked our by them as a 
personal one, Theit enmity ia the next dangerous thing to 
their friendehip. Have a real reserve with almost overybody ; 
and bave a seeming reserve with almost nobody ; for it is very 
disagreeable to seem reserved, and very dangerous uot to bo #0, 
Few people find the true medium; many are ridiculously 
mysterious and reserved upon trifles ; and many impradently 
communicative of all they know. 

‘The next thing to the choice of your friends is the choice of 
your company. Endeavour, as much as you can, to keep com- 
pany with people above you. There you rise, as much as you 
tick with people below you; for (as I have mentioned before) 
you are whatever the company you keep is, Do not mistake, 
‘whon I say company above you, and think thet I mean with 
regard to their birth; that is the least consideration: but I 
mean with regard to their merit, and the light in which the 
‘world considers them. 

There are two sorts of good company ; one which is called 
the Beau monde, and consists of those people who have the lead 
in Courts, and in the gay part of life; the other consists of 
those who are distinguished by some peculiar merit, or who 
excel in some particular and valuable art or science, For my 
own part, I used to think myself in company aa much above 
me, when I was with Mr Addison and Mr Pope, as if Ihad been 
with all the princes in Europe. What I mesn by low company, 
which should by all means be avoided, is the company of those, 
who, absclately insignificant end contemptible in themselves, 
think they are honoured by being in your company, and who 
flatter every vice and avery folly yon have, in order to engage 
You te converse with them. The pride of bemg the first of the 
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company is bat too common; but it is very silly, and very 
prejudicial, Nothing in the world lets down « character more 
then that wrong turn. : 

‘You may possibly ask me whether a man has it always in 
his power to get into the best company? end how? I say, 
Yos, he has, by deserving it; provided he is but in ciroum- 
stances which enable him to appear upon the footing of a gentle- 
man, Merit and good breeding will make their way every- 
where. Knowledge will introduce him, and good breeding will 
endear him to the best companies; for, a5 1 have often told you, 
politeness and good breeding are absolutely necessary to adorn 
any or all other good qualities or talents, Without them, no 
knowledge, no perfection whatsoever, is seen in its best light, 
The Scholar, without good breeding, is a Pedant; the Philo- 
sopher, a Oynic; the Soldier, s Brate; snd every man disagree 
able. 

T long to hear from my several correspondents at Leipsig, 
of your arrival there, and what impression you make on them 
et first; for I have Arguses, with s hundred eyes each; who 
will watch you narrowly, and relate to me faithfully. My ac- 
counts will certainly be trae; it depends upon you entirely of 
what kind they ehall be. Adien, 


LETTER XOVIL, 


Drak Bor, London, October the 16th, O, 8, 1747. 
‘Tue art of pleasing is a very necessary one to posseus, but 
a very difficult one to acquire. It can hardly be reduced to 
rulea, and your own good sense and observation will teach you 
more of it than I can. Do as you would be done by is the 
surest method that I know of pleasing. Observe carefully what 
pleases you in others, and probably the same things in you will 
please others. If you are pleased with the complaisance and 
attention of othera to your humours, your tastes, or your weak- 
‘nesses, depend upon it the same complaisance and attention on 
your part to theirs, will equally please them, ‘Take the tone of 
the compeny that you are in, and do not pretend to give it; 
be sarious, gay, or even trifling, aa you find the present hamour 
of the company; this is an attention due from every individual 
to the majority. Do not tell stories in company: there ig 
nothing more tedions and disagreeable: if by chance you know 
a very short story, and exceedingly applicable to the present 
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‘wabject of conversation, tell it in as fow words as possible; and 
even then throw out thst you do not love to tell stories, but 
‘hat the shortness of it tempted you. Of all things, banish 
‘egotism out of your conversation, and never think of entertein- 
ing people with your own personal conoarns or private affairs; 
though they aro interesting to you, they are tedious and im- 
pertinent to everybody else: besides that, one cannot keep 
‘one’s own private affairs too secret. Whatever you think your 
own excellenciesa may be, do not affectedly display them in 
company; nor Jebour, aa meny people do, to give that turn to 
the conversation which mey supply you with an opportunity of 
exhibiting thom. If they are real, they will infallibly be die- 
covered without your pointing them out yourself, and with 
much more advantage. Never maintain an argument with 
heat and clamour, though you think or know yourself to be in 
the right ; but give your opinion modestly and coolly, which ia 
the only way to convince; and if that does not do, try to 
change the conversation, by saying, with grees Soap we 
shall hardly convince one another, nor is it necessary that 

should, ao let us talk of something else.’ 

Bemember that there is a local propriety to be observed in 
all companies; and that what is extremely proper in one com- 
pany may be, and often is, highly improper in another. 

"The jokes, the Bons mots, the little adventures, which msy do 
very well in one company, will seem fist and tedious when 
related in another. The particular characters, the habits, the 
vant of one company may give merit to # word, or # gesture, 
which would have none at all if divested of those accidental 
circumstances, Here poople very commonly err; and fond 
of something that has entertained them in one company, and in 
certain circumstances, repeat it with emphasis in another, where 
it is cither insipid, or, it may be, offensive, by being ill-timed 
or misplaced. Nay, they often do it with thia silly preamble; 
{I will tell you an excellent thing ;” or, ‘ Iwill tell you the beat 
thing in the world,’ This raises expectations, which when 
absolutely disappointed, make the relator of this excellent thing 
look, very deservedly, like « fool. 

If you would particularly gain the affection and friendebip 
‘of particular people, whether men or women, endeavour to find 
out their predominant excellency, if they have ne, and their 
prevailing weeknesa, which everybody has; end do justice to 
‘the one, and something more than justice to the other. Men 
have various objects in which they may excel, or at least would 
be thought to excel; and though they love to hear justice 
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done to them where they know that they excel, yet they are 
most and best flattered upon those points where they wish to 
excel, and yet are doubtful whether they do ornot, As, for ex- 
ample, Cardinal Richelieu, who was undoubtedly the ablest 
Statesman of his time, or perhapa of any other, had the idle 
vanity of being thought the best Poet too; he envied the great 
Cornville his reputation, and ordered a criticism to be written 
upon the Cid. Those, therefore, who flattered skilfully, suid 
little to lim of his abilities in state affairs, or at least but en 
‘piseaut, and as it might naturally occur, But the incense which 
‘they gave him, the smoke of which they knew would turn his 
head in their favour, was an a uJ esprit and a Poct. Why ? Be- 
cause he was sure of oue excellency, and distrustful as to the 
other. You will easily discover overy man’s prevailing vanity 
by observing his favomite topic of conversation, for every man 
talkn most of what he las most @ mind to be thought to excel 
in, Touch hin but there, and you touch him to the qnick, 
The late Sir Robert Walpole (who was certainly an uble man) 
was little open to fluttery upon that head, for he was fn no 
doubt himself about it ; but his prevailing weakness was to be 
thought to have a polite aod happy turn to gallantry, of which 
he had undoubtedly less thau any man living: it was his 
favourite and frequent subject of conversation, which proved ta 
those who had auy peuetration that it was his prevailing weak- 
nees. And they applied to it with success 

Women have in general but one object, which ix their 
beauty ; upon which scarce any flattery is too gross for 
them to follow. Nature las hardly formed a woman ugly 
enough to be inscnsible to flattery upon her person; if her 
face is so shocking, that ebe must in some degree be con- 
scious of it, her figure and her air, she trusts, make ample 
amends for it, If her figure is deformed, ber face, she 
thinks, counterbalences it. If they are both bad, she coms 
forts herself that she has graces, a certain manner, a je ne sais 
quoi, still more engaging than beauty. ‘This truth is evident, 
from the studied and elaborate dress of the ugliest women in 
the world, An undoabted, uncontested, conscious beauty ia, of 
all women, the least sensible of flattery upon that head; she 
knows it is her due, and is therefore obliged to nobody for 
giving it her, She must be flattered upon her understanding; 
whioh, though she may possibly not doubt of herself, yet she 
‘suspects that men may distrust, 

Do not mistake me, and think that I mean to recommend 
to you abject and criminal flattery: no, flatter nobody's vices or 
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on the contrary, abhor and discourage them. But 
there is no living in the world without a complaisant indulgence 
for people's weaknesses, and innocont, though ridiculous vanities 
If a man bas a mind to be thought wiser, and a woman hand 
omer, than they really are, their error is a comfortable one to 
themselves, and an innoceut one with regard to other people; 
and I would rather meke them my friends by indulging them in 
it, than my cnemiea by endesvouring (and that to no purpose) 
to undeceivé them, 

There are little attentions, likewisc, which are infinitely an- 
gaging. and which sensibly affect that dogree of pride aud aelf- 
love, which is inseparable from huroan nature, as they are un- 
questionable proofa of the regard and consideration which we 
have for tho persons to whom we pay them. As, for example, 
to observe the little habits, the likings, the antipathies, and tho 
tastes of those whom we would gain; and then take care to 
provide them with the one, and to secure them from the other ; 
giving them, genteelly, to understand, that you bed observed 
they liked such a dish, or such @ room, for which reason you 
had prepared it: or, on the contrary, that baving observed they 
had an aversion to such a dish, a dislike to mch a peraon, &c,, 
you had takon care to avoid presenting them, Such attention 
to auch trifles flatters self-love much more than greater things, 
as it makes people think themselves almost the only objecta of 
your thoughts aud care, 

‘Theso are some of the arcana necossary for your initiation 
in the great society of the world, I wish I had known them 
better at your age; I have paid the price of three end fifty years 
for them, and shall not grudge it if you reap the advantage, 
Adieu. 


LETTER XCVII. 


Dean Bor, ‘London, October tho 80th, O. 8.1747. 
1am very well pleased with your Iénerarium, which you 
sent me from Ratisbon, It shows me that you observe and in- 
quire as you go, which is the true end of trevelling. Thoeo 
who travel heedlessly from place to place, observing only their 
distance from each other, and attending ouly to their accommo- 
dation at the inn at night, set out fools and will certeinly return 
0. Those who only mind the raree-shows of the places which 


they go through, auch aa steeples, clocks, town-bouses, &c., get 
You. 1. peo 
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60 little by their travels, that they might as well stay at home. 
Bat those who observe, and inquire into the situations, the 
strength, the weekness, the trade, the manufactures, the gorer- 
ment, and constitution of every place they go to ; who frequent 
the best companies, and attend to their several manners and 
characters ; those alone travel with advantage: and as they set 
out wise, return wiser. 

I would advise you'slwaysto get the shortest description or 
history of every place where you make any stay; and such a 
‘book, however imperfect, will still suggest to you matter for 
inquiry ; upon which you may get better informations from the 
people of tho place. For example; while yon ere at Leipsig, 
get some short account (and to be sure there are many such) of 
the present state of that town, with regard to ite magistrates, 
its police, its privileges, &c, and then inform yourself moro 
ininutely, upon all those heads, in conversation with the most 
intelligent people. Do the same thing afterwards with regard 
to the Eloctorate of Saxony: you will find a short history of it 
in Puffendorf’s Introduction, which will give you a gencral idea 
of it, and point out to you the proper objecta of a more+ninate 
inquiry. In short, be curious, attentive, inquisitive, as to 
everything ; listleamess and indolence are always blameable, 
‘but at your age they aro unpardonable. Consider how pre- 
cious, and low important for all the rest of your life, are your 
moments for theso next three or four years ; and do not lone 
one of them, Do not think I mean that you should study all 
day Joug; I am far from advising or desiring it: but I desire 
that you would be doing something or other all day long; and 
not neglect half hours and quarters of hours, which at the 
year's end amount to 9 great sum. For instance; there are 
many short intervals in the day, betwoen studies and pleasures: 
instesd of sitting idle and yawning in those iutervals, take up 
any book, though ever so trifling a one; even down toa jest 
book ; it ia still better than doing nothing. 

Nor do I call pleasures idleness, or time lost, provided they 
are the pleasures of # rational being ; on the contrary, a certain 
portion of your time employed in those pleasures is very use- 
fally employed. Such are public spectacles, assemblies of good 
company, cheerfal suppera, and even balls: but then, these 
require attention, or else your time is quite lost, 

There are a great many people who think themselves em- 
ployed all day, and who, if they were to cast up their accounts 
at night, would find that they had done just nothing. They 
have read two or three hours, mechanically, without attending 
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to what they read, and consequently without either retaining 
it, or reasoning upon it, From thence they saunter into come 
pany, without taking any part in it, and without observing the 
characters of the persons, or the subjects of the conversation ; 
but are either thinking of some trifle, foreign to the present 
purpose, or often uct thinking at all; which silly and idle 
suepension of thought they would dignify with the name of 
absence and distraction, They go afterwards, it may be, to the 
play, where they gupe at the company and the lights; but 
without minding tho very thing they went to, the play. 

Pray do you bo as attentive to your pleasures as to your 
studies. In tho latter, observe and reflect upon all you read ; 
and in the former, be watchful and attentive to all that you ave 
and hear; and never havo it to say, #8 a thousand foola do, of 
things that were anid oud dove before their faces, That, truly, 
they did not mind them, because they were thinking of somo- 
thing else. Why were they thinking of something else? and, 
if they were, why did they come there? ‘The truth ia, that the 
fools wero thinking of nothing. Remember tho hor age: do 
what you are about, be that what it will; it ix either worth 
doing well, or not at all. Whorever you are, lave (an tho low, 
vulgar expression is) your ears and your eyes about you, Listen 
to everytiung that is said, and see cverything that is done, 
Observe the looks and countonances of those who speak, which 
is often a suror way of discovering the truth, than from what 
they say. But then keep all these observations to yourself, for 
your own private nse, and rarely communicate them to others. 
‘Observe, without being thought an observer ; for, otherwise, 
‘people will be upon their guard before you. 

Consider seriously, and follow carefully, I beseech you, my 
ear child, the advice which from time to time I have given, 
and shall continue to give you; it is at once the result of my 
Jong experience, and the effect of my tenderness for you, I can 
‘ave no interest in it but yours. You are uot yet capable of 
wishing yourself half so well as I wish you ; follow, therofore, 
for a time at least, implicitly, advice which you canuot suspect, 
though possibly you may not yet eee the particular advantages 
of it: but you will one day feel them, Adieu, 
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LETTER XCIx. 


Dean Boy, London, November the 6th, O. 8. 1747. 


‘Tunze mails are now due from Holland, so that I have no 
lettor from you to acknowledge ; I write to you, therefore, now, 
‘os uanal, by way of flapper, to put you in mind of yourself, 
Doctor Swift, in his account of the Island of Laputa, deacribes 
some philosophers there, who were so wrapped up and absorbed 
in their abstruso speculations, that they would have forgotten 
all the common and necessary duties of life if they had not 
beon reminded of then by persons who flapped thou, whenever 
they observed them continuo too long in any of those learned 
trances, I do not, indeed, suspect you of being absorbed in 
abstruse speculations ; but with great submission to you, nay 
I not suspect, that levity, inattention, aud too little thinking, 
require a flapper, as woll as too deep thinking? If my letters 
ahould happen to get to you when you are sitting by the fire 
and doing nothing, or when you are gaping at the window, 
may they not be very proper flaps to put you in mind that you 
might employ your time much better? I knew once a very 
covetous, sordid fellow, who used frequently to say, ‘ Tuke care 
of the pence, for the pounds will take care of themselves.’ This 
‘was a just and sensible reflection in a miser. I recommend to 
you to take care of minutes ; for hours will take care of them- 
selves, I am very sure that many people lose two or threo 
hours every day, by not taking care of the rinutes. Never 
think any portion of time, whatsoever, too short to be employed ; 
something or other may always be done in it. 

‘While you are in Germany, let all your bistorical studios bo 
relative to Germany ; not only the general history of the Em- 
pire, a8 a collective body, but of the respective Electorates, 
Principalities, and Towns ; and also the genealogy of the most 
considerable families, A genealogy is no trifle in Germany ; 
and they would rather prove their two-and-thirty quarters, than 
two-and-thirty cardinal virtues, if there were 20 many, They 
are not of Ulysses’s opinion ; who says, very truly, 


— Ganna of proavos, et quse non fecimas ipai ; 
‘Vix ea nostra voeo,* 
Good night, 


‘Sere 
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LETTER C. 


Dear Bor, Londan, November the 24th, 0, 8 1747. 


As often as I write to you (and that yon know is pretty 
often), so often I am in doubt whether it is to any purpose, and 
whether it is not Isbour and paper lost. 'Thia entirely deponda 
upon the degreo of reason and reflection which you aro master 
of, or think proper to oxert. If you give yourself time to think, 
and have sense enough to think right, two reflections mast 
necessarily occur to you; the one is, that ¥ have a great deal 
of experience, and that you havo none; the other is, that 1 am 
the only man living who cannot have, directly or indirectly, 
any interest concerning you, but your own. From which two 
undeniable principlos, the obvious and necessary conclusion ia, 
that you ought, for your own sake, to attend to anil follow my 
advice. 

If by the application which I recommend to you you ac 
quire great knowledge, yon alono are the gainor; I pay for it, 
Tf you should deserve either a good or a bad charncter, mine 
‘will be exactly what it is now, and will noither be tho bettor in 
the first case, nor the worse in the letter, You ulono will bo 
the gainer or the loser. 

‘Whatever your pleasures may bo, I neither can nor shall envy 
you them, ae old people are eomotimes suspected by young 
people to do; and I shall only lament, if they should prove 
auch as are unbecoming # men of honour, or bolow a man of 
tense, But you will be the real sufferer, if they are auch. As, 
therefore, it is plain that I can have no other motive than that 
of affection in whatever I say to you, you ought to look upon 
mo as your best, and, for some years to come, your only friend. 

Trae friendship requires certain proportions of ago and 
manners, and can uever subsist where they are extremely dif- 
ferent, excopt in the relations of parent and child; where affoo- 
tion on one side, and regard on the other, make up the differ- 
ence. Tho friendship which you may contract with people of 
your own age, may be sincere, may be warm; but must be, for 
some time, reciprocally unprofitable, aa there can be no experi- 
ence on either side. The young leading the young ia like the 
blind leading the blind ; ‘they will both fall into the ditch.’ 
The only sure guide is he who has often gone the road which 
you want to go. Let me be that guide: who have gone all 
roads; and who con consequently point out to you the best, If 
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you ask me why I went any of the bad roads myself? I will 
Baswer you, very traly, That it was for want of a good gnide : 
ill example invited me one way, end a good guide was wanting 
to show me a botter, But if anybody, capable of advising me, 
had taken the same pains with me, which I have taken and 
will continue to take with you, I should have avoided many 
follies and inconveniencies, which undirected youth run me into, 
My father was neither desirous nor able to advise mo ; which 
is what, I hope, you cannot say of yours. You see thet I make 
use only of the word advico; becanse I would much rather have 
the assent of your reason to my advice, than the submission of 
your will to my authority. ‘This, I persuade myself, will hap- 
pen from that degree of sense which I think you have; and 
thereforo I will go on advising, and with hopes of succesa, 

‘You are now settled for aome time at Leipsig : the principal 
object of your stay there ia the knowledge of books and sciences; 
which if you do not, by attention and application, make your- 
self master of while you arc there, you will be ignorant of them 
all the reat of your life; and take my word for it, a life of 
iguorance ia not only a very contemptible, but a very tiresome 
one. Redouble your attention, then, to Mr Marte, in your 
privato etudies of the Litters Hwmaniores, especially Greek. 
State your difficulties whenever you have any; and do not sup- 
press them, either from mistaken shame, lazy indifference, or in 
order to have done the sooner. Do the same when you are at 
Jecturea with Professor Mascow, or any other Professor ; let 
nothing pose till you are sure that you understand it thoroughly; 
and accustom yourself to write down the capital points of whet 
you lear, When you have thus usefally employed your 
mornings, you may with » safe conscience divert yourself in the 
evenings, and make those evenings very weeful too, by passing 
them in good company, and, by observation and attention, 
learning as much of the world as Leipsig can teach you, You 
will observe and imitate the manuers of the people of the best 
fashion there; not that they are (it may be) the best manners 
in the world; but because they are the best manners of tho 
place where you are, to which a man of sonse always conforms. 
The nature of things (as I have often told you) is always and 
everywhere the same: but the modes of them vary, more or 
lesa, in every country ; and an easy and genteel conformity to 
them, or rather the essuming of them at proper times and in 
Proper places, is what particularly constitutes a man of the world, 
and a well-bred man. 

Hore is advice enough, I think, and too much, it may be 
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you will think, for one letter: if you follow it, you will get 
knowledge, character, and pleasure by it: if you do not, I only 
Jose operani et oleum, which, in all events, I do not gradgo you. 

1 send you, by @ person who seta out this day for Loipsig, 
small packet from your Mamma, containing some valuable thinga 
which you left behind; to which 1 have added, by way of Now 
Year's gift, a very pretty tooth-pick case: and, by the way, pray 
take great care of your tecth, and keep them extremely clean, 
Lhave likewise sent you the Grock routa, lately tranalatod into 
English from the French of the Port Royal, Inform yourself 
what the Port Royal is, To conclude with a quibble; I hope 
you will not only feod upon these Grock routs, but likewise 
digest them perfectly. Adieu. 





LETTER CI, 


Dear Boy, London, December tho 31th, 0. 8. 1747. 


Tnere is nothing which I more wish that you should know, 
end which fewer people do know, than the trav use and value of 
Time. It is in everybody's wouth, but in few people's practic. 
Every fool, who slatterns away his whole time in nothings, 
‘utters, however, some trite common-place sentenco, of which 
there are millions, to prove at once the value end the floctness 
of time. The sun-dials, likewise, all over Europe, have somo 
ingouious inscription to that effect ; 80 that nobody squanders 
away their time without hearing and seeing daily how noces- 
sary it is to employ it well, and how irrecoverablo it is if lost. 
But ail these admonitions are useless, where there is uot a fund 
of good sense and reason to suggest ther, rather than receive 
them, By the manner in which you now tell me that you om- 
ploy your time, I flatter myself that you bave that fund: thet 
ie the fand which will make you rich indeed. I do not, there- 
fore, mean to give you a critical essay upon the use and abuse 
of time ; I will only give you some hints with regard to the 
se of one particular period of that long time which, I hope, you 
have before you; I mean the next two years. Remember, then, 
that whatever knowledge you do not solidly lay the foundation 
of before you are eighteen, you will never be master of while 
yon breathe. Knowledge is a comfortable and necessary retreat 
and shelter for as in an advanced age; and if we do not plant 
St while young, it will give us no ahade when we grow old, I 
neither require nor expect from you grest application to bocks, 
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after you are once thrown out into the great world. I know it 
is impowible; and it may even, in some casca, be improper: 
thig, therefore, is your time, and your only time, for unwearied 
aad uninterrupted spplicstion. if you should eometimes think 
it a little laborious, consider that labour is the unavoidable 
fatigue of a necessary journey. The more hours e day you 
travel, the sooner you will be at your journey’s end. The 
sooner you are qualified for your liberty, the sooner you shall 
have it; and your manumission will entirely depend upoo the 
manner in which you employ the intermediate time. 1 think I 
offer you a very good bargain, when I proimine you, upon my 
word, that if you will do everything that I would have you do, 
till yon are eighteen, I will do everything that you wonld have 
me do, ever afterwards. 

I knew a gentleman who was #0 good a manager of his 
time, that he would not even lose thet small portion of it 
which the calls of nature obliged him to pass in the neccssary- 
house; but gradaally went through all the Latin Poets in 
those moments, He bought, for example, a common edition of 
Horace, of which he tore off gradually a couple of pages, carried 
them with him to that necessary place, reed them first, and then 
sent them down as a sacrifice to Cloacina : this was eo much 
time fairly gained ; and I recotnmend to you to follow his ex- 
ample. It is better than only doing what you cannot help 
doing at those moments; and it will make any book which you 
shall read in that manner very present in your mind, Books of 
science, and of a grave sort, must be read with continuity ; but 
there are very many, and even very useful ones, which may bo 
read with advantage by snatches, and uncopnectedly : such are 
all the good Latin Poets, except Virgil in his ineid; andeuch 
are moat of the modern poets, in which you will find many 
pieces worth reading, that will not take up above seven or eight 
minutes, Bayle’s, Moreri’s, and other dictionaries are proper 
books to teke and shut up for the little intervals of (otherwise) 
idle time, that evorybody has in the course of the day, between 
either thoir studies or their pleasures, Good night. 






LETTER Cll. 


Draz Bor, ” London, December the 18th 0.3, 1747. 


As two mails are now due from Holland, I have no letters 
of yours or Mr Harte’s to acknowledge; 20 that this letter is 
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the effect of thet acribendi cacocthes, which my fears, my hopes, 
and my doubts concerning you, give me, When I have wrote 
you & very long letter upon any subject, it is no sooner gone, 
‘but I think I have omitted something in it, which might be of uso 
to you; and then I prepare the supplement for the next post : 
or else some new subject occurs to me; upon which I fancy 
that I ean give you some informations, or point out some rules, 
which inay be advantageous to you. This ects me to writing 
again, though God knows whether to any purposo or not: a 
few years more can only sscertain that. But whatever my 
sucess may be, my anxiety and my caro can only be the offocts 
of that tender affection which I have for you; and which you 
cannot represent to yourself greater than it really ix, But do not 
mistake tho nature of that affection, and think it of a kind that 
you mey with impunity abuse. It in not natural affection, 
there being in reality no sach thing; for if there were, somo 
inward sontiment must necessarily and reciprocally dincover 
the Parent to the Child, and the Child to the Parent, without 
any exterior indications, knowledge, or acquaintance whatso- 
ever; which uever happened since the creation of the world, 
whatever Poots, Romance, or Novel writers, and such Senti- 
ment-mongera, may be pleased to say tothe contrary, Neither 
ie my affection for you that of a mothor, of which the only or 
at least the chicf objects, are health and life: I wish you them 
‘both, most heartily; but at the same time, I confess thoy are 
by no means my principal care, 

My object is to have you fit to live ; which if you are not, 
I do not desire that you should live at all, My affection for 
you then is, and only will be, proportioned to your marit; 
which is the only affection that oue rational being ought to 
have for another, Hitherto I have discovered nothing wrong 
in your heart, or your head: on the contrary, I think I seo 
eense in the one, and sentiments in the other. ‘This persuasion 
is the only motive of my present affection; which will oither 
increase or diminish, according to your merit or domorit. If 
you have the knowledge, the honour, and the probity which 
you may have, the marks and warmth of my affection eball 
amply re’ them ; but if yon have them not, ny aversion 
and indignation will rise in the same proportion ; and in that 
case, remember that I am under no further obligaiion, than to 
give you the necessary means of subsisting, If ever we quat- 
rel, do not expect or depend upon any weakness in my nature 
for a reconciliation, as children frequently do, and often meet 
with, from silly parente; I haveno such weakness about me: 
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and, as I will never quarrel with you, but upon some estential 
point; if once we quarrel, I will never forgive, But 1 hope 
and believe, that this declaration (for it is no threat) will prove 
unnecessary. You are no stranger to the principles of virtue ; 
and surely whoever knows virtue, must love it, As for know- 
ledge, you have already enough of it to engage you to acquire 
more. Tho ignorant only either despise it or think that they 
have enough: those who have the most are always the most 
desirous to have more, and know that the most they can have 
is, alas! but too little. 

Reconsider, from time to time, and retain the friendly advice 
which I send you. The advantago will be all your own, 


LETTER CI. 


Daan Bor, London, December the 29th, 0. 8, 1747. 


T BAVE received two letters from you, of the 17th and 22nd, 
N. 8, by the last of which I find that some of mine to you must 
have miscarried ; for I have never been above two posts with- 
out writing to you or to Mr Harte, and even very long lettera, 
T have also received o letter from Mr Harte, which givea me 
great satisfaction : it is fall of your praises ; and he answers for 
you, that in two yeara more you will deserve your manumis~ 
aion, and bo fit to go into the world, upon a footing that will 
do you honour, and givo me pleasare. 

T thank you for your offer of the new edition of Adamus 
Adami, bat I do not want it, having good edition of it at 
present, When you havo read that, you will do well to follow 
it with Pére Bougeant’s Histoire du Traité de Munster, in two 
volumes quarto, which contains many important anecdotes 
concerning that famous treaty that are not in Adamus Adami, 

‘You tell me that your lectures upon the Jue Publicum will 
be ended at Easter; but then I hope that Monsieur Mascow 
will begin them again; for I would not have you discontinue 
that study one day while you are at Leipsig. I suppose that 
‘Monsieur-Mascow will likewise give you lectures upon the In- 
strumentum Pacis, and upon the capitolations of the late Em- 
perora—Your German will go on, of course; and I take it for 
Granted that your stay at Leipsig will make you perfect master 
of that language both as to speaking and writing; for remem- 
ber that knowing any language imperfectly, ia very little better 
than not knowing it at all: people being as unwilling to speak. 
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in a language which they do not possese thoroughly, as othors 
are to hear them. Your thoughts are cramped, and sppeer to 
reat disadvantage, in any language of which you are not per- 
fect master, Let Modern History share part of your time, and 
that always accompanied with the maps of the places in ques- 
tion: Geography and History aro very imperfect separately, 
and, to be useful, must be joined. 

Go to the Duchess of Courland’s os often as she and your 
leisure will permit. The company of women of fashion will 
improve your mannors, though not your understanding ; and 
that complaisance and politeness, which aro uo usofal in mon's 
company, can only be scquired in women’s, 

Remember always, what I have told you a thousand times, 
that all the talents in the world will want all thoir Justre, and 
some part of their nso too, if they are not adorned with that 
easy good breeding, that engaging manner, and thuse graces, 
which seduco and prepossess puople in your favour at firnt sight. 
A proper care of your person is by no means to be neglected ; 
always extremely cloan; upon proper occasions, fino, Your 
carriage genteel, and your motions gracoful. Take particular 
care of your inanuer and address, when you present yourself in 
company. Let them be respectful without meanness, easy with- 
out too much familiarity, genteel without affectation, and in- 
sinnating without any seeiniug art or design. 

You need not send me any more extracts of the German 
constitution ; which, by the course of your present studies, [ 
know you must soon be acquainted with: but I would now 
rather that your letters should be a sort of journal of your own 
life. As, for instance, what company you keep, what new ace 
quaintances you make, what your piessures are; with your 
own reflections upon the whole: likewise, what Greek and 


Latin books you read and understand. Adieu, 
LETTER CIV. 
Dear Boy, January the 2nd, 0, 8. 1748, 


I am odified with the allotment of your time at Leipsig; 
which is 80 well employed from morning till night, that a fool 
would say, you had none left for yourself; whereas, I am sure, 
you have eense enough to know that such a right use of your 
time is having it all to yourself; nay, it is even more, for it is 
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laying it out to immense interest ; which in a very few years 
will amount to a prodigious capital. 

‘Thoogh twelve of your fourteen Commensauz may not be the 
liveliest people in the world, and may want (as I essily con- 
celve they do) le ton de la tonne compagnie, et les graces, which I 
wieh you, yet pray take care not to express any contempt, or 
throw out any ridicule; which, I can assure you, is not more 
contrary to good manners than to good setae: but endeavour 
rathor to get all the good you can out of them; and something 
or other is to be got out of everybody. They will, at least, 
improve you in the German language; and, as they come from 
different countries, you may put them upon subjects, concerning 
which they must necessarily be able to give you some usefal 
infortnations, let them be ever so dull or disagreeable in general: 
they will know something, at least, of the laws, customa, governs 
ment, and considerable families of their respective countries ; 
all which are better known than not, and cousequently worth 
inquiring into. ‘There is hardly anybody good for everything, 
and there is ecarcely anybody who is absolutely good for no- 
thing. A good chymist will extract eome apirit or other out of 
every substance; and a man of parte will, by his dexterity and 
management, elicit womething worth knowing out of every 
being he converses with. 

As you have been introduced to the Duchess of Courland, 
pray go there as often as ever your more necessary occupations 
will allow you, I am told she ix extremely well bred, and has 
parts, Now, though I would not recommend to you to go into 
‘women’s company in search of solid knowledge or judgment, 
yet it has its use in other respects ; for it certainly polishes the 
manners, and gives une certain fournure, which is very necessary 
in the course of the world ; end which Englishmen have gener- 
ally less of than any people in the world, 

I cannot say that your suppora are luxurious, but you must 
own they are solid; and a quart of soup end two pounds of 
potatoce will eusble you to pass the night without great ig- 
patience for your breakfast next morning. One part of your 
upper (the potatoes) is the constant diet of my old friends and 
countrymen, the Irieh, who are the healthiest and the strongest 
men that I know in Europe. 

As I believe thet many of my letters to you and to Mr Harte 
have miscarried, as well as some of yours and his to me,—par- 
ticularly one of his from Leipsig, to which he refers in  subse- 
quent one, snd which I never received,—I would have you, for 
the future, acknowledge the dates of all the letters which either 
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of you shall receive from me; and I will do the same on my 
art, 

ba ‘That which I received by the last mail from you was of 
the 25th November, N.S.; the mail before that brouglit me yours, 
of which I have forgot the date, but which enclosed one to Lady 
Chesterfield : abe will answer it soon, and in tho moan time, 
thanks you for it 

My disorder was only a very great cold, of which I am 
entirely recovered. You shall not complain for waut of accounts 
from Mr Grevenkop, who will frequently write you whatever 
pasece here, in the German language and character: which will 
improvo you in both, Adieu. 


LETTER CV. 


Dear Boy, London, January the 15th, 0, 8, 1748, 


I WILLINGLY accept the Now Year's gift which you promise 
ine for next year; and the moro valuable you make it, the more 
thankful I shall be, That depends entirely upon you; and 
therefore I Lope to bo presented every year with a now edition 
of you, more correct than the former, and considerably eularged 

amended, 

Since you do not care to be an Assessor of the Imperial 
Chamber, and desire an establishment in England, what do 
you think of being Greck Professor at one of our Universities ? 
It in @ very pretty sinecare, and requires very little knowledge 
(touch Jess than, I hope, you bavo already) of that language, If 
you do not approve of this, I am at a loss to know what oles to 
Propose to you; and therefore desire that you will inform mo 
‘what sort of destination you propose for yourself: for it is now 
time to fix it, and to take our measures accordingly. Mr [arte 
tells me, that you eet up for a Hadericos avnp ; if eo, I prosume 
it is in the view of sucoceding me in my office ; which I will 
very willingly resign to you, whenever you shall call upon me 
for it. But, if you intend to be the Mohruog or the 
yap, there are aome trifling circumstances upon which you 
should previously take your resolution, The first of which is, 
to be fit for it; and then, in order to be so, make yourself mes- 
ter of Ancient and Modern History, and Languages. To know 
perfectly the constitution and form of government of every 
dation ; the growth and the decline of ancient and modern Em- 
pires ; and to trace out and reflect upon the cauaca of both, To 
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‘know tho strength, the riches, and the commerce of every coun- 
try. These little things, trifling as they may seem, are yet very 
Decemsary for Politician to know; and which therefore, I pre- 
aume, you will condescend to apply yourself to, There are 
some additional qualifications necessary in the practical part of 
‘business, which may deserve some consideration in your leisure 
moments ; such as an absolute command of your temper, 60 a8 
not to be provoked to passion upon any account: Patience 
to hear frivolous, impertinent, and unreasonable applications ; 
with addreas enough to refuse, without offending; or by your 
amanuer of granting, to double the obligation: Dexterity enough 
to conceal a trath without telling a lie: Sagacity enough to 
read other people's countenances: and Serenity enough not to 
let them discover anything by youre; a aceming frankness, with 
@real reserve. These aro the rudiments of a Politician ; the 
‘world must be your grammar, 

‘Three mails are now due from HolJand ; so that I have no 
letters from you to acknowlodge, I therefore conclude with re- 
commending myself to your favour avd protection, when you 
auccecd, “ 


Yours, 


LETTER CVI. 


Dean Boy, London, January the 29th, 0, 8. 1748, 

I inp by Mr Harte’s last letter, that many of my letters 
to you and him have been frozen up in theit way to Leipsig ; 
the thaw has, I euppose, by this time, set them at liberty to 
pursue their journey to you, and you will reosive a gint of them 
‘st once, Hadibras alludes, in this verse, 

Like words congeal’d in northern air, 
to @ vulgar notion, that, in Greenland, words were frozen in 
thoir utterance ; and thst, upon a thaw, a very mixed convers. 
ation was .heard in the ‘air, of all those words set at liberty. 





dozen of my long letters, when you receive them all at once? I 
think that I can eventually enswer thet question thus: if you 
consider my letters in their trae light, as conveying to you the 
advice of s friend who sincerely wishes your happiness, and 
desires to promote your pleasures, you will both read and attend 
to them ; but if you consider them in their opposite and very 
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falee light, ax the dictates of a morose and sermonizing father, 
I am sure they will be not only unattended to, but unread. 
‘Which is the case, you can beat tell me. Advice is seldom 
welcome ; and those who want it the moat always like it the 
least. I hope that your want of experience, which you must 
‘de conscious of, will convince you that you want advice ; and 
that your good senso will incline yon to follow it, 

Tell me how you pass your leisure hours at Leipsig: I 
Know you have not many; and I have ton good an opinion 
of you to think that fat thie ago yon would desiro mora, 
Have you assemblies, or public spectacles? and of what kind 
are they? Whatever thoy are, see them all: seeing everything 
is the only way not to admire anything too much, 

If you over take up little tale booke, to amuse you by 
snatches, I wil] recommend two French books, which I have 
alrosdy mentioned ; they will entertain yon, and not without 
some use to your mind and your manuers. ne ia, La Maniére 
de bien penser dans les Oucrages Esprit, written by Pére Bou- 
Hours ; I bolievo you read it ouce in England with Monsieur 
Codero; but I think that you will do well to read it again, as 
T know of no book thet will form your taste better, The other 
ia DArt de plaire dans la Conversation, by the Abbé de Belle 
garde, and ia by no means useless, though I will not pretend 
to say that the art of pleasing can be reduced to a receipt; if 
it could, I am sure thet receipt would be worth purchasing at 
any price. Good sense and good natare are the principal in- 
grediente ; and your own observation, and the good advice of 
othera, must give the right colour and taste to it, Adieu! I 
shall always love you as you shall deserve. 


LETTER CVI. 


‘London, February the 9h, 0, 8. 1748, 


this letter, not from a Sceretary of State, 
in; for whora, at thie time of life, quiet 
was ag fit, and as necessary, as labour and activity are for you 
at your age, and for many years still to come. I resigned the 
souls, last Saturday, tothe King, who parted with me most gra- 
ciously, and {I may add, for be said so himself) with regret. 
As I retire from hurry to quiet, and to enjoy st my ease the 
comforts of private and social life, you will easily imegine that 
T have no thoughta of opposition, or meddling with business, 
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Otium cum dignitate is my object. The former I now enjoy ; 
and I hope that my conduct and character entitle me to eome 
abare of the latter. In short, I am now bappy; and I found 
‘that I could not be so in my former public situation, 

As I like your correspondence better than that of all the 
Kings, Princes, and Ministers in Enrope, I shall now have lei- 
sure to carry it on more regularly. My letters to you will bo 
written, I am sure, by me, and I hope read by you, with plea- 
sure ; which, I believe, seldom happens reciprocally to lotters 
written from and to a Secretary's office, 

Do not apprehend that my retirement from business may be 
& hinderance to your advancement in it, at a proper time; on 
the contrary, it will promote it : for having nothing to ask for 
myself, I shall have the better title to ask for you. But you 
have still » earer way than this of rising, and which is wholly 
in your own power, Make yourself necessary ; which, with 
your natural parts, you may by application do, We are in 
general, in England, ignorant of foreign affairs ; and of the in- 
teresta, views, pretensions, and policy of other Courts. That 
part of knowledge never enters into our thoughta, nor tnakes 
part of our education ; for which reason, we have fawer proper 
eubjects for foreign commissions, than any othor country in 
Europe ; and when foreign affairs happen to be debated in 
Parliament, it is incredible with how much ignorance. Tho 
harvest of foreign affairs being, then, so great, and the labourers 
#0 few, if you make yourself master of them, you will make 
yourself necessary ; first as a foreign, and then as domestic, 
Minister for that department, 

1 am extremely well pleased with the sccount you give me 
of the allotment of your time. Do but go on so for two years 
longer and I will ask no more of you. Your labours will be 
their own reward ; but if you desire any other, that I can add, 
you may depend upon it. 

1 am glad that you perceive the indecency and turpitude of 
those of your Commeuauz, who disgrace and foul themselves 
with dirty w——s and scoundrel gamesters. And the light in 
which, I am sure, you see all reasonable and decent poople con- 
sider them will be a good warning to you, Adiou, 
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LETTER CVO 


Dear Boy, London, February the 13th, O. 8. 1748. 


Your last letter gave mea very eatisfactory account of your 
manner of employing your time at Leipsig. Go on ao bat for 
two years mote, and I promise you, that you will outgo all the 
people of yourage and time. I thank you for yonr explication 
of the Schriftsassen and Amptsassen ; and pray let me know the 
meaning of the Landsassen, I am very willing that you should 
take a Saxon servant, who speaks nothing but German ; which 
will be @ sure way of keeping up your German after you Jeavo 
Germany. But then, I would neither havo that man, nor him 
whom you have already, put out of livery, which makes them 
both impertinent aud useless. I am sure that, as soon as you 
aball have taken the other servant, your present man will pross 
extremely to be out of livery, and valet de chambre; which is 
as much as to eny, that ho will corl your hair, and shave you, 
but not condescend to do anything clee, I therefore advieo 
you never to have» servant out of livery; and though you 
may not always think proper to curry the servant who dresses 
you, abroud in the rain and dirt, behind a coach or, before a 
chair, yet keep it in your power to do so, if you ploase, by 
keeping him in livery. 

I have seen Monsieur and Madamo Flemming, who give 
mo 8 very good account of you, and of your manners; which, 
to tell you the plain truth, were what I doubted of the most. 
Sho told me that yon were easy, and not ashamed; which is a 
great deal for an Englishman at your age. 

T set out for the Bath to-morrow, for a month ; only to be 
better than well, and to enjoy, in quiet, the liberty which I 
have acquired by the resignation of the seals, You shall hear 
from me more at large from thence ; and now good night to you. 


LETTER Cix, 


Dear Bor, Bath, February the 16th, 0, 8. 1748. 
‘Tnx first uso that I mado of my liberty was to come hither, 
where I arrived yesterday. My health, though not fandament- 
ally bad, yet for want of proper attention of late wanted some 
repairs, which these waters never fail giving it. I shall drink 
them # month, aad return to London, thers to enjoy the com 
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forts of social life, instead of groaning under the load of busi- 
nets. I have given the description of the life that I propose to 
lead for the fatare, in this motto, which I have put up in the 
frie of my library in my new house: 

‘Nuno veterum Hbris, nune sumno, et inertibus horis 

Ducere eollicite jacunds oblivia vites.* 

I must observe to you, upon this occasion, thet tho nine 
terrupted satisfaction which I expect to find in that librery, 
will be chiefly owing to my having employed some part of my 
life well at your age. I wish I had employed it better, and 
my satisfaction would now be complete; but, however, I 
planted, while young, that degree of knowledge which is now 
my refuge and my shelter, Make your plantations still more 
extensive, they will more than pay you for your trouble, I do 
not regret the time that I passed in pleasures; they were soa- 
sonable, they were the pleasures of youth, and I enjoyed them 
while young. If I bad not, I should probably have overvalued 
them now, as we are very apt to do what we do not know: 
Dut, knowing them as I do, I know their real value, and how 
much they are generally overrated. Nor do I regret the time 
that I |ave passed in business, for the same reason ; those who 
see only the ontaide of it imagine that it has hidden charme, 
which they pant after; and nothing but acquaintance can un- 
deceive them. I, who have been behind the scenes, both of 
pleasuro and business, and have seen all the springs and puilies 
‘of those decorations which astonish and dazzle the audience, re- 
tire, not only without regret, but with contentment and satis~ 
faction. But what I do and ever shall regret, is the time 
which, while young, I lost in mere idleness and in doing no- 
thing. This is the common effect of the inconsideracy of youth, 
against which I beg you will be most carefully upon your 
guard, The value of moments, when cast up, ig immense, if 
well employed; if thrown away, their Joss is irrecoverable, 
Every moment may be put to ‘some use, and thet with much 
more pleasure than if unemployed. Do not imagine that, by 
the employment of time, I mean an uninterrupted application 
to serious studies. No ; pleasures are, at proper times, both as 
necemsary and aa usefal: they fashion and form you for the 
world; they teach you characters, and show you the haman 
heart in ite unguarded minutes. But, then, remember to make 
that use of them. I have known many people, from laziness of 
mind, go through both pleasure and business with equal inst~ 

+ In ancient wit idle 
Rinses 
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tention ; neither enjoying the one, nor doing the other ; think- 
ing themselves men of pleasure, because they were mingled 
with those who were; and men of business, because they had 
business to do, though they did not do it, Whatever you do, 
do it to the purpose; do it thoroughly, uot superficially, Ap- 
profondisses ; go to the bottom of things. Anything half done, 
‘or half known, is, in my inind, neither done nor known at all. 
Nay worse, for it often misleads. There is hardly any place, or 
sany company, where yon may not gain knowledge if you 
please; almost everybody knows some one thing, and is glad 
to talk upon that ove thing. Seck and you will in this 
world az well og in the next. See everything, inquire into 
everything ; and you may excuse your curiosity, and the ques- 
tions you ask, which otherwise might be thonght impertinent, 
by your manner of asking them; for most things depend a 
great deal upon the mannor. As, for example, I am afraid 
that I am very troublesome with my qucationa ; but nobody cax in- 
form me so voll a# you ; ot somthing of that kind, 

+ Now that you are in o Lutheran country, go to their 
churches, aud observe the mauner of their public worship ; at- 
tend to their ceremouivs, and inquire the meaning and intention 
of every one of tham. And, as you will soon undentand (ier- 
man well cnough, attend to their sermons, and observe their 
manner of preaching. Inform yourself of their church govern- 
ment, whethor it resides in the Sovereign, or in Cousistories and 
Synods, Whence ariecs tle maintenance of their Clergy ; whethor 
from tithes, as in England, or from voluntary contributions, or 
from pensions from the State, Do the same thing when you 
are in Romen Catholic countries; go to their churches, seo all 
their ceremonies, ask the meaning of them, get the terma ex- 
plained to you, As, for instance, Prime, Tierce, Soxte, Noncs, 
‘Mating, Angelus, High Mass, Vespers, Complics, &c, Inform 
yourself of their soveral religions Ordors, their Founders, their 
Bulos, their Vows, their Habits, their Revenues,&c, But when 
you frequent places of public worship, as I would have you go 
to all the different ones you mect with, remember that howevor 
erroneous, they are none of them objects of laaghtor and ridicule, 
Honest error is to be pitied, not ridiculed. ‘The object of all the 
public worships in the world is the same; it is that great 
eternal Being, who created everything. The different manners 
of worship are by no means aubjects of ridicule. Each sect 
thinks its own the best ; and I know no infallible judge in this 
world to decide which is the best. Make the same inquiries, 
wherever you are, concerning the revenues, the military estab- 
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lishment, the trade, the commerce, and the police of every 
country, And you would do well to keep a blank paper book, 
which the Germans call en Album: and there, instead of desir- 
ing, aa tliey do, every fool they meet with to scribble something, 
write down all these things as soon as they come to your 
knowledge from good authorities, 

Thad almost forgotten one thing which I wonld recommend 
a8 an object for your curiosity and information, that is, the Ad~ 
ministration of Justice ; which, as it is always carried on in 
open Court, you may, and I would have you, go and sce it with 
attention and inquiry, 

Thavo now but one anxiety left which is concerning you. 
E would have you be, what I know nobody is, porfect. As that 
is impossible, I would have you as ncar perfection as possible. 
I know nobody in a fairer way towards it than yourself if you 
pleaso, Never wero so much pains taken for anybody's educa- 
tion as for yours; and never had anybody those opportunities 
of knowlodge and improvement which you havo liad and still 
have. I hope, I wish, I doubt, and I fear alternately, This only 
Tam sure of, that you will prove either the greatest pain or tho’ 
groatost pleasure of Yours, 





LETTER CX. 


Dean Box, Bath, February the 22nd, O, 8, 1748, 


Evan excollency, and every virtue, has its kindred vice or 
weakness ; and if carried beyond certain bounds, sinks into the 
oue or the other. Generosity often rans into Profusion, Econo 
any into Avarice, Courage into Rashness, Caution into Timidity, 
‘and 80 on :—ineomuch that, I believe, there is more judgment 
required for the proper conduct-of our virtues, than for avoid- 
ing their opposite vices. Vice, in its true light, is eo deformed, 
that it shocks us at first sight; and would hardly ever seduce 
ua, if it did not at fret weer the mask of some Virtue, But 
Virtue is in itself eo beautiful, that it charms us at first sight; 
engages us more and more, upon farther acquaintance; and, as 
with other Beauties, we think excess impossible ; it is here tat 
judgment is necessary to moderate and direct the effects of an 
excellent cause, I shall apply this rensoning, at prosent, not to 
any particular virtue, but to an excellency, which for want of 
judgment is often the cause of ridiculous and blamable effects ; 
I mean, great Learning, which, if not accompanied with sound 
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jodgment, frequently carries wa into Error, Pride, aud Pedantry, 
‘As I hope you will possess that excellency in its utmost extent, 
and yet without its tao common failings, tho hints which ny 
experience can suggest may probably not be uselesa to you. 

Some learned men, proud of their knowledge, only speak to 
decide, and give judgment without appeal. The consequence 
of which is, that mankind, provoked by tho insult, and injured 
by the oppression, revolt; aud in onder to shake off tho tyramy, 
even call tho lawful authority in question, The inoro you know, 
the modester you stiould be: and (by tho by) that modesty is 
the surest way of gratifying your vanity. Even where you aro 
sure, sovtt rather doubtful : represent, but do not pronuuuce ; 
and if you would convince others, seein open to conviction 
yoursell. 

Others, to show their learning, or often froin the prejuilicen 
of @ whol education, where they ear of nothing elec, aro al- 
‘ways tulking of the Aucients as something more than men, and 
of the Muderus as something less. They aro never without a 
Classic or two in their pockets; they stick to the oll guod 
sense ; they read nono of the modern trash ; and will khow you 
ploinly that uo improvemeut has been wade in any one art or 
ucieuce theve last seventeen hundred yeara. I would hy no 
aueans Lave you disown your acquaintance with the Aucionts ; 
but still lees woyld I have you brag of an exclusive intimacy 
with them, Speak uf the Modems without contempt, and of 
the Ancienta without idolatry ; judge them all by their merits, 
Dut not by their ages; aud if you happen to have an Elzevir 
classic in your pocket, neither show it nor meution it, 

Some great Scholars most absurdly draw all their maxims, 
both for public and private life, from what they call Parallel 
Cases in the ancient authors; without considering, that, in the 
first place, there never were, since the creation of the world, 
two cases exactly parallel : and, in tho next place, thut there 
never was a case stated, or even known, by any Historian, with 
every ono of its circumstances; which, however, ought to be 
mown, in order to be reasoned from. Reason upon the caso it. 
self aud the several circumstances that attend it, and act oc» 
cordingly : but uot from the authority of ancient Poets or His- 
torians, Take into your consideration, if you please, cases 
seemingly aualogous; but take them as helps only, not as 
guides, We are really so prejudiced by our educationa, that, 
ag the Ancients deified their Heroes, we deify their Madmen : 
of which, with all due regard to antiquity, I take Leonidas and 
Cartius to have been two distinguished ones, And yet o stolid 
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Pedant would, in a spoech in Parliament, relative tos tax of 
two pence in the pound, upon some commodity or other, quote 
those two heroes, 2s examples of what we ought to do and 
suffer for our country. I have known these absurdities carried 
20 far, by people of injudicious learning, that I should not be 

deed, if some of them were to propose, while we aro at war 
with the Gauls, that a number of geese should be kept in the 
Tower, upon account of the infinite advantage which Rome re- 
coived, én @ parallel case, from a certain number of geese in the 
Capitol This way of reasoning, and this way of speaking, will 
always form a poor politicien, and a puerilo declaimer. 

Thero ia another species of learned men, who, though less 
dogmatical and supercilious, are not less impertinent, ‘These 
are the communicative and shining Pedants, who adorn their 
conversation, even with women, by happy quotations of Greok 
and Latin, and who have contracted such a familiarity with the 
Groek and Roman authors, that they call them by certain names 
or epithots denoting intimacy. As old Homer; that sly rogue 
Horace; Alfaro, instead of Virgil; and Naso, instead of Oviu. 
‘Those are often imitated by coxcombe who have no learning at 
all, but who have got some names and some scraps of ancient 
authors by heart, which they improperly and impertinently retail 
in all companies, in hopes of passing for echolars, If, therefore, 
you would avoid the accusation of pedantry, on one hand, or 
the suspicion of ignorance, on the other, abstdtn from learned 
ostentation, Speak the lauguage of the company that you are 
in; speak it purely, and unlarded with any other. Never seem 
wiser, nor more leamed, than the people you are with. Wear 
your learuing, like your watch, in a private pocket; and do 
not pull it out, and strike it, merely to show that you have one. 
Ifyou are asked what o'clock it is, tell it; but do not proclaim 
it hourly and unasked, like the watehman. 

Upon the whola, remember that learning (I moan Grock and 
Rotan learning) ia @ most useful and necessary ornament, 
which it is shameful not to be master of; but at the same time 
most carefully avoid those errors and sbusea which I have men- 
tioued, and which too often attend it, Remember, too, that 
great modern knowledge is still more necessury than ancient ; 
and that you bad better know perfectly the present than the 
ald state of Europe ; though I would have you well acquainted 
with both, 

T have this moment received your letter of the 17th, N.S. 
Though, I confess, there is no great variety in your present 
manner of life, yet materiala can never be wanting for a letter ; 
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you wee, yon hear, or you read, something new every day; a 
short account of which, with your own reflections thereupon, 
will make out « letter very well. But, since you desire a aub- 
ject, pray eend me an account of the Lutheran eatablishment in 
Germany ; their religious tenets, their cburch government, tho 
maintenance, authority, and titles of their Clergy. 

Vittorio Siri, complete, is a very scarce and very dear book 
here; but I do not want it, If your own library grows too 
voluminous, you will not know wiat to do with it, when you 
leave Leipsig. Your best way will be, when you go away from 
thence, to send to England, by Hamburg, all the books that 
you do not absolutely want. Yours. 







LETTER CXI. 


Dear Buy, Bath, March the lat, O, & 1748. 


By Mr Harto's letter to Mr Grevenkop, of tho 21st February, 
N.S, I find that you had been a great while without recoiving 
any letters from me; bat by this time I dare say you think 
you have received cnough, and possibly moro than you have 
read ; for I am not only u frequent, but a prolix correspondent. 

‘Mr Harte says, in that letter, that he looks upon Professor 
‘Magcow to bo one of tho ablest men in Enrope, in treaty and 
political knowledge. Iam extremely glad of it: for that ia 
what 1 would have you particularly apply to, and make your- 
self perfect master of. The treaty part you :must chiefly ac- 
quire by reading the treaties themselves, and the histories and 
memoirs relative to them: not but that inquiries and convers- 
ations upon those treaties will help you greatly, and imprint 
them better in your mind, In this course of reading, do not 
perplex yourself at first by the multitude of insignificant trea- 
ties which are to be found in the Corrs Diplomatiqua ; but atick 
to the material ones, which altered the state of Earopo, and 
made a new arrangement among the great Powera: auch es the 
treaties of Munster, Nimeguen, Ryswick, and Utrecht. 

Bat there ia one part of political knowledge which in ouly 
to be had by inquiry and conversation ; that is, the present 
state of every Power in Europe, with regard to the three im- 
portant points of Strength, Revenue, and Commerce, You will, 
therefore, do well, while you are in Germany, to inform your- 
self carefully of the military force, the revenues, and the com- 
meree of every Prince and Stste of the Empire ; and to write 
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down those informations in a little book, kept for that parlica- 
Yar purpose. To give you s specimen of what I mean : 
‘The Electorate of Hanover, 


‘The revenne is about 500,001. a year. 

‘The military establishment, in time of war, may be about 
25,000 men ; but that is the utmost, 

The trade is chiefly linens, exported from Stade. 

There are coarse woollen manufactures for Lome cn- 
sumption, 

The mines of Harts produce about 100,000L in silver, 
anuually. 


Such information you may very easily get, by proper in- 
quiries, of every State io Germany, if you will but prefer useful 
to frivolous conversations. 

‘There are many Princes in Germany who keep very few or 
no troops, unless upon the approach of danger, or for the sake 
of profit, by letting them out for subsidies to great Powers: in 
thet case, you will inform yourself what number of Sones they 
could raiso, cither for their own defence, or farnish to oth 
Powors for subsidies. 

Thore is very little trouble, and an infinite use, in acquir- 
ing thia knowledge. It seems to me even to be a more enter- 
taining subject to talk upon than Za pluis et le beau tems. 

Though I am sensible these things cannot be known with 
tho utmont exactness, at least by you; yet you may, however, 
get 0 near the trath, that the difference will be vory im- 
material. 

Pray let me know if the Roman Catholic worship is tolerated 
in Saxony, anywhere but at Court; and if public mass houses 
are allowed anywhere else in the Electorate. Are the regular 
Romish Clergy allowed ; and have they any convents? 

‘Are there any military Ordere in Saxony, and what? Is the 
‘White Eagle a Saxon or a Polish Order? Upon what occasion, 
and when it founded? What number of Knights? 

‘Adieu !:God bless you; and may you tarn out what I wish! 








LETTER OXI. 


Dzan Bor, m Bath, March the Sth, O. 8, 1748, 


T ser, from time to time, remind you of what I have often 
recommended to you, and of what you odunot attend to too 
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much ; sacrifice to the Graces. The different effects of the samo 
things, said or done, when accompanied or abandoned by the 
iu almost inconceivable. They prepare the way to the henrt; 
and the heart has such an influence over the understanding, 
that it is worth while to engage it in our interest. It is the 
whole of women, who are guided by nothing else ; and it has 
80 inuch to say, even with men, and the ableet men too, that it 

only triumphs in every struggle with the understanding. 
Monsiour de Rochefoucault, in his Maxims, says, that Lespril eat 
souvent la dupe du caur. If he had said, instead of souvent, pres 
que toujours, I fear he would have beon nearer the truth. ‘This 
being the case, aim at the heart. Intrinsic morit alone will not 
do: it will gain you the general esteem of all; but not the 
particular affection, that is, the heart, of any. To engage tho 
affection of any particular peram, you must, over and above 
your general merit, have somo particular morit to that person ; 
by services done or offered ; by expressions of regurd and 
eateem ; by cowplaisance, attentions, &c., for him: and the 
graceful manner of doing all these things upens the way to the 
heart, and facilitates, or rather insures, their effects, From your 
own observation, reflect what a disagreeable impression an 
awkward address, a slovenly figure, an ungraceful mauner of 
wpeaking, whether stuttering, muttering, monotony, or drawling, 
an unattentive behaviour, &c., ake upon you, at first sight, in 
a atranger, and how they prejudice you against him, though, 
for sught you koow, he may havo groat intrinsic senso and 
metit, And reflect, on the other Land, how much the oppositen 
of all these things prepossess you at first sight in favour of 
those who enjoy them. You wish to find all good qualities in 
them, and are in some degree disappointed if you do not, A 
thousand little things, not separately to be defined, conspire to 
form these Graces, this je ne sais quoi, that alwaya pleaues, A 
pretty person, genteel motions, a proper degroe of dreas, an 
harmonious voice, something opon and cheerful in the connten- 
ance, but without laughing; a distinct and properly varied 
tmanner of speaking: all these things, and many others, are 
necessary ingredients in the composition of the pleasing je ne 
sais quoi, which everybody feels, though nobody can describe. 
Observe carefully, then, what displeases or pleases you in othera, 
and be persuaded that in general the same things will please 
or displease them in you.’ Having mentioned laughing, I must 
particularly warn you against it: aud I could heartily with, that 
Jou may often be seen to smile, bat never heard to langh, while 
Fou live, Frequent and loud laughter ia the characteristio of 
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folly and ill manners: it is the manner in which the mob ox~ 
press their silly joy, at silly thinga; and they call it being merry. 
In my mind, there is notbing no illiberal, and eo ill bred, as aud- 
ible laughter. True wit, or sense, never yet mado anybody 
Isugh ; they ere above it: they please the mind, and gives 
cheerfulness to the countenance. But it is low buffoonery, or 
ailly accidents, that always excite laughter; and that ia what 
people of sense and breeding should ahow themeclves above. A 
man's going to sit down, in the aupposition that be bas s chair 
behind him, and falling down upon his breech for waut of one, 
sets. a whole company a laughing, when all the wit inthe world 
would not do it; a plain proof, in my mind, how low and un- 
becoming a thing laughter is, ‘Not to mention the disagreeable 
noise that it makes, and the shocking distortion of the face 
that ft occasions, Laughter is easily restrained by very little 
reflection, but as it is generally connected with the ides of 
Gaiety, people do not enough attend to its absurdity, I am 
neither of a melancholy nor @ cynical disposition ; and am as 
willing and as apt to be pleased as anybody; but I am sure 
‘that, sinco 1 have had the fall use of my reason, nobody has 
ever heard mo laugh, Many people, at first from awkwardness 
and mauvaise honie, have got 8 very disagreeable and silly trick 
of laughing whenever they speak: and I know a inan of very 
good parts, Mr Waller, who cannot aay the commonest thing 
without laughing ; which makes those who do not know him, 
take lim at first for a nataral fool, This and many other very 
disagrecable habits are owing to mawoaise honte at their first 
netting out in the world. They are ashamod in company, and 
80 disconcerted that they do not know whet they do, and try a 
thousand tricks to kecp themselves in countenance; which 
tricks afterwards grow habitual to them. Some put their 
fingera in their nose, others scratch their head, others twirl 
their hats; in short, every awkward, ill-bred body bas his 
trick, But the frequency does not justify the thing ; and all 
these vulgar habits and awkwardness, though not criminal in- 
deed, are most carefully to be guarded against, as they aro great 
bass in the way of the art of pleasing. Remember, that to* 
please is almost to prevail, or at least a necessary previous step 
to it. You, who have your fortune to make, should more par- 
ticularly atudy this art. You had not, I must tell you, when 
you left England, ks maniéres prévenanies ; and I must confets 
they are not very common in England: but I hope that your 
good sense will make you scquire them sbroad. If you desire 
to make yourself considerable in the world (as, if you have any 
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epirit, you do) it must be entirely your own doing: for I may 
‘very posaibly be out of the world at the time you come into it. 
Your own ravk and fortune will not assist you; your merit aud 
your manners enn slone raise you to figure and fortune. I have 
laid the foundations of them by the educstion which 2 havo 
given you; but you mast build the superstracturo yourself, 

T must now apply to you for some informations, which 1 
dare say you can, and which I desire you w 

Can the Elector of Saxony put any of hi 
for high treason without Dringing thom first to their triol in 
some public Court of Justice ? 

Can he by hia own authority confino any subject in prison 
as long ax he pleases, without trial ? 

Can he banish any subject out of his dominions by his own, 
authority ? 

Can he lay any tax whatsoever upon hin eubjecte, without 
the consent of the States of Saxony ? and what are those States P 
how are thoy elected? what Orders do they consist of? du the 
Clergy make part of them? end when aud how often do they 
moet ? 

If two subjects of the Elector's are at law for an estate sitn- 
sted in the Electorate, in what Court must thir suit bo tried; 
and will the decision of that Court be final, or doen there lio an 
appeal to the Inoperial Chamber at Wetzaler? 

‘What do yon call the two chief Courts, or two chief Magin- 
trates, of civil and criminal justice? 

‘What is the common revenue of tho Electorate, ono year 
with another? 

‘What number of troops doce the Elector now maintain? 
and what is the greatest number that the Electorate is able to 
maintain? 

I do not expect to have all theso questions answered at 
once; but you will answer them in proportion as you get the 
necessary and authentic informations. 

‘You are, you see, my German Oracle; and I consult you 
with so much faith, that you need not, the Oracles of old, 
return amubignous answers; capecially as you have this advan- 
tage over them, too, that I ouly consult you about past. and pre- 
sent, but not about whet is to come, 

I wish you s good Easter fair at Leipsig. See, with atten- 
tion, all the shops, drolls, tumblers, rupe-dancers, and hoe genus 
omag; but inform yourself more particularly of the several parta 
of trade there, Adieu. 
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LETTER CXIE. 


Dear Boy, London, March the 26th, O. 8, 1748, 


Tax in great joy at the written and the verbal occounts 
which I have received lately of you. The former from Mr 
Eart @ latter from Mr Trevanion, ‘who is arrived here: 
they conspire to convince me that you employ your time well 
at Leipsig. Iam glad to find you consult your own interest 
and your own pleasure so much ; for the knowledge which you 
will acquire in these two yoara is equally necessary for both, I 
am likewise particularly pleased to find that you turn yourself 
to that sort of knowledge which is more peculiarly necessary 
for your destination : for Mr Harte tells mo you have read, with 
attention, Caillieres, Pequet, and Richelion’s Letter, ‘The 
Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz will both entertain and instruct 
‘you; they relate to » very interesting period of the Freuch 
History, tho Ministry of Cardinal Mazarin, during the minority 
of.Lewis XIV, The characters of all the considerable people of 
that time are drawn in & short, strong, and masterly manner; 
and the political reflections, which ere most of them printed in 
Italics, are the justest that ever I met with; they are not the 
laboured reflections of a systomatical closet politician, who, with- 
out the least experience of business, site at home and writes 
maxims ; but they ere the reflections which a great and abl 
man formed from long experience and practice in great busi- 
ness, They are true conclusions, drawn from facts, not from 
speculations. 

‘Aa Modern History is particularly your business, I will give 
you some rules to direct your study of it. It begins properly 
with Charlemagne, in the year 800. But es in those times of 
ignorance tho Priests and Monks were almost the only people 
that could or did write, wo have scarcely any histories of those 
times but auch as they bave been pleased to giveus ; which are 
compounds of ignorance, superstition, and party zeal, So that 
& general notion of what is rather supposed, than really known 
to be, the history of the five or six following centuries, seems to 
be sufficient ; and much time would be but ill employed in a 
minute attention to those legends. But reserve your utmost 
care and most diligent inquiries for the fifteenth century, and 
downwards, Then learning began to revive, and credible his- 
toriea to be written; Europe began to take the form, which to 
some degree it still retains ; at least the foundations of the 
present great Powers of Europe were then laid) Lewis the 
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Eloventh made France, in troth, a Monarchy, or, as he used to 
say himself, fa mit Aors de Page, Before his time there were 
independent provinces in France, as the Duchy of Brittany, &c,, 
whose Princes tore it to pieces, and kept it in constant domestio 
confusion, Lewis the Eleventh reduced all theao petty States 
by fraud, force, or marriage: for he scrapled no means to ob- 
tain his enda, 

About that time, Fordinand King of Arragon, and Isabella 
his wife, Queen of Castile, united the whole Spanish Monarchy, 
and drove the Moors out of Spain, who had till then kept poe- 
session of Granada. About that time, too, tho House of Austria 
laid the great foundations of its subseyuent power; first hy tho 
marriage of Blaxit a with the Heiress of Burgundy; and 
then by the marrisge of his son Philip, Archduko of Austria, 
with Jane, the daughter of Isabells Queen of Spain, aud Heirces 
of that whole kingdoin and of the Wost Indice, By tho first 
of these marriages the [louse of Austria acquired the aeventeon 
Provinces, and by the latter Spain and America; all which 
centred in the person of Charles the Fifth, son of the above- 
mentioned Archduke Philip, the son of Maximilian, It was 
upon account of these two marriages that tho following Latin 
Distich waa mado : 


Bolla gorant alii, Tu felix Austria nube, 
"Nase que Mavs aliin, det i rogua Vonun 


This immense power which the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
found hirovelf posscesed of, gave him a desie for universal 
power (for people never desire all till they have gotten a groat 
deal), and alarmed France : this sowed the soeds of that jealousy 
and enmity which have flourished ever since between thoso 
two great Powers, Afterwards the House of Austria waa 
weakened by the division made by Charles the Fifth of its 
dominions, between hie son Philip the Second of Spain, aud his 
brother Ferdinand ; and has ever since been dwindling to the 
weak condition in which it now is. This ie » most interceting 
part of the bistory of Europe, of which it is absolately necessary 
‘that you should be exactly and minutely informed, 

There are in the history of most countries certain very re- 
markable eras, which deserve more particular inguiry and at- 
tention than the common ran of history, Such is the revolt of 
the seventeen Provinces, in the reign of Philip the Second of 
Spain; which ended in forming the present Republic of the 


+ While otbers pt oe Austria, wed ; 
Yor Mar iat ealma to thee. 
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Seven United Provinces, whove independency was first allowed 
by Spain at the Treaty of Munster. Such was the extraordinary 
revolntion of Portugal in the year 1640 in favour of the pre- 
sent House of Braganza. Such is the famous revolution of 
Sweden, when Christian the Second of Denmark, who was also 
(Bing of Sweden, was driven out by Gustavus Vasa. And such, 
‘also, is that memoreble era in Denmark of 1660, when the 
States of that kingdom made s voluntary surrender of all their 
rights and liberties to the Crown, and changed that free State 
into the most absolute Monarchy now in Europe. The Acta 
Regia, upon that occasion, are worth your perusing. These re- 
markable periods of Modern History deserve your particular 
attention, and most of them have been treated singly by good 
Historians, which are worth your reading. ‘The revolations of 
Sweden, and of Portugal, are most admirably well written by 
L'Abbé de Vertot ; they are short, and will not take twelve 
houra reading, There is another book which very well deserves 
your locking into, bat not worth your buying at present, be- 
cause it ia not portable: if you can borrow, or hire it, you 
should; and that is, L'Histoire des Traités de Pais, in two 
volumes, folio, which make part of the Corps Diplomatique. 
‘You will thoro find « short and clear history, and the substance 
of every treaty made in Europe, daring the last century, from 
‘the Treaty of Vorvins, Three parts in four of this book are not 
worth your reading, as they relate to treaties of very little im- 
portance ; but if you select the most considerable ones, read 
them with attention, and take some uotes; it will be of great 
use to you, Attend chiefly to those in which the great Powers 
of Europe are the parties; such oa tho Treaty of the Pyrenéea 
between France and Spain; the Treaties of Nimeguen and 
Ryswick : but, above all, the Treaty of Munster should be most 
circumetsntially and minutely known to you, as almost every 
treaty made since has some reference to it. For this, Pare 
Bougeant is the best book you can read, as it takes in the thirty 
years’ War which preceded that treaty. The treaty iteelf, 
which ig mado @ perpetnal law of the Empire, comes in the 
course of your lectures upon the Jus Publicum Imperii. 

In order to furnish you with materiala for a letter, and at 
the same time to inform both you and myself of what it ia 
right that we should know, pray answer me the following 
questions, 

How many companies are there in the Saxon regiments of 

? 


How many men in each company ? 
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How many troops in the regiments of horse and dragoons; 
and how many men in each ? 

‘What number of commissioned and non-commissioned Of 
ficers in a company of foot, or in @ troop of home or dragoons ? 
N. B. Non-commissioned Officers are all those below Eusigns 
and Cornets. 

‘What is the deily pay of a Saxon foot soldior, dragoon, and 
trooper ? 

‘What are tho sevoral ranks of the Elat Major-géntral# NB, 
The Etat Bajor-général is everything above Colonel. Tho 
Austrians have no Brigadiers, and tho Freuch have no 
generals, in their Etat Major, What have the Suxona? Adieu, 








LETTER CXIV, 


Dear Boy, London, March the 27th, O. 3, 1748, 


Tuts little packot will be delivered to you by one Monsieur 
Duval, who is going to the fair at Leipsig. He is a jeweller, 
originally of Geneva, but whe has been settled horo theso eight 
or ten years, and a very sensible fellow: pray ho very civil to 


As I advised you, some time ago, to inform yourself of the 
civil and military eatablishments of as many of the Kingdoms 
and States of Europe as you should vither be in younwelf or be 
able to get authentic accounts of, I send you here a little book, 
in which, upon the article of Hanover, I have pointed out the 
ebort method of putting down theso infonnations by way of 
helping your memory. The book being lettered, you can im- 
mediately tarn to whatever article you want; and by adding 
interleaves to each letter, may extond your minutes to what 
particulars you please. You may got auch books made any- 
where; and appropriato each, if you please, to a particular ob- 
ject. [hsve myself found great utility in this mothod. If I 
had known what to have seut you, by this opportunity, I would 
have dons it. The French say, Que les petits presens eniretion- 
nent Pamitié, ot que les grands Paugmentent 1 bat I could not 
recollect that you wanted anything, or at least anything that 
You cannot get as well at Leipsigas here. Do but continue to 
deserve, and I assure you that you shall never want anything 
T can give, 

Do not spprehend that my being out of employment may 

* Trifling presenta koep up friendship, greet once increase it, 
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be any prejudice to you. Many things will happen before you 
can be fit for business; and when you are fit, whatever my 
eituation may be, it will always be in my power to help you in 
your first steps ; afterwards you must help yourself by your 
own abilities, Make yourself necessary, and instead of solicit- 
ing, you will be solicited. The thorough knowledge of forcign 
aflaire, the interesta, the views, and the manners of the eaveral 
Courts in Earope, ate not the common growth of this country, 
It is in your power to acquire them ; you have all the meaus, 
Adien! Yours, 


LETTER CXV. 


Dear Bor, London, April the Ist, O. 8. 1748, 

I #avE not received any letter, either from you or from Mr 
Harte, these three posts, which I impute wholly to accidents 
between thie place and Leipsig ; and they are distant enough 
to admit of many. I always take it for granted that you are 
well when I do not hear to tho contrary; besides, as 1 have 
often told you, I am much more anxious sbout your doing well, 
than ebout your being woll; and when you do not write Twill 
suppose that you are doing something more useful. Your 
health will continue while your temperance continues; and at 
your age natore takes aufficient oare of the body, provided she 
ia left to herself, and that intemperance on one hand, or medi- 
cines on the other, do not break in upon her. But it is by no 
means so with the mind, which at your age particularly requires 
great and constant care, and some physio, Every quarter of an 
hour well or ill employed, will do it essential and lasting good 
or harm. It requires also s great deal of exercise to bring it to 
a state of health and vigour, Observe the difference there is 
between minds cultivated and minds uncultivated, and you will, 
Iam sare, think that you cannot take too much pains, nor em- 
ploy too much of your time, in the culture of your own, A 
drayman is probably born with az good orgens as Milton, 
Looke, or Newton ; but by culture they are much more above 
him than he is above his horse, Sometimes, indeed, extraardin- 
ary geninsea have broken out by the force of nature without the 
assistance of education ; but those instances are too rere for any- 
Body to trust to; and even they would make » moch greater 
figure if they bad the advantage of education into the bargain, 
If Shakespeare's genius had been cultivated, those beanties, 
which we so juatly admire in him, would have been undisgraoed 
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by those extravagancies, and that nonsense, with which they 
are frequently accompanied. People are in general what they 
‘are made, by education and company, from fifteen to five-and- 
‘twenty ; consider woll, therefore, the importance of your next 
eight or nine years; your whole depends upon them. 1 will 
tell you sincerely my hopes and my fears concerning you. I 
think you will be a good scholar, and that you will acquite a 
considerable stock of knowledge of varions kinds: but I fear 
that you neglect what arc called little, though in truth they are 
‘very material, things; I mean a gentlenoss of manners, an ca- 
Gaging address, and aon insinuating behaviour: they ara real 
and solid advantages, and none but those who do not know the 
‘world, treat them as trifle. I am told that you speak very 
quick, and not distinctly; this is a most ungraceful and din. 
agreeable trick, which you know I have told you of « thousand 
times ; pray attend carefully to the correction of it. Anagree- 
able and distinct manner of speaking adds greatly to the mattor ; 
and I have known many a vory good speech unregarded upon 
account of the disagreeable anaoner in which it has beon 
delivered, and many an indifferent ono applauded, for the 
‘contrary reasou, Adieu. 


LETTER OXVI. 


Dear Bor, London, April the 15th, 0, 8. 1748, 


‘Tuovou Ihaveno letters from you to acknowledge since my 
Jast to you, I will not let three posts go from hence without « 
letter from me, My affection always prompts me to write to you. 
and I am encouraged to do it by the hopes that my letters are not 

ite useless. You will probably receive this in the midst of the 

versions of Leipsig fair; at which Mr Harte tells me that you 
are to shine in fine clothes among fine folks, Iam very glad of it, 
.ag it is time that you should begin to be formed to the manners 
of the world in higher life. Courts are the best achools for that. 
sort of learning. You are beginning now with the outside of 
& Court; and there ia not s more gaudy one then that of 
Saxony, Attend to it, and make your observations upon the 
turn and manners of it, that you may hereafter compare it with 
other Courts which you will see. And though you are not yet 
able to be informed, or to judge, of the political conduct end 
maxims of that Conrt, yet you may remark the forma, the oere- 
monies, and the exterior state of it. At least, nee everything 
that you oan see, and know everything that you can know of 

1 


Yor. 
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it, iby asking questions, Ses likewise everything at the fair, 

from operas and playa, down to the Savoyanis’ rareeshows, 
Everything is worth seeing once; and the more one sees, the 
esa one either wonders or admires. 

Make my compliments to Mr Harte, and tell him thet I 
‘hava just now received his letter, for which Ithank him. Iam 
called away, and my letter is therefore very much shortened, 
Adieu. 

T am impatient to receive your answers to tho many 
questions I have asked you. 


LETTER CXVII. 


‘Dear Boy, London, April the 26th, 0, 8, 1748. 

I am extremely pleased with your continuation of the 
History of the Reformation, which is one of those important eras 
thst deserves your utmost attention, and of which you cannot 
‘be too minutely informed. Y-u bave, doubtless, considered tho 
causes of that great event, and observed that disappointment 
and resentment had e mach greater share in it than a religions 
veal, or an abhorrence of the errors and abuses of Popery. 

Luther, an Augustin Monk, enraged that his Order, and 
consequently himself, had not the exclusive privilege of selling 
indulgences, but that the Dowinicans were let into a share of 
that profitable but infamous trade, turns reformer, and exclaima 
against the abuses, the corruption, and the idolatry of the 
Church of Rome; which were certainly gross enough for him 
to have seen long before, but which he bad at least acquiesced 
in, till what he called the Rights, that is, the Profit, of hia 
Order came to be touched. It is true the Church of Rome 
furnished him ample matter for complaint and reformation, and 
he laid hold of it ably, Thia seems to me the true cause of 
that great and necessary work: but whatever the cause was, 
the effect waa good: and the Reformation spread itself by ita 
own truth and fitness; was conscientiously received by great 
caumbers in Germany, and other countries; and was soon after- 
cwards mixed up with the politica of Princes: and, as it always 
ypens in réligious disputes, became the epecious covering ot 
justice and ambition. 

Under the pretence of crushing Heresy, as it was called, the 
‘House of Austria meant to extend and establish its power in the 
Empire; as, on the other hand, many Protestant Princes, under 
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the pretence of extirpating idolatry, or at least of vecating 
toleration, meant only to enlarge their own dominions or 
privileges These views respectively, among the Chiof& on both 
sides, much more than true religious motives, continued what 
were called the Religious Wars in Germany, almost aninter- 
ruptedly, till the affaire of tho two Religions were finally settled 
by the treaty of Munster, 

‘Were most historical events traced up to their trac canaes, 
I fear wo ehould not find them much more noble, nor disinter- 
‘ested, than Luther's disappointed avari and therefore [ look 
with some contempt upon those refining and angarinus Histo 
rians, who ascribe all, even tho most common events, to some 
deep political cause; wheress mankind is made up of incon- 
wsistencies, and no man acta invariably up to hiv predominant 
character. ‘Tho wisest man sometinos acta weakly, and the 
weakest sometimes wisely, Our jarring passions, our variable 
humours, nay our greater or losser degree of licaltl and spirits, 
produce such contradictions in our conduct that I believe thos 
are tho oftcnert mistaken who ascribe our actions to the most 
seemingly obvious motives: and I am convinced that a light 
supper, a good night's eleep, and a fiue morning, huve sumotiines 
mode a Horo of the samo man who, by an indigestion, a revtions 
night, and a rainy moming, would bave proved a coward. Our 
‘dest conjectures, therofore, as to the truco springs of actions are 
but very uncertain; and the actions thenselves are all that we 
oust pretend to know from History. That Cesar wan murderod. 
by twenty-three conspirators I make no doubt; at I very 
much doubt that their love of liberty and of their country, was 
their sole or even principal motive ; and I dare say that, if the 
‘truth were known, we should find that many other motives at 
least concurred, even in tho great Brutus himself; such as 
pride, euvy, personal pigne, and divappointment. Nay, I cane 
not help carrying my Pyrrboniam still farther, aud extending it 
often to historical facts themselver, at least to moat of the oir. 
cumstances with which they are related; and every day's ex- 
perience confirms me in this historical incredulity, Do we ever 
hear the most recent fact related exactly in the same way by the 
several people who were at the same time eyewitnesses of it? 
No. Une mistakes, another misrepresents ; and others warp it a 
little to their own turn of mind or private views. Amen who 
has been concerned in a transaction will not write it fairly ; and 
aman who has not, cannot, But notwithstanding all this une 
vertainty, History is not the less necessary to be known; as 
the best histories are taken for granted, end are the frequeut 
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subjects both of conversation and writing. Though I am con- 
vinced that Cesar's ghost never appeared to Brutus, yet I should 
‘be much ashamed to be ignorant of that fact, as related by the 
Historians of those times. Thus the Pagan theology is anivers 
ally received as matter for writing and conversation, though 
believed now by nobody ; and we talk of Jupiter, Mare, Apollo, 
&c,, as Gods, though we know that if they ever exiated at all 
it was only as mere mortal men, This historical Pyrrhonism, 
then, proves nothing against the study and knowledge of 
History ; which, of all other studies, ia the most necessary for a 
man who is to live in the world. It only points out to us not 
to be too decisive and peremptory ; and to be cautious how we 
draw inferences, for our own practice, from remote facts, partially 
or ignorantly related ; of which we can at best but imperfectly 
guess, and certainly not know the real motives, The testi- 
monies of Ancieut History must necessarily be weaker than 
those of Modern, as all testimony grows weaker and weaker as 
it is more and more remote from us. I would therefore advise 
you to study Ancient History in general as other people do; 
‘that is, not to be ignorant of any of those facts which are uni- 
versally received upon the faith of the best Historians; and, 
whether true or false, you have them as other people have them, 
But Modern History, I mean particularly that of the three last 
centuries, is what I would have you apply to with the greatest 
attention and exactness. ‘There the probability of coming at the 
trath is much greater, as the testimonies are much more recent ; 
besides, anecdotes, memoirs, and original letters, often come to 
the aid of Modern History, The best Memoirs that I know of 
are those of Cardinal de Retz, which I have once before recom- 
mended to you; and which I advise you to read more than 
once, with attention, There are many political maxims in these 
Memoirs,’ most of which are printed in Italics ; pray attend to, 
and remember them. I never read them, but my own ex- 
perience confirms the trath of them. Many of them seem trifling 
to people who are not used to business; but those who are, feel 
‘the trath of them, 

It is time to put an end to this long, rambling letter ; in 
which, if any one thing can be of use to you, it will more than 
pay the trouble { have taken to write it. Adien! Yours. 

} Tho Maxima here mentioned are inserted, with tranalation, atthe eng 
‘of the fourth volume, 
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LETTER CXVII. 


Dear Bor, London, May the 10th, O. 8, 1748, 


I geckos that this letter will find you just returned from 
Dresden, where you have made your first court Curavanne, 
‘What inclination for Courts this taste of them may have given 
you, I cannot tell; but this I think myself auro of, from your 
Bood sense, that in leaving Dresden you have left disaipation 
too, and have resumed at Leipsig that applicatis ich, i 
you like Conrta, can aluno enable you to make a good figure at 
them. A mere Courticr, without parts or knowledge, is the 
most frivolous and contemptible of all beings; us, on the other 
hand, a man of parts and knowledge, who acqtires the oasy and 
noble manners of a Court, is the most perfect, It ia a trite, 
‘commonplace observation, that Courts are the scatr of falsehood 
and dissimulution, That, like many, 1 might’ say most, com- 
‘monplace obscrvations, ie fale. Falsehood and dimimulation 
are certainly to be found at Courts; but where are they not to 
be found P Cottages have them, au well ax Courts ; only with 
‘worse manners, A couple of neighbouring farmer, in a village, 
will contrive and practise av inany tricky to uverreach each 
other at the next market, or to eupplant each other iu the favour 
‘of the "Squire, as any two Courtiers can do to supplant each 
other in the favour of their Princo. Whatever Pvots may 
write, or fools believe, of rural innocence and truth, and of the 
perfidy of Court, this is most undoubtedly true—that Shepherds 
‘and Ministers are both men; their ature aud passions tho 
tame, the modes of them only different. 

Having mentioned commonplace observations, I will par- 
ticularly caution you againat cithor using, believing, or epprov- 
fog them. They are the common topics of witlingy and cox- 
combs; those who really have wit, have tho utmost contempt 
for them, and scorn even to laugh at the pert things that those 
would-be wits say upon ench subjects, 

Religion is one of their favourite topics ; it is all priesteraft ; 
‘nd an invention contrived and carried on by Priesta, of all 
religions, for their own power apd profit : from this absurd and 
false principle flow the commonplace, insipid jokes and inaults 
upon the Clergy. With these people, every Priest, of every 
religion, is either 9 public or a concealed unbeliever, drankerd, 
and whoremaster ; wherexs I conceive that Priests are extremely 
like other men, and neither the better nor the worse for wear= 
ing « gown ora surplice; but if they are differeat from other 
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people, probably it is rather on the side of religion and morality, 
or at least decency, from their education and manner of life. 

Another common topic for false wit and cold raillery, is 
Matrimony. Every man and his wife hate esch other cordially, 
whatever they may pretend, in public, to the contrary, The 
lnueband certainly wiehes his wife at the devil, and the wife 
certainly cuckolds her husband. Whereas I presume that men 
and their wives neither love nor hate each other the more upon 
account of the form of matrimony which has been said over 
them, The cohabitation indeed, which is the consequence of 
matrimony, makes them either love or hate more, accordingly 
as they respectively deserve it; but that would be exactly the 
same between any man and woman who lived together with« 
ont being married. 

These and many other commonplace reflectiona upon 
nations, or professions, in general (which are at least as often 
falee aa trae), are the poor refuge of people who have neither 
wit nor invention of their own, but endeavour to shine in 
company by second-hand finery, I always put these pert jack- 
anapeses out of countenance, by looking extremely grave when 
they expect that 1 should laugh at their pleasantries; and by 
eaying well, and a0 ; as if they had not done, and that the sting 
‘Were still to come, hia disconcerts them; as they have no 
resources in themsolves, and have but one set of jokes to live 
upon, Men of parts are not reduced to these shifta, and have 
the utmost contempt for them : they find proper subjects enough 
for either useful or lively conversations ; they can be witty 
without satire or commonplace, and serious without being dull, 
The frequentation of Courts checks this petulancy of manners ; 
the good breeding and ciroumspection which are necessary, and 
only to be learned there, correct those pertnesses. I do not 
doubt but that you are improved in your manners, by the short 
visit which you have made at Dresden ; and the other Courts, 
which I intend that you shall be better acquainted with, will 
@radnally smooth you up to the highest polish. In Courts, a 
versatility of genius, and a goftness of manners, are absolutely 
necessary ; which some people mistake for abject flattery, end 
having no opinion of one’s own ; whereas it ia only the decent 
and genteel manner of maintaining your own opinion, and 
possibly of bringing other people to it, ‘The manner of doing 
‘things is often more important than the things themselves; and 
the very same thing may become either pleasing or offensive, 
by the manner of saying or doing it, Materiam superabat opus, 
ia often said of works of Sculpture; where, though the materials. 
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were valuable, as silver, gold, &e., the workmanship wan still 
more 60. This holds true, applied to mannera; which adorn 
whatever knowledge or parts people way nave, and even 
make a groater impression upon nine in ten of mankind, than 
the intrinsic value of the materiale, On the other hand, re- 
member that what Horace saya of good writing is justly appli. 
cable to those who would make a good figure in Courts, and dia- 
tinguish themselves in the shining parta of life; Supere ext 
principium ct fore) A man who, without a good fund of kuow- 
ledge and paits, adopts a Court life, makes the most ridiculous 
figure imaginable. Me is a machine, little euperior to the 
Court clock ; and as this points out the houra, he pointe ontthe 
frivolous employment of them, Ilo is at most a cominent upon 
the clock; and, according to the lioura that it strikes, tells 
You, now it is levee, now dinner, now supper-tiine, &c. Tho 
end which I propose by your education, and which (if you please) 
I shall certainly attain, ia, to unite in you all the knowledge 
of @ Scholar with the manners of a Courtier; and to join, 
what is veldom joined in any of iny countrymen, Hooks aud 
the World. They aro commonly twenty yeara old before they 
have spoken to anybody above their Schoolnaster and the 
Fellows of their college, If they happen to have learning, it is 
only Greek and Latin ; but not ono word of Modern History or 
Modern Languages. Thus prepared, they go abroad, as they 
call it; but, in truth, they stay at home all that while ; for be- 
ing very awkward, confoundedly ashamed, and not speaking 
the languages, they go into no foreign company, at least none 
good ; but dine and aup with one another only, at the tavern. 
Buch examples I am sure yor will uot imitato, but oven care 
fully avoid. You will always take care tu keep the best com- 
pany in the place where you are, which is the only use of travel- 
ling : and (by the way) the plessures of a gentleman are only 
to be found in the best company ; for that riot which low 
company moet falsely and impudently call ploasure, is only the 
sensuality of a swine. 

Task hard and upinterrapted study from you but one year 
more; after that, you shall have, every day, more and more 
time for your amusementa, A few hours each day will then be 
sufficient for application, and the others cannot be better em- 
ployed than in the pleasures of good company. Adieu. 


* Good sense ia the origin and souroa, 
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LETTER CXIx. 


Dear Boy, London, May the 17th, O. 8, 1748. 

I nxoxtven, yesteraay, your letter of the 16th, N. S., and 
have, iu consequence of it, written this day to Sir Charles 
‘Williams, to thank him for all the civilities he han shown you. 
Your first sotting out at Court hes, I find, been very favourable ; 
and hia Polish Majesty has distinguished you. I hope you 
received that mark of distinction with respect and with steadi- 
ness, which ia the proper bebaviour of « man of fashion, 
People of a low, obscure education, cannot stand the rays of 
greatness ; they are frightoned out of their wits when Kings 
and great men speak to them; they ere awkward, ashamed, 
and do not know what nor how to anewer: whereas /es honnétea 
gens aro not dazzled by superior rank; they know and pay all 
the respect that is due to it; but they do it without being dis 
concerted ; and can converse just as easily with a King as with 
any one of his eubjects. ‘That ia the great advantage of being 
introduced young into good company, and being used early to 
gonverse with one’s superiors. How many men have I seen 
here, who, after having had the full benefit of an English 
Education, first at school, and then at the university, when 
they have been presented to the King, did not know whether 
they stood upon their heads or their heels? If the King spoke 
to them, they were annihilated; they trombled, endeavoured to 
put their hands in their pocketa and missed them, let their hata 
fall, and were ashamed to take them up; and, in short, put 
themselves in every attitude but the right, that is, the easy and 
natural one. The characteristic of a well-bred mau is, to con 
verse with his inferiors witbout insolence, and with his superiors 
with respect and with ease. He talke to Kings without con- 
cern ; he trifles with women of the first condition, with fami- 
Hiarity, gaiety, but respect; and converses with his equels, ' 
whether he ia acquainted with them or not, upon general, com 
mon topics, that are not, however, quite frivolons, without the 
least concern of mind, or awkwardness of body: neither of 
which can appear to advantage, but when they are perfectly 





rhe tea-things which Sir Charles Williams has given you,I 
would have you make a present of to your Mamme, and send 
them to her by Duval, when he returns, You owe her, not only 
duty, bot likewise great obligations, for her oare and tenderness $ 
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‘and consequently cannot take too many opportunities of show- 
ing your gratitude. 
T am impatient to receive your sccount of Dresden, and 
likewise your anawera to the 1sany questions that I asked you, 
Adieu for this time, and God bleas you ! 


LETTER CXx. 


Dean Bor, ‘London, Say the 27th, 0. 8, 1748, 


‘Tus aud the two next years make wo important a period 
of your life, that I cannot help repeating to you my oxhortas 
tions, my commands, and (what 1 hope will be still more pre~ 
vailing with you than either) my camest entreaties, to employ 
them well, Every moment that you now lose is so iach 
character and advantage lost; as on the other hand, every 
moment that you now einploy usefully, ia vo much time wively 
Yaid out, at most prodigious interest, These two yoars muat 
lay the foundations of all the knowledge that you will ever 
have ; you may build upon them afterwards as much os you 
Please, but it will be tuo lute to lay any now ones, Let me 
beg of you, therefore, tu grudge no labour nor pains to acyuiro, 
in time, that stock of knowledge, without which you never can 
rise, but must make a very insignificant figure in the world, 
Consider your own situation ; you have not the advantage of 
rank and fortune to bear you up; I shall very probably be out 
of the world before you can properly be ssid to bein it, What 
then will you have to rely on but your own merit? That alone 
aust raiso you, and that alone will raise you, if you have but 
enough of it, I have often heard and read of oppremsed and 
anrewarded merit, but I have oftener (I might aay always) seen 
great merit make its way, and meet with its reward, to a cer- 
tain degree at leust, in spite of all difficulties, By merit, I 
mean the moral virtues, knowledge, aud manners: as to the 
moral virtues, I say nothing to you, they speak best for them- 
selves, nor can I suspect that they want any recommendation 
with you; I will, therefore, only assure you, that without them 
you will be most unhappy. 

‘As to knowledge, I have ofteutold you, and I am persuaded 
You are thoroughly convinced, how alwolutely necessary it isto 
‘you, whatever your destination may be. But as knowledge haa 
2 most extensive meaning, and as the life of man is not long 
‘enough to acquire, nor his mind capable of entertaining end 
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digesting all parts of knowledge, 1 will point out those to which 
you should particularly apply, and which, by spplication, you 
‘nay make yourself perfect master of. Classical knowledge, 
that is, Greek and Latin,is absolutely necessary for everybody; 
‘because everybody has agreed to think and to call it eo. And 
the word illiterate, in ite common acceptation, means 8 man 
. who is ignorant of those two languages. You are by this time, 
I hope, pretty near master of both, so that a amall part of the 
day dedicated to them, for two years more, will make you per- 
fect in thet study, Rhetoric, Logic, a little Geometry, and a 
general notion of Astronomy, must, in their turns, have their 
hours too; not that I desire you should be deep in any 
one of these; but it is fit‘ yon should know something of 
them all, ‘The knowledge more particularly useful and neces- 
sary for you, cousidering your destination, consists of Modern 
Languoges, Modern History, Chronology, and Geography ; the 
Lawa of Nations, and the jus publicum Imperii, You must ab 
solutely speak all the modern languages, as purely and cor- 
rectly as the natives of the respective countries: for whosver 
docs not speak «language perfectly and easily, will nevér appear 
to advantage in conversation, nor ireat with others in it upon 
equal terms. As for French, you have it very well already ; 
and must necessarily, from the universal usage of that language, 
know it better and better every day: so that I am in no pain 
about that, German, I suppose, you kaow pretty well by this 
time, and will be quite master of it before you leave Leipsig : 
at least I am eure you may, Italian and Spanish will come in 
their turns, and, indeed, they are both so easy, to one who 
knows Latin aud French, that neither of them will cost you 
much time or trouble, Modern History, by which I’mesn par 
ticularly the History of the last three centuries, should be the 
object of your greatest and constant attention, expecially those 
parts of it which relate more immediately to the great Powers 
of Europe, This study you will carefully connect with Chrono- 
logy and Geography ; that is, you will remask and retain the 
dates of every important event ; and always read with the map 
‘by you, in which you will constantly look for every place men- 
tioned; this is the only way of retaining Geography ; for, 
though it on learned by the lump, yet, when only 0 
Jearned, it is still sooner forgot. ‘ 
‘Manners, thongh the last,end it may be the least, ingredient 
of real merit are, however, very far from being useless in its 
‘composition ; they adorn and give en additional force and Instre 
to both virtue and knowledge. They prepare and smooth the 
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way for the progress of both ; and are, I foar, with the bulk of 
mankind, more engaging than either. Remember, then, tho 
infinite advantage of Manners; cultivate and improve your 
own to the utmoat: good scnse will suggest the great rules to 
you, good company will do the rest. Thus you see how much 
you have to do, and how little time to do it in: for when you 
‘sre thrown out into the world, as in a couple of yoars you inust 
be, the unavoidable dissipation of company, aud tho necessary 
avocations of some kind of busiuces or other, will lvava you nu 
time to undertake new branches uf knowledge; you may in- 
deed, by a prdent allotment of your time, roserve rome to 
complete and finiuh the building; but you will nover find 
enough to lay new foundatious, I have wuch an opinion of 
your understanding, that I aim couvinced you ure sensible of 
these truths ; and that, however hard and laborioas your pre 

wninterrapted spplication aay scem to you, you will rathor i 
crease than lessen it, Fur Gou's sake, ny dear boy, do not 
squander away one moment of your time, for every moment 
may be now most usefully employed. Your future fortune, 
cbaracter, and figure in the world eutirely depend upon your 
nee and abuse of the two next yeam. If you do but omploy 
them well, what may you not rossonably expect to be in time? 
and if you do not, whut may I not reasonably fear you will be? 
You are the only oue I ever knew, of this country, whove education 
waa from the beginning calculated for the depurtment of foreign 
affairs: in consequence of which, if you will invariably purme 
‘nd diligently qualify yourself for that ubject, you taay make 
yourself absolutely necessary to the Government; and after ha 
ing received ordera as a Minister abroad, scnd orders in your 
turn as Secretary of State at home. Most of our Ministers 
abroad have taken up that departmcut occasi 
having ever thought of foreign affaire befure; many of them 
without speaking any one foreign language ; and all of them 
without the Manners which are abuolutely necessary towards 
being well received, and making a figuro at foreign Courts. 
They do the business accordingly, that is, very ill: they never 
get into the secrets of those Courts, for want of insinuation and 
addresa: they do not guess at their views, for want of knowing 
their interests : and, at last finding thewaclves very unfit for, 
soon grow weary of their comumissions, and are impatient to 
return home, where they are but too justly laid aside and 
neglected. Every moment's conversation inay, if you please, be 
of use to you: in this view, every public event which is the 
common topic of conversation gives you an opportunity of 
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getting some information. For example; the preliminaries of 
peace, lately concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle,' will be the common 
anbject of most conversations ; in which you will take care to 
ask the proper questions : as, what is the meaning of the As- 
siento contract for negroes, between England and Spain ; what 
the annual ship; when stipulated ; upon whet account auspend- 
ed, &0. You will likewise inform yourself about Guastalla, 
now given to Don Philip, together with Parma and Placentia; 
whom they belonged to before ; what claim or pretensions Don 
Philip had to them ; what they are worth ; in short, everything 
concerning them, The ceasions made by the Queen of Hun- 
gary’ to the King of Sardinia are, by these preliminaries, con- 
firmed and secured to him: you will inquire, therefore, what 
they are, and what they are worth, This is the kind of know- 
Jedge which you should be most thoroughly master of, and in 
which conversation will help you almost asmuch as booka: but 
both are best. There are histories of every considerable Treaty, 
from that of Westphalia to that of Utrecht inclusively ; all 
which I would advise you to read, Pare Bongeant’s, of the 
Treaty of Westphalia, is an excellent one; those of Nimeguen, 
Byawick, and Utrecht, are not so well written, but are, however, 
very useful. L'Histoire des Traités de Paix, in two volumes 
folio, which I recommended to you some time ago, is a book 
that you should often consult when you hear mention made of 
any treaty concluded in the seventeenth century. 

‘Upon the whole, if you have a mind to be considerable, and 
to shine hereafter, you must labour hard now. No quickness 
of parts, no vivacity, will do long or go far, without @ solid 
fond of knowledge: and that fund of knowledge will amply 
repay all the pains that you can take in acquiring it, Reflect 
seriously within yourself upon all thie, and ask yourself 
whether Ican have any view, but your interest, in ali that I 
recommend to you. It is the result of my experience, and flows 
from that tenderness and affection with which, while you de- 
serve them, I shall be Your. 


Make my complimenta to Mr Harte, and tell him that I heve 
received his letter of the 24th, N.S. 


3 This was at the clos of the war of the Ausivian Gneceni. Frame 
i a ar aaa a 
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LETTER CXXI. 


‘Dear Boy, London, May the 3tst, 0.8. 1748. 


1 wave received with grest satisfaction your letter of 
the 28th, N. S., from Dresden ; it finishes your short but clear 
account of the Reformation ; which is one of those interesting 
periods of Modern History that cannot be too much studied nor 
Joo minutely known by you. Thers are many great events in 
History which when onco they aro over leave things in the 
situation in which they found them. As, for instance, the late 
war, which, excepting the establislunent in Italy for Don 
Philip, leaves things pretty much in statu quo; a mntual routi- 
tution of all acquisitions being stipulated by the proliminari 
of the peace, Such events undoubtely deserve your natico, 
but yet not no minutely as those which are not only important 
in themselves, but equally (or it may be moro) important by 
their consequences tov : of this latter sort were, tho progrovs of 
the Christian Religion in Europe; tho invasion of the Gotha; 
the division of the Roman Empiro into Wentern and Eastern ; 
the establishment and rapid progress of Mahometaninm ; and, 
lastly, the Reformation : all which eveuts produced the greatest 
changes in the affairs of Europe, and to one or other af which 
the present situation of all the parts of it is to be traced up. 

Next to these are those events which more immediately 
affect particular States and Kingdoms, and which are reckoned 
merely local, though their influence may, and indeed very often 
does, indirectly, extend itself farther; such ea civil ware and 
revolutions, from which » total change in the form of govern- 
ment frequently flows, The civil wars in England in tho reign 
of King Charles I. produced an cntire change of tho Govern- 
ment here, from a limited Monarchy to a Commonwealth at 
first, and afterwards to absolute Power usurped by Cromwell 
under the pretence of Protection and the title of Protector. 

The Kevolution in 1688, instead uf changing, preverved our 
form of government, which King James IZ. intended to subvert, 
and establish absolute power in the Crown. 

‘These are the two great epochas in our English History 
which I recommend to your particular attention. 

The league formed by the House of Guise and fomented by 
the artifices of Spain, is a most material part of the history of 
France, The foundation of it was laid in the reign of Heary 
IL, but the superstructure was carried on through the successive 
reigns of Francis IL, Charles IX., and Henry IiL., till at last it 
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was crashed, partly by the arms, but more by the spostasy, of 
Heary IV. 

In Germany great events have been frequent, by which the 
Imperial dignity has always cither gotten or lost: and so far 
they have affected the constitution of the Empire, The House 
of Austria kept that dignity to iteelf for near two hundred 
years, during which time it was always attempting to extend 
its power by encroaching upon the rights and privileges of the 
other States of the Empire; till, at the end of the bellum tricen- 
nale, the Treaty of Munster, of which France is guarantee, fixed 
the respective claims. 

Italy has been constantly torn to pieces, from the time of the 
Goths, by the Popes and the Antipopes, severally supported by 
other great Powers of Europe, more aa their interest than as their 
religion led them: by the pretensions also of France and the 
House of Austria upon Naples, Sicily, and the Milanose ; not to 
mention the various lesser causes of equabbles there for the little 
‘States, such as Ferrara, Parma, Montferrat, &c. 

The Popes till lately have always taken a coneiderable part, 
and had great influence, in the affairs of Europe: their Excom- 
munications, Bulls, and Indulgences stood instead of armies in 
the times of ignorance and bigotry ; but now that mankind is 
better informed, the spiritual authority of the Pope is not only 
less regarded but even despised by the Catholic Princes them- 
selves ; and his Holiness is actually little more than Bishop of 
Rome, with large temporalities, which he is not likely to keep 
longer than till the other greater Powers in Italy shall find their 
conveniency in taking them from him. Among the modern 
Popes, Leo the Xth, Alexander the Vith, and Sixtus Quintus, 
deserve your particular notice. ‘The first, among other things, 
for his owa learning and taste, and for his encouragement ofthe 
reviving Arts and Sciences in Italy. Under his protection the 
Greek and Latin Classics were most excellently translated into 
Italian ; Painting flourished and arrived at its perfection ; and 
Sculptare came eo near the Ancients, that the works of hia 
time, both in marbie and bronze, are now called Antico- 
Moderno, 

Alexander the Vith, together with his natural son, Omear 
Borgia, was famous for his wickedness; in which he and his 
zon, t00, surpassed all imagination. ‘Their lives are well worth 
your reading, They were poisoned themselves by the poisoned 
‘wine which they had prepared for others: the father died of it, 
‘but Cesar recovered, 

Sixtus the Vth was the son of a swincherd and raised him- 
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elf to the Popedom by his abilities : he was a great knave, bat 
an able and a singular one. 

Here is History enough for to-day ; you shall have some 
‘more svon. Adieu. 


LETTER CXXIL 


Dear Bor, Lonitan, June the 21st, O, B. 1748, 


Youn very bad enunciation runs su much in my head and 
gives me euch real concern, that it will be the subject of this, 
and I believe of many more, lettern, 1 congratulate both you 
and myself that I was informed of it (as I hope) in time to pre- 
vent it; and shall ever think mysolf, ax hereafter yon will L am 
sure think yourself, infinitely obliged to Sir Charlea Williama 
forinforining me of it, Goud God! if this ungraceful and dis- 
agreeable manner of speaking hail cither by your negligence or 
mine become habitual to you, av in a couple of years more it 
would have been, what a figure would you have mado in com 
pany, or in a public asembly ? Who would have liked you in 
the one or have attended to you in the other ? Head what Cicoro 
and Quiutilian say of Enunciation, and sev what a #tregs they lay 
‘upon the gracefulucss of it; m icero gocn further, and even 
maintains that a good figure in nevessary for an Orator ; and 
particularly that ho must not be tustus ; that ix, overgrown and 
clumsy. Ie shows by it that he knew mankind well, und know 
the powers of an agrecable figure and a graceful matmer. Men, 
aa well as wonien, are much oftener led by their hearts than by 
their understandings, Tho way to the heart is through the 
aensen; please their oyos and their cary, and the work is balf 
done. I have frequently known a man’s fortune deci 
ever by his first address. If it is pleasing, poople are hurried in- 
voluntarily into # persuasion that he las 2 merit, which pussibly 
he has not ; as, on the other hand, if it is ungraceful, they are 
immediately prejudiced against him; end unwilling to allow 
him the merit which it may be he has, Nor is thie eentiment 
40 unjust and uurcasonable as at firet it may seem; for ifaman 
has parts he inust know of what infinite consequence it is to 
hhim to havea graceful manuer of speaking and a genteol and 
pleasing address: he will cultivate and improve them to the 
atmost. Your figure is a good one; you have no nataral defect 
in the organs of apeech ; your address may be engaging, and 
your manner of speaking graceful, if you will ; so that if they 
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are not so, neither I nor the world oan asoribe it to anything 
‘but your want of parts, What is the constant and just observa. 
tion as to all actors upon the atage? Is it not that thone who 
have the beat sense always speak the best, though they may 
happen not to have the best voices? They will speak plainly, 
distinctly, and with the proper emphasie, be their voices ever 
ao bad. Had Bosciua spoken quick, thick, and ungracefully, I 
will answer for it, that Cicero would not have thought him worth 
the oration which he made in his favour. Words were given 
us to communicate our ideas by; and there must be something 
inoonceivably absurd in uttering them in such a manner as that 
either people cannot understand them or will not desire to 
understand them. I tell you traly and sincerely that I shalb 
Judge of your parts by your speaking gracefully or ungracefully. 
If you have parts you will never be at rest till you have brought 
yourself to a habit of speaking most gracefully ; for I aver that 
it iin your power. You will desire Mr Harte that you may 
read alond to him every day; and thet he will interrupt and 
correct you every time that you read too fast, do not pbserve the 
proper stops, or lay a wrong emphasis. You will take care to 
‘open your teeth when you speak ; to articulate every word dig- 
tinctly ; and to beg of Mr Harte, Mr Eliot, or whomever you 
speak to, to remind and atop you, if ever you fall into the rapid 
and unintelligible mutter. You will even read aloud to your- 
self and tune your utterance to your own ear; and read at first 
much slower than you need to do, in order to correct yourself 
of that shameful trick of spesking faster than you ought. In 
abort, you will make it your business, your study, and your 
pleasure, to spesk well if you think right. Therefore, what I 
have said in this, and in my last, is more than sufficient, if you 
havo senso; and ten times more would not be sufficient if you 
have not: 20 here I rest it, 

‘Next to graveful speaking, a genteel carriage, and » gracefuk 
manner of presenting yourself, are extremely necessary, for they 
are extremely engaging ; and carelessness in these point is much 
more unpardonable in young fellow than affectation. It shows 
an offensive indifference about pleasing. I am told by oue 
here who hes sev you lately, that you are awkward in your 
motions, and negligent of your person: I am sorry for both; 
and #0 will you, when it will be too late, if you continue sosome 
time longer. Awkwardness of carriage is very alienating ; and 
a total negligence of dress, and air, ia an impertinent ineult 
upon custom and fashion. You remember Mr *** very well, 
I am sare, and you must consequently remember his extreme 
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awkwardness; which, Ican assure you, hes bean a great clog to 
his parts and merit, that have, with much difficulty, bnt barely 
counterbalanced it at last. Many to whom 1 have formerly 
commended him, have answered me, That they were eure he 
could not have parts, because ho was so awkward: so much ate 
people, as I observed to you before, taken by the eye, Women 
have great influence as to a man’s fashionable character; and 
an awkward man will never have their votes; which, by the 
way, are very numerous, and much oftencr comted than 
weighed. You should therefore give some attention to your 
dress, and to the gracefuinets of your motions, 1 believe, in- 
deed, that you lave no perfect model for cither, at Leipsig, to 
form yourvelf upon; but, however, do not et a habit of noglect- 
ing cither: aud attend properly to both when you go to Courts 
where they are very necessary, and where yuu will have good 
mastera and good models for both, Your exercises of riding, 
fencing, and dancing, will civilize and fashion your body and 
your limbs, and give you, if you will but take it, fair dun 
honnéte homme. 

I will now conclude with suggesting ono reflection to you, 
Which is, that you should be sousible of your goud fortune, in 
having one who interests himeolf enough in you tu inquire into 
your faults, in order to inform you of them. Nubuily but my- 
nelf would be so solicitous, either to know or correct thern ; 80 
that you might consoquently be ignorant of then yourselt; for 
our own self-love draws thick veil between us and our faults, 
But when you hear yours from me, you may be suro that you 
hear them from one who, for your sake onty, desires to correct 
them ; from one whom you cannot suspect of any partiality but 
in your favour; and from one who heartily wishes that his 
care of you, aa 8 father, may in a little time render every care 
unnecessary but that of a friend. Adieu. 


P.S. I condole with you tor the untimely and violent death 
of the taneful Matzel.2 


oni LNotgin the edition of 1897}. The itor being in of the 
of the follwing Latter and Copy of Verses, which ar so vary 
te o the subject mentioned in the pt inks that. they tay 
bie the Publi, although not written by the late Hart of Chester 
Paes in the fourth volume af Doduley's 
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To Philip Stanhope, Esquire, then at Leipsig. 
‘Dear Stawncre, + Drenden, the 10th June, 1748, 
A CURSED pelea ed horrible, fierce black cat got 


into my room, oa igh; and yowtnday morag we found sin 
OL L 
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LETTER CXXHL 


Dear Bor, ‘London, July the ist, 0.8 1748, 

I au extremely well pleased with the course of studies which 
Mr Harte informs me you are now in, and with the degree of 
‘application which he assures me you have to them. It is your 





For thee, my Bird, the mered Ni 
‘Fihsiored fay tebafal nobow call ola 
My paint tan shall beta wrt 
‘The eternal dizge which they indite, 


On pai 
‘Yot, Matzel, thet one death 


‘His nine will ill repay. 


Tn vain love, in vain I moar, 
‘who, never to return, 
ve go happier shades; 
Where Lesbias for him 


"Bieta Sips Gd 
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Auterest to do wo, as the advantage will be all your awa. My 
saffection for you makes me both wish and endeavour that you 
tmay turn out well; and according as you do tarn out, I shall 
be either proud or shamed of you, But as to mere interest, in 
the common scceptation of that word, it would be mine that 
You should tarn out ill; for you may depend upon it thet 
whatever you have from me shall be most exactly proportioned 
wto your desert, Deserve a great deal, and you shall have a 
great deal; deserve little, and you shall have but a little; and 
be good for nothing st all, and, I assare you, you shall have 
nothing at all. 

Solid knowledge, av I have often told you, ie the firet and 
@reat foundation of your future fortune and character; for I 
never mention to you the two much greater points of Religion 
-and Morality, because I cannot possibly suspect you aa to cither 
-ofthem, This solid knowledge you are in way of acquir- 
ing; you may if you please ; and I will add that nobody over had 
‘the ineaus of acquiring it more in their power than you have, 
But remember that Manners must adorn Knowledge, and smooth 
ita way through the world, Like a great rough diatnond, it 
may do very well in a closet. by way of curiusity, aud also for 
ita intrinsic value ; bat it will never be worn, vor shine, if it is 
pot polished. It is upon this article, I confess, that I suspect 
.you the most, which makes me recur to it so often; for I fear 
that you are apt to show too little attention to everybody, and 
‘too much contempt to many, Be convinced thet there are no 
Persons 90 insignificant and inconsiderable, but may, some time 
‘or other, and in some thing or other, have it in their power to 
be of use to you; which they certainly will not, if you have 
nce shown them contempt. Wrongs are ofton forgiven, but 
‘contempt never is, Our pride remembers it for ever. It i+ 
plies a discovery of weaknesses, which we are much tnore care- 
fal to conceal than crimes, Many a man will confess his crimes 
to 8 common friend, but I never knew a mao who would tell 
‘his silly woaknosses to his most intimate one, As many a friend 
will tell us our fanlta without reserve, who will not so muuch as 
hint at our follies: that discovery ia too mortifying to our self- 
Tove, either to tell another, or to be told of ono’s aclf. You 
wnust, therefore, never expect to hear of your weakueses or 


There shall thy notes in cypress grove 
Soothe wretebea ‘that died for love; 
viol Sy pe es 
‘To Procris yield sume short rotiat, 
‘And. ‘Dido's pain, 
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your follies from anybody but me; those I will take pains to 
discover, and whenever I do, shall tell you of them. 

Next to Manners are exterior graces of person and address, 
which adorn Manners, as Manners adorn Knowledge. To say 
that they please, engage, and charm, as they most indisputably 
do, is saying that one should do everything possible to ac- 
quire them. The graceful manver of speaking is particularly 
what I shall always halloo in your ears, as Hotspur hallooed 
Mortimer to Henry IV; and, like him too, 1 have aimed to have 
a Starling taught to say, Syeak distinctly and gracefully, and 
send him you, to replace your loss of the unfortunate Mate 
zel; who, by the way, I am told, spoke his language very dis 
tinctly and gracefully. 

As by this time you must be able to write German tolerably 
well, I desire that you will not fail to write a German letter, in 
the German character, once every fortnight, to Mr Grevenkop ; 
which will make it more familiar to you, and enable me to 
judge how you itnprove in it. 

Do not forget to answer me the questions which I asked you 
8 great while ago, in relation to the constitution of Saxony; 
and aleo the meaning of the words Landeassit and Amptoassit, 

T hope you do not forget to inquire into the affairs of Trade 
and Commerce, nor to get the best accounts you can of the 
commodities and manufectures, exports and, imports, of the 
several countries where you may be, and their grosa value, 

I would likewise have you attend to the respective Coing, 
gold, silver, copper, &., and their value, compared with our 
Coins: for which purpose, I would advise you to put up, in a 
separate piece of paper, one piece of every kind, wherever you 
shall be, writing upon it the name and the value, Such a col- 
lection will be curious enough in itself; and that sort of know~ 
ledge will be very useful to you in your way of basiness, where 
the different value of money often comes in question. 

Tam going to Cheltenham to-morrow, less for my health, 
which is pretty good, then for the dissipation and smusement 
of the journey. shall stay about a fortnight, 

L’Abbé Mably’s Droit de PEurope, which Mr Harte is so 
kind as to send me, is worth your reading. Adieu. 
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LETTER CXXIV. 


Deak Boy, Chelienham, July the 6th, 0. 8. 1718, 


Yorr school-fellow, Lord Pulteney, set out last week for 
Holland, and will, I betieve, bo at Leipsig soon after this letter; 
you will take care to be extremely civil to him, and to do hin 
‘any service that you can, while you stay there; let hit know 
that I wrote to you to du so, As being older, ho should know 
more than you ; in that case, take paine to et up to him ; but 
if he does not, take care not tu let him feel his i jority. He 
will find it out of himself, without your endeavours; and that 
cannot be helped: bat nothing ix more 
fying, aud less for, 


















ing inferiority ip knowledge, rank, fortune, 
&e. In the two lust articles, it in unjust, Gey not being in hia 
power; and, in the first, it is both ill-bred aud it-natured, 
Good breeding, and good natare, do incline us rather to holp 
and raise proplo up to oursclyes, than to mortify and deprese 
thom : and, in truth, our own private interest concurs in it, aw 
it ia making ourvctves su many friends, instead of #0 many: 
enemies, The constant practice of what the French call lg 
Atentions is & most necuwary ingrediont in the art of pleaxing 3 
they flatter the self-luve of thoxe to whom they are shown; 
they engage, they captivate, moro than thingy of much greater 
importance, The dative of social life every mun in obligul to 
discharge ; but these Attentions aro volautary ucts, the frec-will 
offerings of good breeding and good nuture ; they are received, 
remembered, and returned ag such, Women particnluly 
aright to them; and any omission, in that respect, is downe 
ight ill breeding. 

Do you amploy your whole titao ju tho most useful manuer? 
T do not mean, do you study all day Jong? nor do I require it, 
But I mean, do you make the most of the reapective allotimente 
of your time? While you study, is it with attention? 
‘When you divert yourself, it is with spi Your diver- 
sions may, if you please, employ some part of your timo very 
usefully. It depends entirely upon the nature of thein, If they 
are futile and frivolous, it is time worve than lost, for they will 
give you a habit of futility, Al gaming, field sports, and such 
ort of amusements, where neither the anderstandiug nor the 
wenses have the least share, I lock upon as frivolous, and as the 
reaources of little minds, who either do not think, or do not love 
to think, But the pleasures of a man of paris either flatter the 
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senses or improve the mind ; I hope, st least, that there is not. 
one minute of the day in which you do nothing at all, Inaction, 
at your age, is unpardonable, 

Tell me what Greek and Latin books you can now read. 
with ease, Can you open Demosthenes at s venture, and un- 
derstand him ? Can you get through an Oration of Cicero, or 
= Satire of Horace, without difficulty ? What German book de 
you read, to make yourself master of that language? And what 
French books do you read for your amusement? Pray give 
me a particular and true account of all this; for I am not in- 
different as to any one thing that relates to you. As, for ex- 
ample, I hope you take great care to keep your whole person, 
particularly your mouth, very clean: common decency requires. 

it; besides that, great cleanliness is very conducive to health, 
Bat if you do not keep your mouth excessively clean, by wash- 
ing it carefully every morning, and after every meal, it will not. 
only be apt to smell, which is very disgusting and indecent, 
‘ut your teeth will decay and ache, which is both @ great lose 
and a great pain, A spruceness of dreas is aleo very proper 
and becoming at your age; as the negligence of it implics an 
indifferency about pleasing which does not become a young 
fellow. To do, whatever you do at all, to the utmost perfeo~ 
‘tion, ought to be your aim, at this time ‘of your life: if you cam 
reach perfection, eo much the better; but, at least, by attempt. 
{gf you wil get muoh nearer than if you never attempted 
it at 

Adiea! Speak sragflly om and distinctly, if you intend to 
ounverse ever with 

PLS. Ae Tica iaskiog mp ap muy letter, I received yours of 
the 6th, N. & 1 like your dissertation upon Preliminary 
Articles and Traces, Your definitions of both are trae, Those 
are matters of which I woald have you be master ; they belong 
to your fature department. But remember, too, that they are 
aatters upon which you will much oftener have occasion to 
apeak than to write; and that consequently it in full ag neces- 
sary to speak gracefully and distinctly upon them, as to write 
clearly and elegantly. I find no authority among the ancients, 
‘nor indeed among the moderns, for indistinct and unintelligible 
utterance. The Oracles indeed meaned to be obscure ; but them 
it was by the ambiguity of the expression, and not by the in~ 
articulation of the words, or, if people had not thonght, at 
Jeast they understood them, they would neither have frequented 
tnor presented them as they did. There was likewise, among- 
‘the ancients, and is still among the moderns, a sort of people: 
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walled Vesirilogei, who speak from their bellies, or meke the 
‘voice seem to come from some other part of the room than thay 
where they are, But these Vontrilogud speak very distinctly 
and intelligibly. The only thing, then, that I can Gnd like 
precedent for your way of speaking (and I would willingly 
help you to one if I could) is the modern art ds Persisier, prac~ 
tised with great success by the petits maitves at Paris. This 
noble art consists in picking out some grave, serious man, 
who neither understands nor expects raillery, and talking to 
him very quick, and in inarticulate sounds; while the man, 
who thinks that he either did not hear well, or attend saffi- 
ciently, says, Moxsicur, or Plait-i27 a hundred times; which 
afforda matter of much mirth to those ingenious gentlemen, 
‘Whether you would follow this precedent I submit to you, 

Have you carried no English or French comedies or trae 
gedies with you to Leipsig? If you have, I insist upon your 
reciting some passages of them every day to Mr Harte, in the 
most distinct end gracoful manner, as if yon wore acting them 
‘upon a stage, 

‘The firnt part of my letter is moro than an answer to your 
question concerning Lord Pulteney. 


LETTER CXXVv. 


‘Deas Bor, London, July the 26th, 0.8. 1748, 


Taxrre ure two sorts of understandings; one of which 
hinders a man from ever being conviderable, and the other 
commonly makes bim ridiculous ; I mean the lazy mind, and 
the trifling, frivolons ming, Yours, I hope, is neither. The 
lazy mind will not take the trouble of going to the buttom of 
anything, but, discouraged by the first difficulties (and every. 
thing worth knowing or having is attended with some), stope 
short, contents itself with easy, and consequently superficial, 
knowledge, and prefers a great degree of ignorance to a small 
degree of trouble, These people either think or repressot most 
things aa impossible, whereas fow things sre ao to industry 
and activity. But dificulties seem to them inspossibilities, or 
‘at least they pretend to think them so, by way of excuse for 
their lazivess, An hour's attention to the ssme object is too 
Iaborious for them ; they take everything in the light in which 
it first presenta itself, never consider it in all its different views, 
‘and, in short, never think it thorough. The consequence of 
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this is, thet when they come to speek upon these subjects be- 
fore people who have considered them with attention, they only 
discover their own ignorance and laziness, and lay themselves 
open to anwers that put them in confusion, Do not, then, be 
discouraged by the first difficulties, bat conéra audentior ito ; 


and resolve to go to the bottom of all those things which every . 


gentleman ought to know well. Those arts or sciences which 
are peculiar to certain professions need not be deeply known 
by those who are not intended for those professions, As, for 
instance, fortification and navigation; of both which, a super- 
ficial and general knowledge, such as the common course of 
conversation, with a very litile inquiry on your part, will give 
you, is sufficient, Though, by the way, a little more know- 
ledge of fortification may be of some nse to yor ; as the events 
of war, in sieges, make many of the terms of that science occur 
frequently in common conversations ; and one would be sorry. 
to say, like the Marquis de Mascarille, in Moliere’s Précieuses 
Ridioules, when he hears of une demis Lune ; Ma foi, c'étoit bien 
tune Lune toute entiére, But those things which every gentle- 
man, independently of profession, should know, he ought to 
know well, and divo into all the depths of them. Such are 
languages, history, and geography ancient and modern ; philo- 
sopliy, rational logic, rhetoric; and, for you particularly, the 
constitution, and the civil and military state, of every country 
in Europe, This, I confess, is a pretty large circle of know- 
ledge, attended with some difficulties, and requiring some 
trouble; which, however, an active and industrious mind will 
overcome, and be amply repaid. The trifling and frivolous 
mind ia always busied, but to little purpose ; it takes little 
objects for great ones, and throws away upon triffes thet time 
and attention which ouly important things deserve. Knick» 
knaoks, butterflies, shells, insects, &c., are the objects of their 
most serious researches. They contemplate the dress, not the 
characters, of the company they keep. They attend more to 
the decorations of a Play, than to the sense of it; and to the 
ceremonies of a Court, more than to its politics. Such an em- 
ployment of time is an absolute loss of it. You have now, at 
most, three years to employ either well or ill; for as I have 
often told you, you will be all your life what you shall be three 
years hence, For God's aake, then, reflect : Will you throw 
away this time, either in laziness, or in trifles? Or will you not 
rather employ every moment of it in a manner that must so 
soon reward you, with so much pleasure, figure, and character? 
Teannot, I will not, doubt of your choice. Read only useful 
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books ; and never quit a subject till you are thoroughly master 
of it, but read and inguire on till then, When you are in com- 
pany, bring the conversation to some usefal subject, but « por 
te of that company. Points of history, matters of literature, 
‘the customs of particular countries, the several Ordera of Knight- 
hood, a8 Teutonic, Malthese, &c., are sarely better subjects of 
conversation than the weather, dress, or fiddle-faddle stories, 
that carry no information along with thom. The characters of 
Kings, and great Mon, are only to be learned in conversation ; 
for they are never fairly written during their lives, Thie, 
‘therefore, is an entertaining and instructive subject of convors- 
ation, and will likewise give you an opportunity of observing 
how very differently character aro given, from tho differont 
passions end views of those who give them, Never bo ashamod 
nor afraid of asking questions; for if they lead to information, 
and if you accompany them with somo cxowso, you will uovor 
be reckoned au impertinent or rude quostioner. “All those things, 
in the common course of life, depeud entiroly upon tho man- 
ner; and in that respect tho vulgar saying is trno, That one 
man may better steal a horse, than another look over the 
hedge. ‘here are few things that may not be said, in some 
manner or other ; either in a seeming confidenco, or a genteel 
frony, or introduced with wit: and one groat part of the knows 
ledge of the world consists in knowing when and where to 
make use of theso different nanners. The graces of the person, 
the countenance, end ihe way of speaking, contribute so 
much to this, thet I am convinced the very same thing said 
by a genteel peraon, in an engaging way, and gracefully and 
distinctly spoken, would pleaso ; which would shock, if muttered 
‘out by an awkward figure, with a sullen, serious counteuaico, 
‘The Poets always represent Venus as attended by the three 
Graces, to intimate that even Beauty will not do without, I 
think they should have given Minerva three aleo; for without 
them, {am sure, learning is very unattrective, Invoke thom, 
then, distiuctly, to accompany all your words and motions, 
Adien. 








P.& Since I wrote what goes before, I have received your 
letter, of no date, with the ouclosed state of the Prussian forces: 
of which, I hope you have kept s copy; this you should lay in 
& porie-feuille, and add to it all the military establishments that 
‘you oan get of other States and Kingdoms : the Saxon estab- 
lishment you may, doubtless, easily find. By the way, do uot 
forget to send me answers to the questions which I sent you 
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some time ago, conceming both the civil and the ecclesiastical 
affaira of Saxony. 

Do not mistake me, and think I only mean that you should 
speak elegantly with regard to style, and the purity of lan- 
guage; but I mean that you should deliver and pronounce 
what you say gracefully and distinctly, for which purpose I 
will have you frequently read, very loud, to Mr Harte, recite 
parta of orations and speak passages of plays. For without a. 
gracefal and pleasing enunciation, all your elegancy of style ia 
epeaking ia not worth one farthing, 

I am very gled that Mr Lyttelton approves of my new 
house, and particularly of my Canonical pillars. My bust of” 
Cicero ia a very fine ane, and well preserved ; it will have the 
boat place in my library, unlesa at your retum you bring me 
over aa good # modem head of your own, which I should like- 
etill better. I can tell you that I shall examine it as atten~ 
tively ea over antiquary did an old one, 
fot Make my compliments to Mr Harte, whose recovery I re~ 

ice at, . 


LETTER CXXVL 


Drax Bor, London, August the 2nd, 0, 8. 1748, 
Duvat, the jeweller, is arrived, and was with me three or 
four deys ago, You willeasily imagine that I asked him a few 
questions concerning you; and I will give you the satisfaction 
of knowing that upon the whole I was very well pleased with 
the account he gave me, But though he seemed to be much 
in your interest, yet he fairly owned to me that your utterance 
was rapid, thick, and ungrecefal. I can add nothing to what 
I have already said upon this sabject ; but I can and do repest 
the abeclute necessity of speaking distinctly and gracefally, or 
else of not speaking at all, and having recourse to signs. He 
tella me that you are pretty fat for one of your age: this yon 
should attend to in» proper way ; for if, while very young, you 
should grow fat, it would be troublesome, unwholesome, and un- 
Graceful : you should, therefore, when you heve time take very 
strong exercise, and in your diet avoid fattening things. All 
malt liquora fatten, or et least bloat ; and I hope you do not 
deal mtch in them. I look upon wine and water to be in every 
reepect much wholesomer. 
Duval saya there is @ great deal of very good company at 
. Madame Valentin’s, and 2t another Lady’s, I think one Madam 
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Ponee’s, at Leipsig. Do you ever go to either of those honses, 
at leisare times? It would not in my mind be amiga if you did, 
and would give you a habit of attentions: they are a tribute 
which all women expect, and which all men, who would be well 
received by them, must pay. And whatever the mind may be, 
Toauners st least are certainly improved by the company of 
‘women of fashion, 

I have formerly told you that you should inform yourself of 
the several Orders, whether military or religious, of the respect- 
ive countries where you may be, The Teutonic Order is the 
great Order of Germany, of which I send you enclosed a short 
@ocount, It may serve to suggest questions to you, for more 
particular inquiries as to the present state of it; of which you 
ought to be ysinutely informed. The Knights at present make 
vows, of which they observe none, except it be that of not 
marrying ; and their only object now is to arrive, by seniority, 
at the Commanderies in their respective provinces ; which are, 
many of them, very lucrative. The Order of Maltha ie by @ 
very few yeare prior to the Teutonic, and owes its foundation 
to the same causes, These Knights were first called Knights 
Hospitaliers of St Jobn of Jorugalem ; then Knights of Rhodes; 
and in the year 1580, Knighta of Malths, the Emperor Charles 
'V. having granted them that island, upon condition of their 
defending his island of Sicily against the Turks: which they 
effectually did. L’Abbé de Vertot has written the History of 
Maltha, but it is the least valuable of all bis works; and more- 
over too long for you to read. But there is short history of 
all the military Orders whatsoever, which I would advise you to 
get; as there is also of all thereligious Orders ; both which are 
worth your having and consulting, whenever you meet with 
any of them in your way; as you will very frequently in 
Catholic countries, For my own part, I find that I remember 
things much better when I recur to my books for them, upon 
some particnler occasion, than by reading them tout de suits, 
‘As, for example, if I were to read the history of all the military 
or religions Ordera regularly, one after another, the latter puts 
the former out of my head; but when I read the history of any 
‘one, upon account of its having been the object of conversation 
or dispute, I remember it much better. It is the same in 
Geography ; where looking for any particular place in the map, 
‘upon some particular sccount, fixes it in one’s memory for ever, 
T hope you have worn out your maps, by frequent usa of that 
port, Adion. 
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4 SHORT ACCOUNT OF TRE TEDTONIC ORDER, 


Ix the age: -f ignorance, which is always the mother of 
superstition, it was thought not only just but meritorions to 
propagate religion by fire and sword, and to take away the 
lives and properties of unbelievers. This enthusisam produced 
the several Croisadoes, in the eleventh, twelfth, and following 
conturics ; the object of which was to recover the Holy Land 
out of the hands of the Infidels; who, by the way, were the 
Jawful posseasors, Many honest enthusiasts engaged in these 
Croisadoeg, from a mistaken principle of religion, and from the 
pardona granted by the Popes for all the sins of those pious 
adventurers; bat many more knaves adopted these holy wars, 
in hopes of conquest and plunder. 

After Godfrey of Bouillon, at the head of these knavea and 
fools, had taken Jerusalem, in the year 1099, Christiane of 
various nations remained in that city ; among the rost one good 
honest German, that took particular care of his countrymen, 
who came thither in pilgrimages. He built a honse for their 
reception, and an hospital dedicated to the Virgin, This little 
establishment soon became a greai one, by the enthusiasm of 
many considerable people who engaged in it, in order to drive 
‘the Saracens out of the Holy Land, This society then began 
to tako its first form; and its members were called Marian 
Teutonic Knights. Marian, from their chapel, sacred to the 
Virgin Mary; Teutonic, from the German, or Teuton, who was 
tho author of it; and Knights, from the wars which they were 
to carry on against the Infidels, 

These Knights bebaved thomselvos so bravely, at firet, that 
Duke Frederick of Suabia, who was General of the German 
army, in the Holy Land, sent in the year 1191 to the Emperor 
Henry VI. and Pope Celestia II. to desire that this brave and 
charitable fraternity might be incorporated into a regular Order 
of Knighthood ; which was accordingly done, and rules and a 
particular habit were given them. Forty Knights, all of noble 
farniliea, were at first crested, by the King of Jerusalem, and 
other Princes then in the army, The first Grand Master of thia 
Order was Henry Wallpot, of a noble family upon the Rhine, 
‘This Order soon began to operate in Europe; drove all the 
Pagans out of Prussia, and took possession of it. Soon after, they 
got Livonia and Courland, and invaded even Russia, where they 
introduced the Christian religion, In 1510, they elected Albert 
Marquis of Brandenburg for their Grand Master: who, taming 
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Protestant, soon afterwards took Prussia from the Order, and 
kept it for bimeelf, with the consent of Sigiamund, King of Po- 
Tand, of whom it was to hold, He then quitted his Grand-Mas- 
tership, and made himeelf Hereditary Duke of that country, 
which ia thence called Ducat Prussia, This Order now consists 
of twelve provinces; vis, Alsatia, Austria, Coblents, and Etsch; 
which are the four under the Prussian jurisdiction: Franconia, 
Hesse, Bicasen, Westphalia, Lorrain, Thuringia, Saxony, and 
Utrecht; which eight are of the German jurisdiction, | Tho 
Dutch now possess all that the Order had in Utrecht, Every 
one of these provinces have their particular Commanderics; 
and the most ancient of these Commandeurs is called the Com- 
tnandeur Provincial, These twelve Commandeurs are all subor- 
dinate to the Grand Master of Germany, as their Chief, and 
have @ right of electing the Grand Master. The Elector of 
Cologne is at present Grand Maitre. 

This Order, founded by mistaken Christian zeal, upon the 
Antichristian principles of violence and persecution, soon grew 
strong, by the weaknesa and ignorance of the times; acquired 
unjustly great possessions, of which they justly lost the greatest 
pert by their ambition and cruelty, which made them feared 
and hated by all their neighbours, 


I have this moment received your letter of the 4th, N.S, 
and have only time to tell you, that I can by no means agree 
to your cutting off your hair. I am very sure thet your head- 
aches cannot proceed from thence, And as for the pimples upon 
your head, they are only owing to the heat of the eoason; aud 
consequently will not last long. Bat yourown hair is, at your 
age, such an omament, and a wig, however well m ch 
& disguiso, that I will upon no account whatsoever you 
cut off your hair. Nature did not give it you for nothing, still 
Jess to cause you the headache. Mr Eliot's hair grew so ill and 
bushy, that he was in the right to cut it off, But you have 
not the same reason, 








LETTER CXXVII. 


Drak Bor, London, August the 28rd, O, 8, 1748, 

‘Your friend Mr Eliot has dined with me twice since I re- 
tarned hither; and I oan say with truth that, while I hed the 
seals, I never examined or sifted s state prisoner with so much 
care and curiosity aa I did him. Nay, I did more; for, con- 
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Say Se lene of Oe omy, I gave him, in some manner, 
the Question ordinary and extraordinary; and I have infinite 
pleasure in telling you that the rack, which I pat him to, did 
wot extort from him one single word that was not such as I 
wished to hear of yon, I heartily congratalate you upon euch 
an advantageous testimony from a0 creditable = witness, 
Laudari a loudato viro, is one of the greatest pleasures and 
honours a rational being can have ; may you long continue to 
deserve it! Your aversion to drinking, and your dislike to 
gaming, which Mr Elict assures me are both very strong, give 
te the greatest joy imaginable, for your sake ; as the former 
would rain both your constitution and understanding, and 
the latter your fortune and character, Mr Harte wrote 
me word some time ago, and Mr Eliot confirms it now, that 
you employ your pin money ina very different manner from 
that in which pin money is commonly lavished. Not in gow- 
gaws and baubles, but in buying good and useful books, ‘This 
ia an excellent symptom, and gives me very good hopes. Go 
on thus, my dear boy, but for thees two next yeera, and I ask 
nO more, Yon must then makemch « figure and such a fortane 
in the world, as I wish you, and as J have taken all these pai 
‘Yo enable you to do. het that time, I allow you to bo as idle 
ag ever you please ; because I am sure that you will not then 
please to be s0 at all. The ignorant and the wesk only are 
‘idle; but those who have once acquired @ good stock of know- 
ledge, abways desire to increase it, Knowledge is like power, 
‘in this respect; that those who have the most, are most desirous 
of having more, It does not clog, by possesion, but increases 
desire ; which is the case of very few 

‘Upon receiving this congratulatory letter, and reeding your 
own praises, I am sure that it must naturally occur to you how 
‘great a share of them you owe to Mr Horte’s care and atten- 
‘tion ; and consequently that your regard and affection for him 
must increage, if there be room for it, in proportion ag you reap, 
which you do daily, the fraits of his labours, 

I must not, however, conceal from you, that there was one 
article in which your own witness, Mr Eliot, faltered; for upon 
my questioning him home as to your manner of speeking, he 
could not say that your utterance was either distinct or grace- 
fal. I have alreedy aaid so much to you upon this point, that 
I can add nothing. I will therefore only repest this trath, 
which is, That if yon will not speak distinctly and gracefully, 
nobody will desire to hear you. 

I am glad to lear that Abbé Mably’s Drott Public de 
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FEwrops makes » part of your evening amusements It ita 
very usefal book, and gives a clear deduction of the affairs of 
Baurope, from the Tresty of Munster to this thne. Pray read it 
cwith attention, and with the proper maps; always recurring to 
‘them for the several countries or towns yielded, taken, or 
veatored. Pre Bongeant’s third volume will give you the beat 
‘idea of the Treaty of Munster, and open to you the several 
views of the belligerent and contracting partics: and there never 
‘were greater than at that time, The House of Austria, in the 
war immediately preceding that Tresty, intended to make itself 
absolute in the Empire, and to overthrow the rights of the re- 
spective States of it. The view of France was, to weeken end 
dismember the House of Anstria to such a degree, as that it 
‘should no longer be & counterbalance to that of Bourbon. 
‘woden wanted possessions upon the continent of Germany, not 
‘only to supply the necessities of ita own poor and barren coun- 
‘try, but likewise to hold the balance in the Empire between 
‘the House of Austria and the States, The House of Branden- 
burg wanted to aggrandize itself by pilfering in the fire, 
schanged sides occasionally, and made » good bargain at last: 
for 1 think it got, at the peace, nine or ten bishoprics seculatized. 
‘Bo that we may date, from the Treaty of Munster, the decline 
‘of the House of Austria, the great power of the Houee of Bour- 
bon, and the aggrandizement of that of Brandenburg: and I am 
anuch mistaken if it stops where it is now. 

Make my compliments to Lord Pulteney, to whom I woald 
have you be not only attentive, but useful, by setting him (in 
‘ease he wants it) a good example of application and temper- 
aace. I begin to believe that, as I shall be proud of you, 
‘others will be proud too of Imitating you, Those expectations 
‘of mine seem now go well grounded, thet my disappointment, 
and consequently my anger, will be so much the greater if they 
fail; but ae things stand now, I am most affectionately aud 
tenderly Yours, 


LETTER CXXVITL 


Dear Bor, ‘London, Augnst the S0th, 0, 8 1748. 
‘Youu reflections upon the conduct of France, from the Treaty 
‘of Monster to this time, are very just ; and I am very gled to 
find by them that you not only read, but that you think and 
reflect upon what you read. Many great readers load their 
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memories, without exercising their judgments ; and make lum- 
ber-rooms of their heads, instead of furnishing them usefully = 
facta are heaped upon facts, without order or distinction, and 
may justly be said to compose that 
Rodis indi moles: 
‘Quam dizere chaos,’ 


Go on, then, in the way of resding that you are in; take no- 
thing for granted upon the bare authority of the author; but 
weigh and consider in your own mind the probability of the 
facts, and the justuess of the reflections, Consult different 
authors upon the same facts, and form your opinion upon the 
greater or lesser degree of probability arising from the whole ; 
which, in my mind, is the utmost stretch of historical faith: 
certainty (I fear) not being to be found, When an Historian 
pretends to give you the causes and motives of events, compare 
those causes and motives with the characters and interests of 
the parties concerned, and judge for yourself whether they cor- 
respond or not. Consider whether you cennot assign others. 
more probable; and in that examination, do not despise-some 
‘very mean and trifling causes of the actions of great men: for 
20 various and inconsistent is humsn nature, so strong and #0 
changeable are our passions, so fluctuating are our wills, and Bo 
much are our minds influenced by the accidents of our bodies, 
that every man ja more the man of the day, than a 

and consequential character. ‘The best have something bad, 
and something little; the worst have something good, and 
sometimes something great; for I do not believe what Velleiza 
Paterculus (for the sake of saying a pretty thing) says of Scipio, 
Qui nihil non loudandum aut fecit, aut dizit, aut sensit, As for 
the reflections of Historians, with which they think it necessary 
to interlard their Histories, or at least to conclude their chapters 
(and which, in the Freach Histories, are always introduced with 
8 tant i ext orai, and in the English, s0 true i i), do not adopt 
them implicitly upon the credit of the author, but analyze them 
yourself, and judge whether they are trac or pot. 

But to retorn to the politios of France, from which I have 
digreased :—you have certainly made one farther reflection, of 
an advantage which France has over and above its abilities in 
the cabinet, and the skill of its negotiators; which is (if I may 
use the expression) its solmess, continuity of riches and power 
within itself, and the neture of ita government, Near twenty 
wnillions of people, and the ordinary revenue of above thirteen 


1 Unshaped, unordered mess, which is called chaos. 
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millions sterling & year, ero at the absolute disposal of the 
Crown. This is what no other Power in Europe can say ; 

that different Powers must now unite to make » balance echt 
France; which union, though formed upon the principle of their 
common interest, can never be so intimate ss to comporo o 
machine so compact and simple os that of one great kingdom, 
directed by one will, and movei by one interest. Tho Allied 
Powers (as we have constantly soon) have, besides the com- 
toon and declared object of their alliauce, some separate and 
concealed view, to which they often sacrifice tho gvucral one; 
which makes them, either directly or indirectly, pull different 
ways. ‘Thus the design upou Toulon failed, in the year 1706, 
only from the secret view of the House of Austria upon Nuplos; 
which mado the Court of Vienna, notwithstanding the repronent- 
ations of the other Allies to the contrary, sont to Naples the 
twelve thousand men that would have done the business at 
Toulon, In this last war, too, the samo canscs had tho same 
effects: the Queen of Hungary, in scerct, thouglit of nothing 
but recovering Silesia, aod what sho had lost in Italy; ond 
thereforo never sent half that quota, which she promised and we 
paid for, into Flanders; but left that country to the Maritimo 
Powers to defend aa they could, Tho King of Sarditia’s real 
abject was Savona, and all the Riviera di Ponente ; for which 
reason he coucurred so lamely in the invasion of Provenco: 
where tho Queen of Hungary, likewise, did not send oue-third 
of the force stipulated; engrosed as slo was, by her oblique 
views upon the plunder of Genoa, aud tho recovery of Naplea, 
Tosomuch that the expedition into Provence, which would have 
Gistressed France to the greatest degree, and have caused o 
great detachment from their army in Flanders, failed shuino- 
fully, for want of everything necessary for its success. Suppore, 
therefore, any four or five Powers, who, all together, shull bo 
equal, or even a little superior, in riches and strength to that 
one Power against which they are united; the advantage will 
still be greatly on the side of that single Power, because it is 
but one. The power and riches of Charles V. were in them. 
selves certainly superior to those of Francis I. ; and yet, upon 
the whole, be was not an overmatch for him. Charles the Fifth's 
domiuions, great as they were, were scattered and remote from 
each other ; their constitutions differcut ; and wherevor he did 
not reside, disturbances arose: whereas the compactness of 
France made up the difference in the etrength, This obvious 
reflection convinced mo of the absurdity of the Treaty of 
Hanover, in 1725, between bras aad England, to which the 

Vol. be 
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Dutch afterwards acceded ; for it was made upon the appre- 
heneions, either real or pretended, that the marriage af Don 
Carlos with the eldest Archduchess, now Queen ‘of Hungary, 
‘was pettled in the Treaty of Vienna, of the eame year, between 
Spain and the late Emperor, Charles VI. ; which marriage, those 
consummate politicians said, would revive in Enrope the exor- 
ditant power of Charles V. I am eure I heartily wish it had; as 
in that case there had been, what there certainly is not now, 
one Power in Enrope to counterbalance that of France; and 
then the Maritime Powers would, in reality, have held the 
Balance of Europe in their hands. Even supposing that the 
Austrian power would then have been an overmatch for that of 
France ; which (by the way) is not clear; the weight of the 
Maritime Powers, then thrown into the scale of France, would 
infallibly have made the balance at least even. In which case, 
too, tho moderste efforta of the Maritime Powera, on the aide of 
France, would have been snfficient; whereas now they are 
obliged to exhaust and beggar themsclves, and that too ineffect- 
ually, in hopes to sapport the shattered, beggared, and in- 
sufficient House of Austris, 

‘This has been a long political dissertation, but Tam in. 
formed that political subjects are your favourite ones ; which I 
am glad of, considering your destination, You do well to get 
your materials all ready before you begin your work. As you 
buy, and (I am told) read, books of thia kind, I will point out 
‘two or three for your purchase and perusal: I am not sure that 
Thave not mentioned them before; but that is no matter, if 
you have not got thom. Mémoires pour servir d THistoire du 
17ms Sidcle, is & most useful book for you to recur to, for all 
the facts and chronology of that century ; it is in four volumes 
octavo, and very correct aud exact. if I do not mistake, I 
have formerly recommended to you, Les Mémoires du Cordinal 
de Reis ; however, if you have not yet read them, pray do, and 
with the attention whioh they deserve. You will there find the 
best account of « very interesting period of the minority of 
Lewis XIV. The characters are drawn ehort, but in a strong 
and masterly manner; and the political reflections are the only 
just and practical ones that I ever saw in print: they are wall 
‘worth your transcribing. Le Commerce des Anciens, par Mon- 
sieur Huet, Eoéque @Avranchepin one little volume octavo, is 
worth your perusal, 8 commerce is a very considerable part of 
your political knowledge. I need not, I am sure, suggest to 
you, when you road the course of Commerce, either of the an- 
cients or of the moderns, to follow it upon your map; for there 
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is no other wey of remembering Geography correctly, than by 
Iooking perpetually in the map for the places one reads of, even 
though oue knows before pretty nearly where they are. 

Adien! As all the accounts which I receive of you grow 
better and better, eo I grow more and more affectionately 
yours, 


LELTER CXXLX, 


Dear Boy, London, September the 5th, 0. 8, 1748, 


I Mave received youre, with the enclosed German lettor to 
Mr Grevenkop, which he assares mo is oxtromely well written, 
considering the little tine that you have applied yourself to 
that language, As you havo now got over the most difficult 
part, pray go on diligently, and make yoursclf absolutely inas- 
ter of the rest, Whoever does not entirely possess a language 
will never appear to advantage, or even equal to himeclf, either 
in speaking or writing it. His idcas aro fettered, aud svom 
imperfect or confased, if he is not master of all the words aud 
phrases necessary to express them. 1 therofore desire that you 
will not fail writing a German letter once every fortnight to 
‘Mr Grevenkop, which will meke tho writing of that language 
familiar to you: and, moreover, when you shalt have left Ger- 
many, and be arrived at Turin, I shall require you to write even 
to me in German; that you may not forget with caso what you 
have with difficulty learned. 1 likewise desire that whilet you 
are in Germany you will take all opportunitics of conversing in 
German, which is the only way of knowing that or any other 
language accurately. You will also desire your German inaster 
to teach you the proper titles and saperscriptions to be usel to 
people of all ranks; which is @ point so material in Germany, 
that I have known many a letter retumed unopened, bocause one 
title in twenty ne» been omitted in the direction. 

St Thomas's day now draws near, when you are to leave 
Saxony and go to Berlin; and I take it for granted that ifany- 
thing is yet wanting to completo your knowledge of the state 
of that Electorate, you will not fail to procure it before you go 
away. I do not rasan, as you will easily believe, the number 
of churches, parishes, or towns; but I mean the constitution, 
the revenues, the troops, and the trade of that Electorate, A 
few questions, sensibly asked of sensible people, will procare 
you the necessary informations; which I desire you will enter 
‘in your little book, Berlin will be entirely a new scene to you, 
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and I Jook upon it, in a manner, as your first step into the great 
world; take care that step be not a false one, and that you do 
not stumble at the threshold. You will there be in more com- 
pany than you have yet heen; Mennere and Attentions will 
therefore be more necessary. Pleasing in company is the only 
way of being pleased in it yourself, Sense and Knowledge aro 
the first and necessary foundations for pleasing in company; 
but they will by no means do alone, and ihey will never be 
perfectly welcome, if they are not accompanied with Manners 
and Attentions. You will best acquire these by frequenting 
the companies of people of fashion; but then you must resolve 
to acquire them in those companies by proper care aud observ- 
ation; for I have known people who, though they have fre- 
quented good company all their lifetime, have done it in so 
inattentive and unobserving a manner, as to bo never the better 
for it, and to remain as disagreeable, as awkward, and as vulgar, 
‘as if they had nevor scen any person of fashion, Whon yoa go 
into good company (by good company is mesut tho people of 
the firet fashion of the place) observe carefully their turn, their 
manners, their address; and conform your own to them, Bat 
thia is not all neither; go deeper atill; observe their charactera, 
and pry as far aa you can into both their hearts end their hoads, 
Seek for their particular merit, their predominant passion, or 
their prevailing weakness; and you will then know what to 
bait your hook with to catch them, Man is a composition of 
so many and such various ingredients, that it requires both 
time ood care to analyze him: for though we have all the same 
jngredionts in our general comporition, as Reason, Will, Pas- 
sions, and Appetites, yet the different propartions and combina- 
tions of them in each individual produce that infinite variety 
of characters, which in some particular or other distinguishes 
every individual from auother, Reason ought to direct the 
whole, but seldom does. And he who addresses himself singly 
to avother man’s reason, without endeavouring to engage his 
heart in his interest slso, is no more likely to succeed, than a 
maa who should apply ouly to a King’s nominal Minister, and 
neglect his Favourite. I will recommend to your attentive 
perusel, now you are going into the world, two books, which 
will let you 23 much into the characters of men as bouks can 
do. I mean, Les Réflecions Morales de Monsieur de la Rochefou- 
cault, and Les Caracterts de la Bruyére: but remember, at the 
same time, that I only recommend them to you as the best 
general maps to assist you in your journey, and not aa marking 
out every particular turning aud winding that you will meet 
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with. There your own sagacity and obeervation must como to 
their aid. La Rochefoucault ie, I know, blamed, but I think 
without reason, for deriving all our actions from the source af 
self-love. For my own part, I see a great deal of truth, and no 
ann at all, in that opinion, It is certain that we seck onr 
own happiness in everything we do; and it is as certain 
that we can only find it in doing well, and in conforming-all 
onr actions to the rule of right reason, which is the great law 
of Natore. It is only a mistaken self-love that isa blamably 
motive, when wo take the immediate and indiscriminate grati- 
fication of a passion or appetite, for real happiness, ut am I 
blamable if I do a good action, upon account of the happinoss 
which that honcat conscionsness will give mo? Surely not. 
On the contrary, that pleasing consciousness is a proof of my 
virtoe. Tho reflection which is to most censured in Monsicur 
de la Rochefoucault’s book, as a very ill-naturod ono is this; Oa 
trouve daxs le malhcur de son sneillcur ami, quelque chore qui ne 
déplait pas? And why not? Why may I not feel a very ten- 
der and real concern for the misfortuno of my friend, and yet at 
the same time feel a pleasing consciousness at having discharged 
my duty to bim, by consforting and aesisting him to the utmost 
of my power in that misfortune? Give mo but virtuous actions, 
and I will not quibble and chicane about the motives, And I 
will give anybody their choico of theso two truths, which 
amount to the same thing: Ie who loves himeclf Lest is the 
honestest man; or, The honestest man lovos himsolf beet, 

‘The characters of la Bruycre aro pictures from the life; most 
of them finely drawn and highly-coloured. Furnish your mind 
with them first; and when you mect with their likeness, as you 
will every day, they will strike you the more. You will com- 
pare every feature with the original; and both will reciprocally 
help you to discover the beauties and the blemishes, 

‘As women are a considerable, or at least o protty numerous, 
part of company; and os thoireuffrages go a great way towarde 
establishing a man’s character in the fashionable part of tho 
world (which is of groat importance to the fortune and figura 
he proposes to make in it), it is necessary to please then, I 
will, therefore, upon this subject, let you into certain Arcana, 
that will be very usefal for yon to know, but which you must, 
with the utmost care, conceal, end never seem to know. 
‘Women, then, are only children of a larger growth; they havo 
an cntertaining tattle, and sometimes wit; but for solid, reason- 


} Men find in the misfortuno of their best friends something nnt alto- 
disploasing. - 
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ing good sense, T never in my lifo knew one that had it, or 
who reasoned or acted consequentially for fourand twenty hours 
together. Some little passion or humour slways breska in upon 
their best resolationg, Their beauty neglected or controverted, 
their age increased, or their eupposed understandings depre- 
ciated, inetantly kindlos their little passions, and overturns any 
system of consequential conduct, that in their most reasonable 
moments they might have been capable of forming. A man of 
sense only trifles with them, plays with them, homours and 
flatters thom, as he does with a aprightly, forward child; but 
he neither consults them about, nor trusts them with, serious 
matters; though he often makes them believe that ho does 
both; which is tho thing in the world thet they aro proud of; 
for they love mightily to be dabbling in business (which, by 
the way, they always spoil); and being justly distrustful, that 
men in general look upon them in a trifling light, they almost 
adore that man who talks more seriously to them, and who 
seems to consult and trast them: I say, who seems; for weak 
men really do, but wise ones only seem to do it. No flattery 
is either too high or too low for them. They will greedily 
swallow the highest, and gratefully accept of the lowest; and 
you may safely flatter any woman, from her understanding, 
down to the exquisite taste of her fan. Women who are either 
indisputably beautifal, or indisputably ugly, are best flattered 
‘upon the score of their understandings: but those who are ina 
state of medioority, are best Hattered upon their beauty, or at 
Joost their graces; for every woman, who is not absolutely ugly, 
thinks heiself handeome ; bat not Learing often that sho is so, 
is the mora gratoful and the more obliged to the few who tell 
her #0: whereas a decided and conscious beauty looka upon 
overy tribute paid to her beauty, only as her due; but wants 
to shine, and to be considered on the side of her understanding: 
and a woman who is ugly enough to know that she is go, knows 
that she has nothing left for it but her understanding, which is, 
consequently (and probably in more sensea than one), her weak 
side. But these are secrets, which you must keep inviolably, 
if you would not, like Orpheus, be torn to pieces by the whole 
sex: on the contrery,s man who thinks of living in the great 
‘world, must be gallant, polite, snd attentive to please the women, 
They have, from the weakness of men, more or Jess infuence in 
all Courts: they absolutely stamp every man's character in the 
Wau monde, and make it either current, or ery it down, aud 
atop it in payments, It is, therefore, absolutely nocessary to 
manage, please, and flatter them; and never to discover the 
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least marks of contempt, which is what they never forgive; but 
in this they are not singular, for it is the eame with men; who 
will much sooner forgive an injustice than an ineult, Every 
man is not ambitious, or covetous, or passionate; but every 
man has pride enough in his composition to feel and rosent the 
least elight and contempt. Remember, therefore, most carefully 
to conceal your contempt, however just, wherover you would 
not make an implacable enemy, Men aro much more unwilling 
to have their weaknesses and their imperfections known, than 
their crimes; and, if you lint toa man that you think him 
silly, ignorant, or even ill-bred or awkwanl, ho will hato you 
more, and longer, than if yon tell him plainly that you think 
him a rogue. Never yield to that temptation which, to wost 
young men, is very strong, of exposing uther people's woak- 
nessos and infirmities, for tho sake either of diverting the com- 
pany, or of showing your own superiority. You may get tho* 
Jaugh on your sido by it, for the prosent; but you will make 
enemies by it for over; aud even those who laugh with you 
then will, upon reffection, fear, and convequently hate you: be- 
sides that, it ieill-natured; and that a good hoart desires rather 
‘to conceal, than expose, other people's weaknesses or misfortunes, 
If you lave wit, use it to please, and not to burt: you may 
ehine, like the aun in the temperate Zones, without scorching. 
Here it is wished for; under the Line it is dreaded. 

‘These are some of the hints, which my long experience in 
the great world onables mo to give you; and which, if you at- 
tend to them, may prove useful to you in your journey through 
it, I wish it may be a prosperous one; at Jeast, I am sure that 
it must be your own fault if it is not, 

Make my compliments to Mr Harte, who, I am very sorry 
to hear, is not well, I hope by this time he iu recovered. 

Adieu, 


LETTER CXXxX. 


Deaz Boy, ‘London, September the 18th, 0, 8, 1748, 


I nav more than once recommended to you the Memoirs 
of the Cardinal de Retz, and to attend particularly, to the poli- 
tical reflections interspersed in that excellent work. I will now 
preach a little upon two or three of those texte. 

In the disturbances at Paris, Monsieur de Beaufort, who 
was a very popular though a very weak man, was the Cardinal’a 
tool with the populace, Prond of his popularity, he was always 
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for assembling the people of Paris together, thinking that he 
made a great figare at the head of them, The Cardinal, who 
‘was factions enough, was wise enough, at the same time, to 
avoid gathering the people together, except when there was 
occasion, and when he had something particular for them to do, 
However, he could not always check Monsieur de Beaufort; 
who having essembled them once very unnecessarily, and with- 
out any determined object, they ran riot, would not be kept 
within bounds by their leaders, and did their cause a great deal 
of harm; upon which the Cardinal observes, most judiciously, 
Que Monsieur de Beaufort ne savoit pas, que gui assemble le peuple, 
Pémeut, It is certain that great numbers of people, met to- 
gether, animate each other, and will do something, either good 
or bad, but oftener bad: and the respective individuals, who 
were separately very quict, whon met together in numbers, 
grow tumultuous as a body, and ripe for avy mischief that may 
‘be pointed out to them by the leaders; and, if their leaders 
have uo business for them, they will find some for themselves. 
The Demagogucs, or leaders of popular factions, should thero- 
fore be very careful not to assemble the people unnecessarily, 
and without a settled and well-considered object. Besides that, 
by making those popular assemblies too frequent, they meke 
them likewise too familiar, and consequently Jess respected by 
their enemies, Observe any meetings of people, and you will 
always find their eagerness and impetuosity riso or fall in pro- 
portion to their numbera: when the numbers are very great, all 
sense and reason seem to subside, and one sudden frenzy to 
seizo on all, even the coolest of them. 

Another very just observation of the Cardinal's is, That 
the things which happen in our own times, and which we see 
ourselves, do not surprise us near so much as the things which 
wo read of in times past, though not in the least moro extra 
ordinary ; and adds, that he is persuaded that, when Caligula 
made his horse # Consul, the people of Rome at that time were 
not greatly surprised at it, having necessarily been in some de- 
gree prepared for it, by an insensible gradation of extrava- 
ganotes from the eame quarter. ‘This is so true, tliat we read 
every day with astonishment, things which we see every day 
without surprise, We wonder at the intrepidity of a Leonidas, a 
Codrus, and a Curtius ; and are not the least surprised to hear of 
a sea-captain, who hae blown up his ship, bis crew, and bim- 
self, that they might not fall into the hands of the enemies of 
hia country, I cannot help reading of Porsenna and Regulus 
with sorprise and reverence, and yet I remember that I saw, 
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without either, the exccution of Shepherd, a boy of eightcon 
years old, who intended to shoot the late King, and who would 
‘have been pardoned if he would have expressed the least sor- 
row for his intended crime; but, on the contrary, he declared, 
‘That, if he was pardoned, lie would attempt it again; that ho 
thought it a doty which ho owed his country; and that he dicd 
with pleasure for having endeavoured to perform it. Teason 
equals Shepherd to Regulus; but prejudice, and the recency of 
the fect, make Shepherd a common walefactor, and Regulus a 
hero, 

Examine carefully, and reconsider all your notions of things; 
analyze them, and discover their component purts, aud ace if 
habit and prejudice arc not the principal ones; weigh the mat- 
ter, upon which you are to form your opinion, in the equal and 
impartial scales of reason, It is not to be couceived how many 
people capable of reasoning, if they would, live and dic ina 
thousand errors, from laziness; they will rather adopt the pro- 
judices of others, than givo themselves the troable of forming 
opinions of their own, They say things, at first, becanre othor 
people have said them, snd then they persist in them, becauso 
they have said them themselves, 

The last observation that I shall now mention of the 
Cardinal's is, ‘ That a secret is more easily kept by a good many 
people than one commonly imagines.’ By this ho ments 9 
gecret of importance, among people interested in the keeping of 
it, And it is certain thet people of business know the import- 
ance of secrecy, and will observe it, where they are concerued 
in the event, And the Cardinal does not suppose thet anybody 
s silly enough to tell a secret, merely from the desire of telling 
it, to any one that is not some way or other intorested in the 
keeping of it, and concerned in the event, To go and tell any 
friend, wife, or mistress, any eocret with which they have no- 
thing to do, is discovering to them such an unretentive weak- 
ness, ad must convince them that you will tell it to twonty 
others, and consequently that they mey reveal it without the 
risk of being discovered, But a secret properly comtnunicated, 
only to those who are to be concerned in the thing in question, 
will probably be kept by them, though they should be a good 
many. Little secrets are commonly told again, but great ouey 


generally kept. Adien. 
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LETTER CXXXt. 


Dear Bor, ‘London, September the 20th, 0. 5, 1748, 


I warr with impatience for your accurate History of the 
Chevaliers Porte Epées, which you promised me in your last, and 
which I take to be the forerunner of larger work, that you 
intend to give the public, containing @ general account of all 
the Religious and Military Ordera of Europe, Seriously; you 
will do well to have a general notion of all those Orders, ancient, 
and modern, both as they are frequently the subjects of con- 
versation, and as they are more or less interwoven with the 
histories of those times. Witness the Teutonic Order, which, 
a8 goon 26 it gained atrength, began its unjust depredations in 
Germany, and acquired such considerable possessions there; 
and the Order of Maltba also, which continues to this day its 
piracies upon the Infidels, Besides, one can go into no com- 
pany in Germany, without running against Monsieur le Chevalier, 
or Monsiewr te Commandeur de TOrdre Teutonique, It is the 
same in all the other parts of Europe, with regard to the Order 
of Maltha; where you never go into company without meeting 
two or three Chevaliers, or Commandeurs, who talk of their 
Preuces, their Langues, their Caravanes, &c., of all which things 
T ein suro yon would not willingly be ignorant, On the other 
hand, 1 do not mean that you should bave ® profound and 
minute knowledge of those matters, which are of a nature that 
@ general knowledge of them is fally sufficient. I would not 
recommend to you to read Abbé Vertot’a History of the Order 
of Maltha, in four quarto volumes; that would be employing « 
Great deal of good time very ill, But I would have you know 
the foundations, the objects, the Jnsignia, and the short general 
history of them all. 

‘As for the ancient religious military Orders, which were 
chiefly founded in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; such as 
Maltha, the Teutonio, the Knights Templars, &c,, the injustice 
and the wickedness of those establishments cannot, I am sure, 
have escaped your observation. ‘Their pious object was, to take 
away by force other people's property, and to massacre tho 
proprietors themselves, if they refused to give up that property 
and adopt the opinions of these invaders, What right or pre- 
tence had these confederated Christians of Europe to the Holy 
Land? Let them produce their grant of it in the Bible, Will 
they say, that the Saracens had possessed themselves of it by 
force, and, that, consequently, they had the same right? Is it 
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Aswfal then to steal goods, becuse they were stolen before? 
Sarely not. The truth is, that the wickedness of many, and tho 
weakness of more, in those ages of ignorance and superstition, 
concurred to forin those flagitions conspiracies against the lives 
and properties of unoffending people. The Pope sanctified the 
villany, and aunexed tho pardon of sing to the perpetration of 
it, This gave rise to the Croieadocs, and carried such ewarme 
of people from Europe to the conquesta of tho Holy Land, 
Peter the Hermit, an active aud ambitious Priest, by his inde- 
fatigable pains, was the immediate author of the first Croisade; 
Kings, Princes, sll Professions and Characters united, from dif- 
ferent motives, in this great undertaking, as every sentiment, 
except true religion and morality, invited to it. The ambitions 
hoped for kingdoms; the greedy and tho necessitoua for pluu- 
der; and some were enthusiast enough to hope for salvation, 
‘by the destruction of a considerable number of their fellow- 
creatures, who had done them no injury, I cannot omit, upon 
this occasion, telling you that tho Eastern Emperors at Con- 
stantinople (who, as Christians, were obliged at loast to aectn to 
favour these expeditions), secing the immense numbere of the 
Croisés, and fearing that tho Western Empire might have somo 
mind to the Eastern Empire too, if it succeeded agninst the 
Infidels, aa Pappdtit vient en mangeant; these Eastern Emperors, 
very honestly, poisoned the waters where the Croixés wero to 
‘pass, and so destroyed infinite numbers of them. 

‘The later Orders of Knighthood, such as the Garter in Eng- 
Jand, the Elephent in Denmark, the Golden Flecco in Burgundy, 
tho St Esprit, St Michael, St Louis, and St Lazaro, in France, &c., 
ere of a very different nature and institution. They were cither 
‘the invitations to or the rewards of brave actions in fair war; 
and are now rather the decorations of the favour of the Prince, 
than the proofs of the merit of the subject. However, they are 
worth your inquiries to a certain degres; snd conversation will 
give you frequent opportunities for them. Wherever you are, 
T would advise you to inquire into the respective Orders of that 
country, and to write down a short account of them. For ex- 
ample; while you are in Saxony, get an account of PAigle 
Blane, and of what other Orders there may be, either Polish 
or Saxon; and, when you shall be at Berlin, inform your- 
self of the three Orders ('Aigle Noir, la Générositi, et le Vrat 
Mérite, which are the only ones that I know of there. But 
‘whenever you mest with straggling ribands end stare, as you 
will with a thousand in Germany, do not fail to inquire what 
they are, and to take 4 minute of them in your memorandum- 
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book: for it is a sort of knowledge that costs little to acquire, 
and yet is of some use. Young people have frequently an in- 
curiousness about them, arising either from laziness or a con- 
tempt of the object, which deprives them of several such little 
parts of knowledge thet they afterwarda wish they had eequir- 
ed. If you will put conversation to profit, great knowledge 
may be gained by it; and is it not better (since it is full ae 
easy) to turn it upon nsefal than upon useless subjects? Peo- 
pie always talk best upon what they know inost, and it is both 
pleasing them, and improving one’s self, to put thom upon that 
subject. With people of a particular profession, or of a distin- 
guishod eminency in any branch of learning, one is not at a 
Toss: but with those, whetber nen or women, who properly 
constitute what is called the beaw monde, one must not chooso 
deop subjects, nor hope to got any knowledge above that of 
Orders, Ranks, Families, and Court anecdotes; which are thers- 
fore the proper (and not altogether useless) subjects of that kind 
of conversation. Women, especially, are to be talked to, as 
below men, and above children, If you talk to them too deep, 
you only confoond them, and lose yourown labour; if you talk 
to them too frivolously, they perccive and resent the contempt. 
‘The proper tone for them is, what the French call the Entregent, 
and is, in truth, the polite jargon of good company. Thus, if 
you are a good chemist, you may extract something out of 
everything. 

A propos of the beau monde ; I must again and again re- 
commend the Graces to you, There is no doing without them 
in that world: and to make # good figure in that world isa 
great step towards making one in the world of business, par- 
ticularly that part of it for which you are destined. An un- 
graceful manner of speaking, awkward motions, and a disagree- 
able addreas, are great clogs to the ablest man of business, aa 
the opposite qualifications are of infinite advantage to him, I 
am therefore very glad that you learn to dance, since I am told 
there is a very good dancing-master at Leipsig. I would have 
you dance a minuet very well, not so much for the sake of the 
‘minnet iteelf (though that, if danced at all, ought to be danced 
well) as that it will give you an habitual gentee! carriage and 
ananner of presenting yourself, 

Since I am upon little things, I must mention another, 
which, though little enough in iteelf, yet, as it ocours at least 
once in every day, deserves some attention; I mean Carviug. 
Do you use yourself to carve adroitly and gonteslly, without 
hacking half ‘an honr across 4 bone, without bespattering the 
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company with the ssuce, end without overturning tho glacecs 
into your neighbours’ pockets ? These awkwardnesses are ex- 
tremely disagroeable, and if often repeated bring ridicule, 
‘They aro very easily avoided, by a little attention and use, 

Tlow trifling soover theso things may soct, or really be in 
themselves, they ate no longer 60 when above half the world 
thinks them otherwise. And. as I would have yon omaibus or- 
natun—eccellere vebve, 1 think nothing above or below my 
pointing out to you, or your excelling in. You have the means 
of doing it, and timo beforo you to inake use of them. Tuko 
my worl for it, I ask nothing uow but what you will twenty 
years hence most heartily wish that you lad done, Attention 
to alll these things, for the next two or three years, will savo 
you infinite trouble and endlcas regrets horeaftcr, May you in 
the whole course of your life have no reason for any vue just 
regret! Adieu. 

Your Dresden china iy arrived, and I have seut it to your 
Mamma. 





LETTER CXXXIL 


Dean Boy, London, Septensber the 27th, 0, 8, 1748, 


T nave recoived your Latin Lecture upon War, which though 
it in not exactly the samo Latin that Cwsar, Cicero, Horace, 
Virgil, and Ovid spoke, is however as good Latin as the erudite 
Germans speak or write. I have always observed, that tho 
most learued people, that is, tlioso who have read the most 
Latin, write the worst; and this distinguishes the Latin of a 
Gentleman echolar from that of a Pedant. A Genticman has, 
probably, read no other Latin than that of the Augustan age; 
and therefore can write no other: whereas tho Pedant has read 
much more bad Latin than good; and consequently writes vo 
toa, He looks upon the best classical books as books for school- 
boys, and consequently below him; but pores ovor fragments of 
obscure authors, treasures up the obsolete words which he meets 
‘with there, and uses them upon all occasions, to show his read- 
ing, et the expense of his judgmont. Plautus is his favourite 
author, not for the sake of the wit and the vis comica of hie 
comedies; but upon account of the many obsolete words, and 
the cant of low characters, which are to be met with nowhere 
else, He will rather uso oli than illi, optum? then optimd, and 
any bed word rather than any good one, provided be can but 
prove that, strictly speaking, it is Latin; that is, thet it was 
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written by a Roman, By this rule, I might now write to you 
in the language of Chaucer or Spenser, and assert that I wrote 
English, because it wea English in their days; but I should bo 
8 moet affected puppy if I did so, and you would not understand 
three words of my letter. All these, and such like affected 
peculiarities, are the characteristics of learned coxcombs and 
pedants, and are carefully avoided by all men of sense. 

I dipped accidentally the other day into Pitiecus’s preface 
to his Lexicon, where I found a word that puzsled ine, and 
which I did not remember ever to have met with before. It is 
the adverb prayiacing; which raeans, ina good hour ; an express 
ion which, by the superstition of it, appoara to bo low and 
vulgar. I looked for it; and at last I found that it is once or 
twice made use of in Plautus, upon the strength of which this 
Tearned pedant throsts it into his preface, Whenever you mite 
Latin, remember that every word or phrase which you make 
aeo of, bat cannot find in Cessr, Cicero, Livy, Horace, Virgil, 
and Ovid, is bad, illiberal Latin, thongh it may have been writ- 
ten by o Roman, 

I ninst now say something as to tho matter of the Lectare ; 
in which, I confess, there is one doctrine Jaid down that sur- 
prises me: it is this: Quum vero hostie sit lenta cilave morte om- 
nia dira nobis minitans quocunque bellantibue negotium est, parum 
sane interfuerit quo modo eum obruere et interficere satagamus si 

Serociam exuere cuncletur, Ergo veneno quoque uti fas eat, de,,' 
whereas I cannot conceive that the use of poison can, upou any 
account, come within the lawful means of self-defence, Force 
may, without doubt, be justly repelled by force, but not by 
treachery and fraud; for I do not call the stratagems of war, 
auch as ambuscades, masked batteries, false attacks, &c., frauds 
or treachery; they are mutually to be expected and guarded 
against; but poisoned arrows, poisoned waters, or poison ad- 
ministered to your enemy (which can only be done by treachery), 
I have always heard, read, and thought to be unfawful and in 
famous means of defence, be your danger ever so great: but, at 
Serociam exwens-cunctetur ; must I rather dio than poison this 
enemy ? Yes, certainly, much rather dio than do a baso or 
criminal action: nor can I be sure, beforehand, thet this enemy 
anay not, in the last momeut, fervciam exuere. Bat the Public 
‘Lawyers now seem to we rether to warp the law, in order to 


1 But when we aro at war, and havo to do with an ensmy who threatens 
‘us with oll kinds of torcible things, and with slow or snddan destraotion, it 
cortainly matters little, if he rotamns lus ensmosity, Ly what means we 6D 
doavour to overcome and killlum. It ia therefore right even to make nso of 
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authorize, than to check, those unlawful proceedings of Princes 
and States, which, by being become common, appear less crimi- 
nal: though custom can never alter the nature of good and ill, 

Pray let no quibbles of Lawyors, uo refiuements of Cusuiste, 
break into the plain notions of right and wrong, which every 
man’s right reason and plain comnion seuse euggest to him. To 
do as you would be done by is tho plain, sure, and undivputed 
tule of morality and justice, Stick to that; and be convinced, 
that whatever breaks into it in any degree, however apcciously 
it may be tuned, and however puzzling it may bo to answer it, 
is notwithstanding false in itself, unjust, and criminal, I do not 
know a crime in the world which is not by the Casuists among 
the Jesuit (especially the twenty-four collected, I think, by Ev- 
cober) allowed, in some or many cases, not to be criminal. ‘Tho 
principles first laid down by them are often specioux, the rea- 
sonings plausible; but the conclusion always a lio: fur it is 
contrary to that evident and undeniable rule of justice which I 
have mentioned above, of not duing to any ono what you would 
not have him do to you, But, howovor, these refined pieces of 
casuistry and sophistry, being very convenient and welcome to 
people’s passions and appetites, they gladly accept the indulg- 
ence, without desiring to detect the fallacy of the renaoning ; 
and indeed many, I might say most people, aro not able to do 
it, which makes the publication of such quibblings and refine- 
ments the more pernicious, I am no skilful Casuist, nor subtle 
Disputant; and yet I would undertake to justify, and qualify, 
the profession of a highwayman, step by atep, and so plausibly, 
as to make many ignorant people embrace the profession, as au 
innocent, if not even a laudable, one ; and to puzzle people of 
some degree of knowledge, to answer mo point by point. I have 
seen a book, entitled Quidtibet ex Quolibet, or the art of making 
anything out of anything ; which is not so difficult as it would 
seem, if once one quits certain plain traths, obvious in gross to 
every understanding, in order to ran after the ingenious refino- 
ments of warm imaginations and speculative reasonings. Doc- 
tor Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, a very worthy, ingenious, and 
learned man, bas written 8 book to prove that there is no euch 
thing as Matter, and that nothing exists but in idea: that you 
and I only fancy onrselvea eating, drinking, and sleeping; you 
at Leipsig, and I at London: that we think we have flesh and 
blood, loge, arms, &c., but that we aro only spirit, Hia argu- 
ments are, strictly speaking, unanswerable ; but yet Iam so far 
from being convinced by them, that I am determined to go on 
to eat and drink, and walk and ride, in order to keep that mat- 
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ter, which I so mistakenly imagine my body at present to consist 
of, in as good plight as possible, Common sense (which, in 
truth, is very uncommon) is the best sense I know of: abide by 
it; it will counsel you best. Reed and hear, for your amuse- 
ment, ingenious systems, nice questions, subtilly agitated, with 
all the refinements that warm imaginations suggest; but con- 
sider them only as exercitations for the mind, and return always 
to settle with common sense, 

I stumbled, the other day, at a bookseller’s upon Comte de 
Gabalia, in two very little volumes, which I bad formerly read, 
I read it over again, and with fresh astonishment. Most of tho 
extr ancies are taken from the Jewish Rebbins, who broached 
those wild notions, and delivered them in the wninteljigiblo 
jargon which the Caballiats and Rosicrucians deal in to this day. 
Their number is, I believe, much lessened, but there are still 
ome; and I myself have known two, who studied and firmly 
believed in that mystical nonsense, What oxtravagancy is not 
man capable of entertaining, when once his shackled reason is 
Jed in triumph by fancy and prejudice! The ancient Alchem- 
inte gave very much into thie staif, by which they thought 
they should discover the Philosopher's Stone: and some “of the 
inost celebrated Empirica employed it in the parauit of tho 
‘Universal Medicine. Paracelaus, a bold Empiric and wild 
Caballist, asserted that ho bad discovered it, and called it his 
Alkahest. Why, or wherefore, God knows; only that those 
madmen call nothing by an intelligible name, You may easily 
get this book from tho Hague; read it, for it will both divert 
and astonish you; and, at the same time, teach you nil admirari ; 
a very necessary lesson, 

‘Your letters, except when upon a given subject, are excend- 
ingly laconic, and neither answer my desires nor the purpose 
of lettors, which should be familiar conversations between ab- 
sent friends, As I desire to live with you upon the footing of 
an intimate friend, aud not of a parent, I could wish that your 
letters gave me more particular accounts of yourself, and of 
your lesser transactions. When you write to me, suppose 
youreslf conversing freely with me by the fireside. In that 
‘case, you would naturally mention the incidenta of the day; as 
where you had been, who you had seen, what you thought of 
them, &c, Do this in your letters; acquaint me sometimes’ 
with your studies, sometimes with your diversions tell mo of 
any new persona end characters that you meet with in company, 
and add your own observations upon them: in short, let me 
eee more of you in your letters. How do you go on with Lord 
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Pulteney; and how does he go on at Leipsig? Hea he learn- 
ing? has he parts? hes he spplication? Is he good or ill-na- 
tured? In short, What is he ? at least, what do you think him ? 
‘You may toll me without reserve, for I promise you secrecy. 
‘Yon are now of an age, thet I am desirous to begin a confiden- 
tiel correspondence with you ; and as ¥ shall, on my part, write 
you, very freely, my opinion upon men and things, which I 
thould often be very unwilling that anybody but you and Mr 
Harte sbould see; s0, on your part, if you write to me without 
reserve, you may depend upon my inviolable secrecy. If you 
have ever looked into the Letters of Madame de Sevigné to her 
daughter, Madame de Grignan, you must have observed the 
ease, freedom, and friendship of that correspondence; and yet 
I hope and bolieve they did not love one another better than 
wo do, Tell me what books you are now roading, oithor by 
way of study or amnsemont; how you pass your evenings when 
at home, and where you pass them when abroad, [ know that 
you go sometimes to Madame Valontin’s assembly. What do 
you do there? do you play, or sup, or ia it only fa belle Con 
veraation?’ Do you mind your dancing, while your daucing- 
maater ie with you? As you will be often under the necessity 
of dancing a minuct, I wonld have you dance it very woll. 
Remember, that the gracefol motion of the arms, tho giving 
your band, and the patting on and pulling off your hat gentecl- 
ly, are the material parts of 4 gentloman's dancing. But the 
greatest advantage of dancing well is, that it necessarily teaches 
you to present yourself, to sit, stand, and walk genteelly, all 
which are of real importance to a man of fashion. 

I should wish thet you were polished before you go to 
Berlin; where, as you will be in a great deal of good company, 
T would have you have the right manners for it. It is a very 
considerable article to have Je tom da la bonne compagnie, in your 
deatination particularly, The principal business of a foreign 
‘Minister ia, to get into the secrets, and to know all les allures, of 
the Courts at which be resides: this he can never bring sbout, 
Dut by such « ploasing address, such engaging manners, and 
much an insinuating behaviour, aa may make him sought for, 
and in some measure domestic, in the best company and the 
Dest families of the place. He will then, indeed, be wel 
formed of all that passes, either by the confidences mado him, 
or by the carelessness of people in his company; who sre ac- 
customed to look upm him as one of them, and consequently 
not upon their guard before him. For a Minister who only 
goes to the Court he residea at in form, to ask an audience of 

vo is 
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‘the Prince or the Minister, upon his last instructions, puts them 
upon their guard, and will never know anything more than 
what thoy hava a mind thet he should know, Here women 
may be put to some use, A King’s mistress, or @ Minister's 
wife or mistress, may give great and ueofal informations; and 
are very apt to do it, being proud to show they lave been 
trusted. But then, in this case, the height of that sort of ad- 
dress which strikes women ia requisite; I mean that easy po- 
iteneus, genteel and graceful address, and that exiéricur Brilliant, 
which they cannot withstand, There ia 2 sort of men so like 
women, that they are to be taken just in the same way ; I mean 
those who are commonly called fine men; who swarm at all 
Courts; who bave little reflection and less knowledge; but who, 
by their good breeding, and éraniran of the world, are edmitted 
into all companies; and, by the imprudence or carelessness of 
their superiors, pick up secreta worth knowing, which are easily 
got out of them by proper address. Adieu 





LETTER CXXXII, 


Deas Boy, Bath, Ootober the 12th, O, 8, 1748. 


T caw here three days ago, upon account of a disorder in 
my stomach, which affected my head and gave mo vertigos. I 
already find myself something better ; and consequently do not 
doubt that a course of these waters will sot me quite right. 
But however and whereves I am, your welfare, your character, 
your knowledge, and your morals, employ my thoughts more 
than anything that can happen to me, or that Ican fear or hope 
for myself. I am going off the stage, you are coming upon it: 
with me what has been hes been, and reflection now would 
‘come too late ; with you everything is to come, even in some 
mauuer reflection itself: so thet this is the very time when my 
reflections, the result of experience, may be of use to you by 
supplying the want of youre, As soon es you leave Leipsig, 
you will gradually be going into the great world, where the 
ret impressions thet you shall give of yourself will be of great 
importance to you; but those which you shall receive will be 
decisive, for they slways stick. To keep good company, 
especially at your first setting out, is the way to receiva good 
impressions. If you ask me what I mean by good com- 
pany, I will confess to you that it is pretty difficult to detinu, 
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‘but I will endeavour to make you understand it as well as I 
Good Company ia not what respective ects of company are 
pleased either to call or think themselves ; but it ix that com- 
pany which all tho people of the place call and acknowledge to 
‘be good company, notwithstanding some objections which they 
may form to somo of the individuals who compose it. It cun- 
sista chiefly (but Ly no means without exception) of people of 
considerable birth, rank, and character: for people of neither 
birth nor rank are frequently and very justly admitted into it, 
if distinguished by apy peculiar morit, of emit 
liberal art or science. Nay, 80 niotley a thing ix 
pany, that many people, without birth, rank, or we 
into it by their own forwardness, and others slide into it by the 
protection of some considerable person ; and some even of ins 
different charactors and rovrale make part of it. But, in the 
main, tle good part preponderates, and people of infamous aud 
blasted characters aro never admitted. In this fushionable zood 
company, the best manners and tlie best langnago of the place 
are most unquestionably to be learnt ; for they establish und 
give the tone to both, which are therefore called tho langnage 
and mannera of good company, there being uo legal tribunal 
‘to ascertain either. 

A company consisting wholly of people of tho first quality 
cannot, for that reason, be called good company in ihe common 
acceptation of the phrase, unless they are, into tho bargain, the 
fashionable and accredited company of the place; for people of 
the very first quality can be as willy, as ill-bred, aud as worth 
loss, aa people of the meanest degreo, On the other hand, a 
company consisting entirely of people of very low conditi 
whatover their merit or parts may be, can never be called good. 
company ; and consequently should not be much frequented, 
though by no means despised. 

A company wholly composed of men of learning, though 
greatly to be valued and respected, is not meant by the words 
good company : they cannot have the easy manners anil tournure 
of the world, as they do not live in it. If you can hear your 
part well in such a company, it is extremely right to be iu it 
sometimes, and you will be but nore esteemed, in other com- 
ponies, for having a place in that, But then do not tet it en- 
gross you; for if you do, you will Lo only cunsiderod as one of 
the Jitteraté by profession, which is not the way either to sbine 
‘or rise in the world, 

The company of professed Wits and Poets is extromely in- 
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viting to moat young men; who, if ‘they have wit themsclves, 
are pleased with it, and if they have none, are sillily proud of 
being one of but it should be frequented with moderation 
and judgment, and you should by no means give yourself np to 
it, “A Wit ‘very unpopolar denomination, aa it carries 
it; and people in general are aa much afraid 
of a live Wit, in company, as s women is of a gun, which she 
thinks may go off of iteelf, and do her a mischief, Their ao- 
quaintance is, however, worth secking, and their company 
worth frequenting; but not exclusively of others, nor to such a 
degree as to be considered only ss ove of that particular set. 
‘But the company, which of all othera you should most care- 
fully avoid, is that low company which, in every sense of the 
word, is low indeod ; Jow in rank, low in parts, low in man- 
ners, and low in merit, You will, perhaps, be surprised that L 
sbould think it necessary to warn’ you egainst such company ; 
but yet I do not think it wholly onnecessary, after the many 
instances which I have seen of men of sense and rank, dis- 
credited, vilified, and undone, by keeping such company. 
Vanity, that source of many of our follies, and of some of our 
crimes, has sunk many 4 man into company, in every light 
infinitely below himeelf, for the aske of being the first man in 
it, ‘There he dictates, is applauded, admired ; and for the sake 
of being the Coryphaus of that wretched chorus, disgraces, and 
iequalifica himself soon for any better company. Depend upon 
it, you will sink or riso to the level of the company which you 
commonly keep: people will judge of you, and pot anreason~ 
ably, by thet, ‘Thers is good sense in the Spanich saying, 
“Tell me whom you live with, and I will tell you who you are.” 
Make it therefore your business, wherever you are, to get into 
thet company, which everybody of the place allows to be the 
est company, next to their own; which is the best definition 
that I can give you of good company, But here, too, one 
cantion is very necessary ; for want of which many young mea 
have been rained even in good company, Good company (as 
T have before observed) is composed of a great variety of 
fashionable people, whose characters aod morals are very 
different, though their manners are pretty mach the same, 
‘When a young man, new in the world, first gete into that com- 
pany, he very rightly determines to conform to and imitate it, 
Bat then he too often, and fatally, mistakes the objects of his 
imitation. He hag often heard that absurd term of genteel and 
fosbionable vices. He there seea some people who shine, and 
who in general ara admired sud esteemed; and observes that 
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“these people are whoremasters, drunkards, or gamostei: upon 
cwhich he adopts their vices, mistaking their defects for their 
porfections, and thinking that they owe their fashion and their 
lustre to those genteel vices, Whereasit is exactly the rever 
for these people have acquired their reputation by their parts, 
their learning, their good breeding, and other roal accomplish- 
menta; and are only blemished and lowered, in the opinions of 
all reasonable people, and of their own, in time, by these genteel 
and fashionable vices. A whoremaster, iu a tnx, or without 4 
nose, ia a very genteel person indeed ; and woll worthy of 
tation, A drunkard, vomiting up at night the wine of the d 
and stupefied by the headache all the noxt, is doubtlew a fino 
model to copy from. And a gamester tearing hie hair and 
blaspheming for having Jost moro than ho had in the world, i¢ 
surely s most amiable character. No; those are allays, and 
reat ones too, which can never adorn any character, but will 
always debase tho best. To prove this; suppose any man, 
without parts and some other good qualities, to be merely & 
whoremaster, a drunkard, or a gamoster; How will ho be 
looked upon, by all sorts of people? Why, as a most con- 
temptible and vicious animal, Therefore it ix plain that, in 
these mixed characters, the good part ouly makes people forgive, 
but not approve, the bad. 

Iwill hope, and believo, that you will have uo vicou; bat 
if, unfortunately, you should have any, at least I beg of you to 
be content with your own, and to adopt no other body's. The 

ion of vice has,I am convinced, rained ten tines more 
.young men than natural inclinations, 

As I make uo difficulty of confessing my past errors, where 
I think the confession may be of use to you, I will own that, 
when I first went to the university, I drank and emoked, not- 
withstanding the aversion I had to wine aud tobacoo, only be- 
cause I thought it genteel, and thet it made me look like a 
man, When I went abroad I firat went to the Hague, where 
geming was much in fashion; and where I observed that many 
people, of shining rank and character, gamed too. I was then 
young enough, und silly enough, to believe thet gaming was 
one of their accomplishments; and as I aimed at perfection, I 
adopted gaming as a necessary step to it. Thus I acquired by 
error the habit of a vice, which, far from adorning my character, 
has, I am conscious, been @ great blemish in it, 

Imitate, then, with discernment and judgment, the real per- 
fectiona of the good company into which you-may get; copy 
their politeness, their carriage, their address, and the easy and 
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well-bred turn of their conversation; but remember that, let 
them shine over ao bright, their vices, if they have any, are so 
many spots, which you would no more imitate, than you would 
make an srtificial wart upon your face, because some very hand- 
some man had the misfortune to have a natural one upon his: 
but, on the contrary, think how much handsomer he would have 
been withoat it. 

Having thus confessed somo of my égaremens, I will now 
show you a little of my right side, I elways endeavoured to 
get into the best company wherever I was, and commonly suc- 
ceeded, There I pleased to some degree, by showing a desire 
to please. I took care never to be absent or distrait; but, on 
the contrary, attended to everything that was eaid, done, or even 
looked, in company : I never failed in the minutest attentions, 
‘and was never journalier, These things, and not my égaremens, 
made me fashionable. 

Adieu! this letter is full long enough. 


LETTER CXXXIV. 


Draz Bor, Bath, October the 19th, O. 8. 1748. 


Havine in my last pointed out what sort of company you 
should keep, I will now give you some rules for your conduct 
in it; rules which my own experience and observation enable 
me to lay down, and communicate to you with somo degreo of* 
confidence. I have often given you hints of this kind before, 
but then it has been by snatches; I will now be more regular 
and methodical. I shall say nothing with regard to your bodily 
carriage and address, but leave thom to the care of your dancing- 
master, and to your own attention to the best models: remember, 
however, that they are of consequence. 

Talk often, but never long; in that case, if you do not 
Ploase, at least you are sure not to tire your hearers. Pay your 
own reckoning, bat do not treat the whole company ; this being 
one of the very few casea in which people do not care to be 
treated, every one being fully convinced thet ho has where- 
withsl to pay. 

Tell stories very seldom, and absolutely never but where 
they are very apt and very short, Omit every ciroumatance 
‘that is not material, and beware of digressions. To have fre- 
quent recourse to narrative betrays great want of imagination, 

‘Never bold ahybody by the button, or the hand, in order to- 
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‘bo heard ont; for, if people are not willing to hear you, you 
had much better hold your tongue than them. 

‘Most long talkers single out some one unfortunate manincom- 
pany (commonly him whom they observe to be the most silent, 
or their next neighbour) to whisper, or at Jeast, in a half voice, 
to convey a continuity of words to, This is excessively ill-bred, 
and, in some degree, a fraud ; conversation stock being a joint 
and common property. But, on the other hand, if one of these 
unmerciful talkers lays hold of you, hear him with patience 
(and at least seeming attention), if he is worth obliging ; for 
nothing will oblige him more than s patient hearing, as nothing 
would burt him more, than either to Icave him in the midet of 
his discourse, or to discover your impatience under your 
affliction. 

Take, rather than give, the tone of the company you 
are in, If you have parts, you will show them, more or lena, 
upon every subject; and if you have not, you had botter talk 
sillily upon a subject of other peoplo's than of your own 

+ choosing. 

Avoid as mach 8s you can, in mixed companica, argument- 
ative, polemical conversations ; which, though they should not, 
yet certainly do, indispose, for a time, tho contending parties. 
towards each other: and, if the controversy grows warm and 
noisy, endeavour to put an end to it by some genteel levity or 
joke. I quieted euch a conversation hubbub once, by represent- 
ing to them that though I was persuaded none thero present 
would repeat, out of company, what passed in it, yet I could 
‘not answer for the discretion of the passengers in the strect, 
who muet necessarily hear all that was said. 

Above all things, and upon all occasions, avoid apeaking of 
yourself, if it be possible. Such is the natural pride and vanity 
of our hearts, that it perpetually breaks out, even in people of 
tho best parts, in all the various modes and figures of the 
egotiem, 

Some abruptly speak advantageously of themselves, without 
either pretence or provocation, They are impudent. Others 
proceed more srtfally, se they imagine; and forge accusations 
against themeelves, complain of calamnics which they never 
heard, in order to justify themselves, by exhibiting a catalogue 
of their many virtues, They acknowledge it may, indeed, seem 
odd, that they should talk én that manner of themselves ; it is what 
they do not like, and what they never would have done; no, 20 
tortures should ever have forced it from them, if Uey had not been 
Giese wenjustly ond monstrously accused, But, én these onsen, justice 
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is surely due to one's self, az well as to others ; and, when our cha- 
racler is attacked, we may say, in our own justification, what other- 
wise we never would have said, This thin veil of Modesty, drawn 
before Vanity, is much too transparent to conceal it, even from 
very moderate discernment. 

Others go more modestly and more alily still (as they think) 
to work; but, in my mind, sfill more ridiculously. They con- 
fosa themselves (act without some degree of shame and con- 
fasion) into all the Cardinal Virtues ; by first degrading them 
into weaknesses, and then owning their misforiane, in being 
made up of those weakneesss, They cannot see people suffer 
without eympathizing with, and endeavouring to help them. They 
cannot see people want without relieving them: though truly their 
own circumplancee cannot very well afford it, They cannot help 
speaking truth, though they know all the imprudence of it, In short, 
they know that, with alt these weaknesses, they are not fit to live in 
the world, much leas to thrive in it. But they are now too old to 
change, and must rub on as well as they can. This sounds too 
ridiculous und owéré, almost, for the stage; and yet take my 
word for it, you will frequently meet with it upon the common 
stage af the world, And hore I will observe, by-the-by, that 
you will often meet with characters in nature ¢o extravagant, 
that a discreet Poet would not venture to set them upon the 
stago in their trae and high colouring. 

This principle of vanity and pride is so strong in hamen 
nature, that it deseends even to the lowest objecta ; and oue 
often sees people angling for praise, where, admitting all they 
eay to be true (which, by the way, it soldom is), no just praise 
ia to be caught. One man affirme that he has rode post a hun- 
dred miles in six hours: probably it is a lie; but supposing it 
to be true, what then? Why, he isa very good postboy, that 
is all, Another asserts, and probably not without oaths, that 
ho has drank eix or eight bottles of wine at 4 sitting: out of 
charity I will believe him a liar; for if I do not I must think 
him 5 beast. 

Buch, and s thoussnd more, are the follies and extravagan- 
ciea which vanity draws people into, and which always defeat 
their own purpose: and, as Waller says, upon another subject, 

‘Mako th wretch the most despised, 
‘Where most he wishes to be prizad. 

The only sure way of avoiding these evils ia, never to speak 
of yourself at all. But when historically you are obliged to 
mention yourself, take care not to drop one single word that 
oan directly or indirectly be construed as fishing for applause, 
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"Bo your character what it will, it will be known ; and nobody 
will take it upon your own word. Novor imagine that any- 
thing you can say yourself will varnish your defects, or add 
lustre to your perfections : bat, on the contrary, it may, and 
nine times in ten will, nske the former more glaring, and the 
latter obscure. If you are silent upon your own subject, neither 
envy, indignation, nor ridicule will obstruct or allay the applause 
which you may really deservo; but if you publish your own 
panegyric, upon any occasion or in any shape whatsoever, and 
however artfully dressed or disguised, they will all conspire 
against you, and yon will be disappointed of the very oud you 
aim at. 

Take care never to scem dark and inystorious ; which is not 
only a very unamiable character, but a very suspicious ono tov: 
if you seem mysteriuus with othere, they will bo roally so with 
you, and you will kaow nothing. The height of abilitics is, ta 
have volto eciolto, and pensicri stret ; that is, a frank, open, and 
ingennous exterior, with a pradent and reserved interior; to 
be upon your own guard, and yet, by a seeming natural open- 
ness, to put people off of theirs, Depend upon it, nine in ten 
of every company you are in, will avail themselves of every in- 
discrect and unguarded expression of yours, if they can tara it 
to their own advantage. A prudcut reserve is therofore as 
necessary as 8 seeming openness is prudent. Always look 
pooplo in the face when you speak to them ; the not doing it ia 
thought to imply conecious guilt ; besides that, you love tho 
advantage of observing by their countenances what impression 
your discourse makes upon them, In order to know people's 
real sentiments, I trast much more to my eyes than to my 
ears; for they can say whatever they have a mind I should 
hear, but they can seldom help looking whet they have no in- 
tention that 1 should know. 

Neither retail nor receive scandal, willingly ; for though the 
defamation of others may, for the present, gratify the malignity 
or the pride of our Learts, cool reflection will draw very disad- 

' yantageous conclusions from such a disposition ; and in the caso 
of soaudal, ag in that of robbery, the receiver is always thought 
ag bad as the thi 

Mimicry, which is the common and fevourite amusement of 
little, low minds, is in the utmost contempt with great ones, It 
is the lowest and most illiberal of all buffoonery, Pray neither 
Practise it yourself, nor applaad it in others. Besides that, the 
sperson mimicked is insulted ; and, as I have often observed to 

“you befare, sn insult is never forgiven. 
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I need not (I believe) advises you to adapt your conversaq 
tion to the le you are conversing with; for I suppose yon 
would not, without this caution, have talked upon the same 
subject, and in the same manner, to Minister of State, a 
Bishop, a Philosopher, a Captain, and a Women, A man of 
the world must, like the Cameleon, be able to take every differ- 
ent hue; which is by no means 6 criminal or abject, but a 
necessary complaisanca, for it relates only to Manners, and not 
to Morale. 

One word only as toswearing ; and that I hope and believe 
is more than is necessary, You may sometimes hear some 
people in good company interlard their discourse with oaths, 
by way of embellishment, as they think ; bat you must observe 
too, that those who do so are never those who contribute, in 
any degree, to give that company the denomination of good 
company, They are always subalterns, or people of low educa~ 
tion ; for that practice, besides that it has no one temptation to 
plead, is as silly and as illiberal aa it is wicked, 

Lond laughter is the mirth of the mob, who are only pleased 
with silly things ; for trae Wit or good Senso never excited a 
laugh since the creation of the world, A man of parts and 
fashion is therefore only seen to smile, but never heard to laugh, 

But, to conclude this long letter ; all the above-mentioned 
rules, however carefully you may observe them, will lose half 
their effect if unaccompanied by the Graces, Whatever you 
say, if you say it with » supercilions, cynical face, or an embar- 
vassed countenance, or a silly disconcerted grin, will be ill re. 
ceived, If, into the bargain, you mutter it, or utter it indistinctly 
and uagracefully, it will bo still worse received, If your air and 
address are vulgar, awkward, and gauche, you msy be esteemed 
indeed, if you have great intrinsic merit, but you will never 
please ; and without plessing, you will rise but heavily. Ve- 
nus, among the Ancients, was synonymous with the Graces, who 
were always supposed to acoompany her; and Horace tells ua 
that even Youth, and Mercury, the God of Arts and Eloquence, 
‘would not do without her, 

— Parum comis sine to Tupentas 
“Hereurineque. 

They are not inexorable Ladies, and may be had if properly 

and diligently pureed. Adieu. 
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LETTER CXXXV. 


Dean Boy, London, October the 20th, 0. 8. 1748, 


Mr ansiety for your success increases in proportion as the 
time approaches of sour taking your part upou the great stage 
of the world. ‘The audience will form their opinion of you upon 
your first appearance (making the proper allowance for your 
inexperience), and so far it will be final, that though it may 
vary as to the degreca, it will never totally change. Thie con- 
sideration excites that restless attention, with which I am con- 
stantly examining how I can best contribute tu the perfection 
of that character in which the least spot or blemish would give 
ime more teal concern than I am now capable of fecling upon 
any other account whatsoever, 

I bave long since done montioning your great Religious aud 
Moral duties, because I could not make your understanding a 
bad a compliment as to eupposo that you wanted, or could re- 
ceive, any new instractions upon those two important pointe. 

Harte, I am sure, has not noglected them ; besides, they are 
20 obvious to common senso and reason, that commentators 
may (as they often do) perplex, but cannot make thein clearer, 
My province, thorefore, is to supply, by my experience, your 
hitherto inevitable inoxperience, in the ways of the world, 
People st your age are in a state of natural ebriety, and want 
rails, and gardefous, wherever they go, to hindcr them from 
breaking their necks. ‘This drankeoness of youth is not only 
tolerated, bat even pleases, if kept within cortain bounda of 
discretion and decency. Those bounds are the paint which it 
is difficult for the drunken man himself to find out; and there 
it is that the experience of a friend may not only serve, but 
save him, 

Carry with you, and welcome, into company, all the gaisty 
and spirita, but as little of the giddiness, of youth as you can, 
The former will charm, but the latter will often, though inno- 
cently, implacably offend. Inform yourself of the characters 
and situations of the company, before you give way to what 
your imagination may prompt you to say. There are, in all 
companies, more wrong heads than right ones, and many more 
who deserve, than who like censure. Should you therefore ex- 
patiate in the praise of some virtue, which some in company 
Rotoriously want; or declaim against any vice, which others 
are notoriously infected with ; your reflections, however general 
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and anapplied, will, by being applicable, be thought personal, 
and levelled at those people. This consideration points out to 
you, sufficiently, not to be suspicious and captious yourself, nor 
to suppose that things, because they may, are therefore meant 
st you. ‘The manners of well-bred people secure one from those 
indirect and mean attacks; but if, by chance, a flippant woman, 
‘or a pert coxcomb, lets off anything of that kind, it is much 
‘etter not to seem to understand, than to reply to it, 

Cautiously avoid talking of either your own or other people’a 
domestic affairs. Yours are notbing to them, bat tedious; 
theirs are nothing to you. The subject is a tender one; and it 
fa odds but yon touch somebody or other's sore place: for, in 
this case, there is no trasting to specious appearances; which 
may be, and often are, 60 contrary to the real situations of 
things, between men and their wives, perents and their chil- 
dren, seeming friends, &c., that, with the best intentions in the 
world, one often blunders disagreeably. 

Remember, that the wit, humour, and jokea of most mixed 
companies are local. They thrive in that particular soil, but 
will not often bear transplanting. Every company is diffor. 
ently circumstanced, has its particular cant and jargon; which 
may give ocoasion to wit and mirth within that circle, but 
would seem flat and insipid in any other, and therefore will not 
‘bear repeating. Nothing makes » man look sillier than a 
ploasantry uot relished or not understood; and if he meets 
‘with a profound silence when he expected a general epplause, 
‘or, what is worse, if he is desired to explain the on mot, his 
awkward and embarrassed situation is easier iinegined than 
described. 4 propor of repeating ; take great care never to re- 
peat (I do not moan here the pleasantries) in one company 
what you bear in another. Things, seemingly indifferent, may, 
by cireulation, have much graver consequences than you would 
imagine, Besides, there is a general tacit trast in conversation, 
by which a man is obliged not to report anything out of it, 
though ho is not immediately enjoined secrecy. A retailer of 
this kind is sure to draw himself into a thousand scrapes and 
discumions, and to be shyly and uncomfortably received, wher= 
‘ever be goes, 

‘You will find, in most good company, some people, who 
only keep their pleco there by a contemptible title enough ; 
these are what we call very good-natured fellows, and the Freach, 
Gona diables, The trath is, they sre people without any parts 
or fanoy, and who, having no will of their own, readily assent 
to, concur in, and appland, whetever is said or done in the 
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company; and adopt, with the same slacrity, tne most virtuous 
or the most criminal, the wisest or the silliest, scheme, that 
happens to be entertained by the majority of the company. 
This foolivh, and often criminal, complaisance flows from a foolish 
caupe; the want of any other merit, I hope you will hold 
your place in company by a nobler tenure, that you will hold 
it (yon can bear a quibble, I believe, yet) in capite, Hava a 
will and an opinion of your own, and adhero to them steadil 
but then do it with good humour, good breeding, and (if you 
have it) with urbeuity ; for you have not yet beard enough 
either to preach or censure, 

All other kinds of complaisanco aro not only blamoless, but 
necessary in good company. Not to seem to perceive the little 
weaknesses, and the idle but innocent affectations, of the com- 
pany, but even to flatter them, in a certain manner, is not only 
very allowable, but, in iruth, a sort of a polite duty. They will 
be pleased with you, if you do; and will cortainly nut be re- 
formed by you, if you do not. For instanco; you will find, in 
every group of company, two principal figures, viz the fine 
Lady and the fine Genticman; who absolutely give the law of 
Wit, Language, Fashion, and Taste, to the rest of that socioty. 
There is always a strict, and often, for the time being, a tendor 
alliance between these two figures. The Lady looks upon her 
empire as founded upon the divine right of Boauty (and full aa 
good s divine right it is, as any King, Emperor, or Pope can 
pretend to); she requires, and commonly meets with, unlimited 
passive obedience. And why should she not mect with it? 
‘Her demands go no higher, than to have her unquestioned pro- 
eminence in Beauty, Wit, and Fashion firmly established, Few 
Sovereigns (by the way) are uo reasonable. The Sine Gentle- 
man's claims of right are, mefatis mutandis, the samo; and 
though, indeed, he is not always a Wit de jure, yet, as ho ia the 
‘Wit de facto of that company, he in entitled to a share of your 
allegiance; and everybody expects, st least, aa mach as thoy 
are entitled to, if not something more. Prudence bids you make 
your court to these joint Sovereigns; and no duty, that I know 
‘Gf, forbids it. Rebellion, here, is exceedingly dangerous, and 
inevitably punished by banishment, and immediate forfeiture of 
all you wit, manners, taste, and fashion: as, onthe other hand, 
a cheerful submission, not without some flattery, is sure to pro- 
cure you a strong recommendation, end most effectual pass, 
throughout all their, and probably the neighbouring, dominions, 
With a moderate share of sagacity, you will, before you have 
been half an hour in their company, easily discover these two 
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principal figures; both by the deference which you will obseren 
the whole company pay them, and by thet oaay, careleas, and 
serene air, which their conecioumess of power gives them. As 
in thia case, so in all others, aim always at the highest; got 





always into the highest company, and address yourself parti- 
culerly to the highest in it. The scarch after the unattaineble 
philosopher's stone has occasioned s thousand useful discoveries 
which otherwise would never have been made. 

‘What the French justly oall Zes maniéres nobles, aro only to 
be acquired in the very best companies. They aro the dis- 
tinguishing characteristica of men of fashion: people of low 





forbid insolent coatempt, or low eavy and jealousy. Low 
people, in good circumstances, fine clothes, and equipagea, will 
insolently show coutempt for all those who cannot afford as fino 
clothes, as good an equipage, and who have not (as their term 
is) as much money in their pockets: on the other hand, they 
are gnawed with envy, and cannot help discovering it, of those 
who eurpass them in any of these articles, which are far from 
being sure criterions of merit. They are, likewise, jealous of 
being slighted; and, consequently, suspicious and captious: 
they are eager and hot about trifles, because trifles were, at 
first, their affairs of consequence. Les manitres nobles imply 
exactly the reverse of all this, Study them early; yon cannot 
make them too habitual and familiar to you. 

Just as I hed written what goes before, I received your 
letter of the 24th, N.S, but I have uot received that which you 
mention from Mr Harte, Yours is of the kind that I desire; 
for I want to see your private picture, drawn by yourself, at 
different sittingn: for though, as it ie drawn by yourself, I pro 
sume you will take the most advantageous likeness, yet I 
think I have skill enough in that kind of painting, to discover 
the true features, though ever so artfully coloured, or thrown 
into skilful lights and shedes. 

By your account of the Garman Play, which I do not know 
whether I should call Tragedy or Comedy, the only shin- 
ing part of it (since I am in # way of quibbling) seems to have 
been the Fox’s Tail. I presume, too, that the Play has had the 
amo fate with tho Squib, and bas gone off no more. I remem- 
ber a squib much better applied, when it wes made the device 
‘of the colours of a Freach regiment of grenadiers; it was repro- 
sented bursting, with this motto under it: Persam dum feceam. 

+ Let me poriah if I only shins. 
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I like the description of your Pionic; where I take it for 
‘granted that your cards are only to break the formality of « 
‘irele, and your Symposion intended more to promote convers- 
ation then drinking. Such an amicable collision, as Lord Shaftes- 
bury very prettily calls it, ruba off and smooths those rough 
corners which more naturo has given to the smoothest of us, 
T hope some part, at lesst, of the conversation is in German. A 
propos; tell me, do you speak that language correctly, and do 
you write it with ease? I have no doubt of your mastcring the 
‘other modern languages, which are much easier, and occur 
much oftener; for which reason I desiro you will apply most 
diligently to German, while you are in Germauy, that you may 
epeak and write that laaguage most correctly. 

Texpect to moet Mr Eliot in London, in about three woeks, 
after which you will suou wee him at Leipsig, Adieu, 


LETTER CXXXVI. 


Dear Boy, London, Novoinber the 18th, 0, 8, 1748, 


‘Wuarever [ see or whatever I bear, iny first consideration 
ia, whether it can in any way be useful to you, Aga proofo 
this, I went accideutally the other day into a print-shop 
where, among many others, 1 found ono print from a famous 
design of Carlo Maratti, who died about thirty years ago, and 
wan the last eminent painter in Europe: the subject is, id Studio 
del Disegno ; or, the School of Drawing. An old inan, wuppused 
to be the Master, point to his Scholars, who are variously em- 
ployed, in Perspective, Geometry, and the observation uf the 
‘statues of antiquity, With regard to Perspective, of which there 
are soe little specimons; he has wrote, Zauto che bosti, that 
is, As much as is suficient; with regard to Geometry, Tanto che 
Basti again; with regard to the contemplation of the anciout 
statues, there is written, Non mai a bastmea ; There never can 
be enough. Bat in the clouds, at top of the piece, are reprusentud 
the three Graces; with this just seutence written over tlem, 
Senza di noi ogni fatica ¢ vana; that is, Without us alt labour ix 
vain.” This everybody allows to he truo, in painting ; but all 
people do not seem to consider, as I lope you will, that thix 
truth is fall as applicable to every other art or science ; indeed, 
to everything that ie to be said or done. X will send you the 
print itself, by Mr Eliot, when he return; and I will advise 
‘you to make the same use of it that the Roman Catholics eay 
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they do of the pictures and images of their saints ; which is, 
only to remind them of those; for the adoration they disclaim. 
Nay, I will go further, and, as the transition from Popery to 
Paganism is short and easy, I will classically and poetically ad- 
‘vise you to invoke and sacrifice to them every day, and all the 
day. It must be owned that the Graces do not seem to be na- 
tives of Great Britain, and I doubt the best of us here have 
more of the rough than the polished diamond, Since barbarism 
drove them out of Greece and Rome, they seem to have taken 
refuge in France, where their temples are numerous, and their 
worship the established one. Examine yourself seriously, why 
such and such people please and engaga you, more than such 
and such others of equal merit, and you will always find; that it is 
because the former have the Graces, and the latter not, I have 
known many @ woman with an exsct shape, and a syinmetrical 
assemblage of beautiful featares, please nobody ; while others, 
with very moderate shapes and features, have charmed everybody, 
‘Why ? because Venus will not charm so much without. her attend- 
aut Graces, as they will withont her. Among men how often 
ave I seen the most solid merit and knowledge neglected, un- 
welcome, or even rejected, for want of them? While flimay parts, 
litle knowledge, and less merit, introdaced by the Graces, have 
been received, cherished, and admired. Even virtue, which is. 
moral beauty, wants some of its charms, if unaccompanied by 
them, 

‘Tf you ask me how you shall acquire what neither you nor 
I can define or ascertain, I can only answer, By observation. 
Form yourself, with regard to others, upon what you feel pleases 
you in them, I can tell yon the importance, the advantage, of 
having the Graces, but I cannot give them you: I heartily 
wish I could, and I certainly would ; for I do not know a bet- 
tor presont that I could make you, To stow you that a very 
wise, philorophical, and retired man thinks upon that sabject as 
Ido, who have always lived in the world, 1 wend you, by Mr 
Htiot, the famous Mr Locke's book upon Education; in which 
‘you will find the stress that he lays upon the Graces, which he 
calla (and very traly) Good breeding. I have marked all the 
parta of that book which are worth your attention ; for as he 
bogius with the child almost from ita birth, the parta relative 
to its infancy would be useless to you. Germany is still loss 
than England the seat of the Graces ; howaver, you had aa good. 
not any 60 while you are there. But the place which you are 
going to, in 2 great degree is, for I have known as many well- 
bred pretty men come from Tarin as from any part of Europe. 
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‘The late King Victor Amedée took great pains to form much of 
his subjects as were of any consideration, both to business and 
manners; the present King, 1 am told, followa his example: 
this, however, ia certain, tliat in all Courts and Congresses, 
where there are various foreign Ministers, those of the King of 
Sardinia are generally the ablest, tho politest, and des plus déliés, 
You wilt, therefore, at Turin have very good models to form 
yourself upon ; and remember, that with regard to the best 
models, as well as to tho antique Greck statues in the print, sion 
mai @ bastanza, Observe every worl, look, and motion, of 
‘those who are allowed to be the most accomplished persons 
there. Observe their natural and carelens, but genteel air; 
their unembarrassed good breeding ; their nuasmuming, but yot 
unprostituted, dignity. Mind their decent mirth, their discreet 
frankness, and that entregent, which, ax much above the frivolous 
‘as below the important and the secret, isthe proper medium for 
conversation iu mixed companies, I will obucrve, by-the-by, 
that the talent of that light eutregent is often of great axe to a 
foreign Minister ; not only as it helpy him to dumesticute him- 
self in many families, but alo 94 it enables him to put by and 
parry somo subjocts of conversation, which night posnibly lay 
him under difficultics, both what to say and how to louk. 

Of all tho men that ever I know in my life (and I know him 
extremely well), the late Duke of Marlborongh ponsoawed the 
Graces in the highest dogree, not to say engrossed them ; and 
indeed he got tho most by them ; for I will venture (contrary 
to the custom of profound historians, who always assign deep 
causes for great events) to ancribe the better half of the Dake 
of Marlborougb’s greatncss and riches to those Graces, Tle was 
eminently illiterate ; wrote bad English, and spelled it still 
worse, He had no share of what is commonly called Parts ; 
that is, he had no brightness, nothing sbining in bia genius. He 
had, most undoubtedly, an excellent good plain understanding, 
with sound judgment. But these alone would probably have 
raieed him but something higher than they found hit, which 
wan Pege to King James the Second’s Queen. There the 
Graces protected and promoted him ; for, while he was an En- 
sign of the Guards, the Duchess of *Cloveland, then favourite 
mistress to King Charles the Second, struck by those very 
Graves, gave him five thousand pounds; with which he imme- 
lately bought an annuity for his life, of five hundred pounds a 
yeat, of my grandfather, Halifax, which was the foundation of 
his subsoquent fortune. ‘His figure was beantifal ; but his man- 
ner was irresistible, by either man or woman. It was by this 
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engaging, graceful manner that he was enabled, during all hia 
war, to connect the various and jarring Powers of the Grand 
Alliance, and to carry them on to the main object of the war, 
notwithstanding their private and separate views, jealousies, an 
wronghradednesses. Whatever Court he went to (and le was 
often obliged to go himrelf to some resty and refractory ones), 
he as constantly prevailed, and brought them into his measures. 
Tho Pensionary Hoinsius, a venerable old Minister, grown gray 
in business, and who had governed the Republic of the United 
Provinces for more than forty yoars, was absolutely gorernod 
dy the Duke of Marlborongh, as that Republic feels to this day, 
Ho was always cool ; and nobody ever observed the least vai 
ation in his countenance : he could refuse mare gracefully than 
other people could grant; and those who went away from him 
the moat dissatisfied, as to the substance of their business, were 
yot personally channed with him, and, in some degree, comfurtod 
by his manner, With all his gentleness and gracefulness, no 
man living waa more conscious of his situation, nor maintained 
his dignity better, 

With tho sharo of knowlodgo which you have alroady gotten, 
and with the much greater which, I hope, you will soon acquire, 
what may you uot expect to arrive at, if you join all these 
graces to it? Tn your destination particularly they aro, in truth, 
half your business; for, if you can ones gain the affections, a8 
well as the esteem, of the Prince or Minister of the Court to 
which you are sent, I will answer for it, that will effectually do 
the business of the Coart that seut you; otherwise, it is up-hill 
work. Do not mistake, and think that these graces, which I 
40 often and earnostly recommend to you, should only accom- 
pany important transactions, and be worn only les jours de gala: 
no; they should, if possible, accompany every the least thing 
that you do or say; for, if you noglect them in little things, 
they will leave you in groat ones, I should, for instance, be 
extremely concerned to see you even drink a cup of coffee une 
grecofully, and slop yourself with it, by your awkward manner 
of iolding it; nor should I like to see your coat buttoned nor 
your shoes buckled awry. But I should be outrageous if I 
heard you mutter your words unintelligibly, stammer in your 
speech, or hositate, misplace, and mistake in your narrations: 
and I should ran away from you, with greater rapidity, if pos- 
aible, than I should now ran to embrace you, if I found you 
destitute of all those graces, which I have set my heart upon 
their making you one day, omnibus ornaium excellers rebus. 

‘This subject is inexhaustible, as it extends to everything 
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‘that ia to be sail or done; but I will leave it for the present, 
aa this letter is already pretty long. Such is my desire, my 
aariety for yonr perfection, that I never think I have wad 
enough, though you may possibly think I have said too 
mach; and though, in truth, if your own good sense iy not 
sufficient to direct you, in inany of these plain points, all that 
T or anybody else can say will be insuflivient. But, where you 
are concerned, I ain the insatiable Man in Horave, who voveta 
still a little corner more, to complete the figure of his tied. 
droad overy little corner that may 4 in whieh I 
would have (if possible) ao one defect. 

T this moment receive yours of the 17th, N.S, and cannot 
condole with you upon the secession of your Gennan Commer 
saur; who, both by your and Mr [arte'x devription, sein to 
be des gens Tune aimahle abacnee : aud, if you can replace dem 
dy any other German conversation, you will be a gainer by the 
bargain, I cannot conceive, if you undenfand Cienuan well 
enough to read any German book, how the writing of the Gers 
man character can he so dificult aul tedions te you, Ue twenty: 
four letters being very son Iearnod ; and Ido uot expect that 
you should write yet with the ntniost purity and correctness, 
as to the Ianguago : what I teant by your writing ance a fort 
night to Grevenkop, was only to inake the written character 
familiar to you. However, I will be content with ono in three 
wecks, or 80, 

Ibelieve you are not likely to see Mr Eliot again soon, he 
being stil! in Cornwall with his father, who, 1 hear, iv not 
Vikely to recover, Adieu, 
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Drak Bor, ‘London, November the 20th, 0. 8. 1748, 


I ucparep writing to you till I could give you some 
aceonnt of the motions of your friend, Mr Eliut, for whom I 
know you have, and very justly, the most frieully concern, 
His father and le came to town together, in a postchaise, 
fortnight ngo, the rest of the family remaiving in Cornwall, 
His father, with difficulty, survived the journey, and died last 
Saturday was eevennight, Both concern and decency confined 
your friend, till two days ago, when I saw him: he has deter 
mined, and I think very pradently, to go abroad again; bat 
how soon it is yet impossible for him to know, as he must 
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necessarily put his own private affaire in some order fit: bok 
L conjecture he may possibly join you at Turin; sooner, to be 
mure, not. I am very sorry that yon are likely to be so long 
without the company and the example of eo valuable a friend; 
and therefore I hope that you will make it up to yourself, as 
woll as you can at this distance, by remembering and following 
his example. Imitate that application of his, which has made 
him know all thoroughly, and to the bottom, He does not 
content himeclf with the surface of knowledge; but works in 
the mine for it, knowing that it lies deep. Pope saye, very 
traly, in his Essay upon Criticism ; 
Dita Soop oe ite at Wo Baca lg. 

I shall send you by a ship that goce to Hamburgh next 
week (and by which Hawkins sends Mr Harte some things that 
he wrote for) all those which I proposed sending you by Mr 
Eliot; together with a very little box, that I am desired to for 
ward to Mr Harte, There will be, likewise, two letters of re- 
sommendation for you, to Monsiour Andrié, and Comte Algarotti, 
at Berlin, which you will take care to deliver to them, as soon. 
a8 you shall be rigged and fitted out to appear there, They 
will introduce you into the best company; and I depend upon 
your own good sense for your avoiding of bad. If yon fall 
into bad and low company there, or anywhere else, you will be 
irrecoverably lost; whereas, if you keep good company, and 
company sbove yourself, your character and your fortune will 
be immoveably fixed. 

T have not time, to-day, upon uccount of the meeting of the 
Parliament, to make this letter of the usual length; and indeed, 
after the volumes that I have written to you, all I can add 
anust be wonecessary. However, I sball probably, ex abundanté, 
return goon to my former prolixity; and you will receive more- 
and more laat words, from ‘Youra, 


4 
LETTER CXXXVIIL 


Dear Bor ‘London, December the 6th, 0.8. 1748, 


am st prosent under very great concern for the losa of @ 
most affectionate brother, with whom I had always lived iu the 
closest friendship. My brother Join died last Friday night, of 
a fit of the gout, which be had had for about @ month in bie 
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‘hands and feet, and which fell at last upon hia stomach and 
head. As he grew, towards the last, lethargic, his end waa not 
painful to himself, At the distance which you are from hence, 
you need not go into mourning upon thia occasion, as the time 
of your mourning would be near over before you could put it on, 

By a ship which saile this week for Hamburgh, I shall send 
you those things which I proposed to have seut you by Mr 
Eliot, viz. a little box from your Mamma; a» less box for Mr 
Harte; Mr Locko’s book upon Education; the print of Carlo 
Maratti, which I mentioned to you eome time ayn; and two 
letters of recommendation, one to Monsieur Andrig, and the 
other to Comte Algorotti, at Berlin. Both thor gentlemen 
will, I am sure, bo os willing aa they are ablo to introduce you 
into the best company; aud I hope you will not (av many of 
Your countrymen are apt to do) decliny it, It is in tho best 
‘companies only that you can learn the best maunery, aud that 
tournure, and those graces, which 1] have s often recummended 
to you, as the necessary means of making a figure in the world, 

Tam most extremly pleased with the account which Mr 
Harte gives mo of your progress iu Greek, and of your having 
read Hesiod, almost critically, Upon this subject 1 nuggest 
but one thing to you, of many that I might suggest; which is, 
that you Lave now got over tho difficulties of that langnoge, 
and therefore it would be unpardouable not to perievere to 
ig joumey's end, now that all the rest of your way is down. 





Tam also very well pleased to hear that you have such « 
knowledge of and taste for curious books, end acarce and valu. 
able tracts, This is @ kind of knowledge which very well be- 
comes @ man of sound and solid learning, but which ouly ox- 
poses a men of slight and superficial reading; therofore, pray 
make the substance and matter of such books your first object, 
and their title pages, indexes, letter, and bindiug, but your 
second. It is the cheracteriatic of @ man of parte ani good 
judgment, to know, and give that degree of attention, that each 
‘object deserves. Whereas littlo minds mistake little objects for 
Great ones, and lavish eway upon the former that time and at- 
tention which only the latter deserve. To such mistakes we 
‘owe the numerous and frivolous tribe of insect-mongers, shell- 
mongers, snd pursuers and driere of butterflies, &o. ‘The strong 
mind distinguishes, not only between the useful and the use- 
leas, but likewise between the ueefal and the curious, He 
applios himeelf intensely to the former; he caly amuses him- 
welf with the latter. Of this little sort of knowledge, which 
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Ihave just hinted st, you will find, at least, ss mach as you 
need wish to know, in a superficial but pretty French book, en~ 
titled, Spectacle de la Nature; which will amuse you while you 
read it, and give you a safficient notion of the varions parte of 
nature: I would advieo you to read it at leisure houra, But 
that part of natare which, Mr Harte tells me, you have begun 
to study, with the Rector magnificus, is of much greater import- 
ance, and deserves much more attention; I mean Astronomy. 
The vast and immense planetary system, the astonishing order 
and regularity of those innumerable worlds, will open a scene 
to you, which not only deserves your attention as a matter of 
curiosity, or rather astoniniinent; but, still more, as it will givo 
you greater, and consequently juster, ideas of thet eternal and 
omnipotent Being, who contrived, made, and still preserves, 
thet univerwe, than all the coritemplation of this, comparatively, 
very littlo orl, which we at presont inbabit, could poasibly givo 
you. Upon this subject Monsiour Fontonello's Pluralité dee 
Mondes, which you may read in two lours’ time, will both in- 
form aud please you, God bless you! Yours. 





LETTER CXXXIXx. 


Dear Bor, London, December the 18th, 0, 8, 1748, 


Tne last four posts Lave brought me no letters, either from 
you or from Mr Harte, at which I am uneasy; notasa Mamma 
would be, but ov a Father should be ; for I do not want your 
letters as billa of liealth, you are young, strong, and healthy, 
and I am consequeutly in no pain about thet; moreover, were 
either you or Mr Harte ill, the other would doubtless write me 
word of it, My impstience for youre or Mr Harte’s lettere 
arises from a very different cause, which is my desire to hear 
frequently of the state and progress of your mind, You are 
now at that critical period of life when every week ought to 
produce fruit or flowers answerable to your culture, which I am 
sure has not been neglected ; and it is by your letters and Mr 
Harte’s accounts of you, that, at this distance, I can only jndge 
yf your gradations to maturity : I desire, therefore, that one of 
you two will not fail to write to me once a week. The same- 
ness of your present way of life, I easily conceive, would not 
make out a very interesting letter to an indifferent bystander ;. 

-but, #0 deeply concerned as I am in the game you are playing, 
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even the least move is to me of importance, and helps me to 
nudge of the final event. 

‘As yon will be leaving Leipsig pretty soon after you eball 
have received this letter, I here rend you one enclosed, to de- 
liver to Mr Marcow, It is te thauk him for hie attention ang 
civility to you during your stay with him: and I tuke it for 
granted that yon will not fail making him the proper compli+ 
ments at parting; for the guoid name thut we leave behind at 
one place often gets before us to aucther, aud iv of great use, Aw 
‘Mr Mascow is wutch koown and esteemed in the Republic of 
letters, L think it would be of advantage to you if you got 
Yettors of recommendation from him to same of the learued mon 
at Berlin. Those testimonials give a lustre which ia nut to be 
denpised, for the most joraut are forced to seri, at least, to 
pay a regard to learning, as the most wicked are to virtue, 
Buch ix their intrinsic worth | 

Your friend Duval dived with me the other day, and com- 
plained most grievonsly that he had not heard frvm you above 
a years I bade him abuse you for it himself; aud advived him 
to do it in verse, which, if he was rea'ly angry, his indignution 
would enable him todo, He accordiugly brought mo yester- 
day tho enclosed reproaches, and challenge, which ho desired 
me to trausmit to you, As this is his first Essay iu English 
Poetry, the inaccuracics in the rhymes, and the numbers, are 
very excusable, He insists, as you will find, upon being 
answered in verse; which I should imagine that you and Afr 
Harte together could bring about ; as the late Lady Dorcbevtor 
used to say, that she and Dr Radcliffe together could cure a 
fover. This is however sure, that it now rests upon you; and 
no man can say what methods Duval may take, if you decline 
his challenge. I ain sensible that you are under some disad~ 
‘vantages in thie proffored combat, Your climate, at thiv time 
of the year especially, delights more in the wood fire than in 
the poetic fire; and 1 conceive the Muses, if there are any at 
Leipwig, to be rather shivering than singing ; nay, J question 
whether Apollo is even known thero as tiod of Verse, or as God 
of Light ; perhaps a little, as God of Physic. These will be 
fair excuses if your performance should fall something short, 
though I do not apprehend it will. 

While you have been at Leipsig, which is a place of study 
more than of pleasure or company, you have hed allopportunities 
of pursuing your studies uninterruptedly ; and have had, I be- 
Hieve, very few temptations to the contrary. But as the case will 
‘be quite different at Berlin, where the splendour and dimipation 
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of « Court, and the beas monde, will present themselves to you 
in gaudy shapes, attractive enough to all young people. Do not 
think now thet, like an old fellow, I am going to advise you to 
reject them, and shut yourself up in your closet : quite the con- 
trary; I advise you to take your share, and enter into them 
with epirit and pleastre ; but then I advise yon, too, to allot 
your time so pradently, as that learning may keep pace with 
pleasure; there is fall time in the course of the day for both, if 
you do but mansge that time right, and like a good economist. 
The whole morning, if diligently and attentively devoted to 
solid studies, will go a great way at the year’s end; and the 
evenings spent in the pleasures of good company, will go as far 
in teeching you a knowledge, not much less necessary than the 
other; I mean the knowledge of the world. Between those two 
necessary studies, that of Books in the morning, and that of the 
‘World in the evening, you see that you will not have one 
minute to squander or slattera away, Nobody ever lent them- 
selves more than I did, when I was young, to the pleasures and 
dissipation of good company; I even did it too much, But 
then, I can assure you, that I always found time for scrious 
stadiea ; and, when I could find it no other way, I took it out 
of my sleep 3 for I resolved always to rise early in the morning, 
however late I went to bed at night ; and this resolution I have 
kept o sacred, that unless when I have been confined ta my 
hed by illness, Ihave not for more than forty years ever been 
in bed at nine o'clock inthe morning ; but commonly up before 
eight. 

When you are at Berlin, remember to speak German a4 
often as you can in company, for everybody there will speak 
French to you unless you let them know that you can spoak 
German, which then they will choose to speak, “Adieu, 


LETTER OXL. 


Duan Bor, London, December the 20th, O. 8. 1748, 

I nucervep, lest Saturday, by three mails which came in at 
once, two letters from Mr Harte, and yours of the 8th, N. B 

It was I who mistook your meaning, with regard to your 
German letters, and not you who expressed it ill, I thought 
it wae the writing of the German character that took up s0 
much of your time, and therefore I advised you, by the frequent 
writing of that character, to make it easy and familiar to you. 
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Bat since it is only the prop“ y and parity of the German 
Aanguage which make your writing it so tedious and laborious, 
I will tell you I shall not be nice upon that article; and did 
fot expect you abould yet be master of all the idioms, dolicacics, 
and pecoliaritics of that difficolt language, That cun only 
come by use, especially frequent speaking; therefore, when 
you ehall be at Beilin, and afterwanls at Turin, whory you will 
Meet many (iormans, pray take all opportauities of conversing 
in German, in order not only te keep what you have got of 
that language, but likewieo to improve aod perfoct yourself in 
it, As to the characters, yon fora them very well, as you 
yourself own, better than your English ones; but then, let mo 
‘esk you this question; Why do you not form yonr Romaa 
characters better? for I maintuin, that it is in evory man’a 
power to write what land ho pleases; and, consequently, that 
he ought to writo a good one, Yuu form, particuluily, your gf 
and your 4} in zigzag, instead of making them strait, us thin, 
0 10; a fault very easily mended, You will not, I beliove, bo 
engry with this little criticiam, whon I tell you, thut, by all the 
accounts I have had of Jato, from Mr Harte and others, this 
‘is the only criticism that you give me occasion to make, Mr 
Harte’s lavt letter, of the 14th, N.S., particularly, makes me 
extremely happy, by assuring me that in ovory reapect you 
do exceedingly well, Iam not afraid, by what I now nay, of 
making you too vain; because I do not think that a just con- 
sciousness, and an honest pride of doing well, oan be callod 
‘vanity; for vanity is either the silly affectation of good qualities 
which one has not, or the sillier pride of what docs not deserve 
commendation in itself. By Mr Harte's account you are got 
‘very near the goal of Greek and Latin; and therefore I cannot 
suppose that, as your sense increases, your endeavours aud your 
speed will slacken, in finishing the small remains of your course, 
Consider what lustre and éclat it will give you, when you rev 
turn here, to be allowed to be the best scholar, of a gentleman, 
in England ; not to mention the real pleasure and solid comfort 
which such knowledge will give you throughout your whole 
life, Mr Harte tella me another thing, which, I owa, I did not 
expect; it is,that when you read alond, or ropeat parts of playa, 
you epeak very properly and distinctly. This relieves me from 
‘(great uneasiness, which I was under upon account of your for- 
mer bad enunciation, Goon, and attend moet diligeatly to this 
important article. It is of all the Graces (and they aro all 
geceesary) the moet necessary one. 

Comte Pertingus, who has been here about 9 fortnight, far 
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from disavowing, confirms all that Mr Harte has said to your 
advantage. He thinks he shall be st Turin much about the 
time of your arrival there, and pleases himself with the hopes 
of being uaeful to you: though, should you get there before 
him, he says that Comte du Perron, with whom yon are a fa- 
vonrite, will take that care. You see by this one instance, and 
in the couse of your life you will see by a miltion of instances, 
of what use 8 good reputation is, and how swift and advan- 
tageous a harbinger it is, wherever one goes, Upon this point, 
too, Mr Harte does yon justice, and tells ine that yon are de- 
sirous of praise from the praiseworthy : thix is a right and 
generous ambition ; and without whieh, I fear, few penple would 
deserve praise. 

But hore let mo, aa an old etager upon tho theatre of 
the world, suggest ono consideration to you; which in, to et 
teod your desire of praise a little beyond the strictly praise- 
worthy; or else you may be apt to discover too much contempt 
for at least three parts in five of the world; who will never 
forgive it you, In the mass of mankind, I fear, there is too 
great a majority of fools and knaves ; who, singly from their 
number, must to & certain degroe be respectod, though they are 
dy no moans respectable. And & man who will show every 
knave or fool that he thinks him such, will engage in a most 
Taiuous war, against nimbers much superior to those that he 
and his allies can bring into the field. Abhor a knave, and 
Pity a fool, in your hoart; but let neither of them, unnecessarily, 
fee that you do eo. Some coimplaisance and attention to fools 
is pradent, and not mean : as a silent abhorrence of individual 
knavea ia often necessary, and not criminal. 

‘As you will now soon part with Lord Palteney, with whom, 
during your stay together at Leipsig, I suppose you have 
formed. @ connection ; I imagine that you will continue it by 
Tettors, which I would advise you to do, They tell me ho is 
good-natured, and does not want parts; which are of themselves. 
two good reasons for keeping it up ; but there is aleo a third 
reason, which, in the course of the world, is uot to be despised: 
his father cannot live long, and will leave him au immense 
fortane ; which, in all events, will make him of some conse- 
quence, and if he hes parts into the bargain, of very great con- 
sequence ; so thet his frieadship may be extremely well worth 
your cultivating, especially as it will not cost you above one 
letter in cne month, 

T do not know whether this letter will find you at Leipsig ; 
at least, it ia the last that I shall direct there. My next, to 
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sither you or Mr Harte, will be directed to Berlin; but, as I do 
‘not know to what honse or street there, I suppose it will remain 
at the post-house till you send for it. Upon your arrival at 
Berlin you will send me your particular direction ; and alea, 
pray he minnte in your accounts of your reception there by 
those whom recommend you to, aa well an by thore to whou 
they present you. Remember, ton, that yon are going to a 
polite und literate Court, where the Graces will beat introduce 
you. 

Adien, Gud bless you! a1 
mmy love, a8 tach a8 you now enjoy 








uu continne to deserve 


P.S. Lady Chesterfield bida me tell yon, that she decidea 
entirely in yonr favour, againat Mr Grey eukop, nul even ngainat 
herself; for sho doca not think that whe could at thin time 
write either so gud a character, or so good German. Pray 
write her a German letter upon that subject; in which you 
may tell her, that, like the rest of the world, you approve of 
her judgment, beeaune it ix in your favour; and that you true 
Germans cannot allow Dunes to be competent judges of your 
language, &c, 








LETTER CXLI. 


Dear Boy, ‘London, Deernber the 30th, 0. 8. 1748. 


I pirect this letter to Borlin, where, I pone, it will either 
find you, or, at least, wait but a very little time for yon, I 
cannot help being anxious for your kuccess, at thin your firnt 
appearance upon tho great stage of the world; for thongh the 
spectators are always candid enough to give great allowances 
and to show great indulgence to a new actor, yot from tho first 
itpressions which he makes upon them, they are apt to decide, 
in their own minda at least, whether he will ever be e good 
one or not: if he seems to understand what he saya, by speak- 
ing it properly ; if be is attentive to his part, instead of staring 
negligently about ; snd if, upon the whole, he seems smabitious 
to please, they willingly pass over little awkwardnesses and 
accuracies, which they ascribe to a commendable modesty in a 
young and unexperienced actor. They pronoauce that he will 
be a good one in time; and by the encouragement which they 
give him, make him #o the sooner. This, I hope, will be your 
‘case: you have sense enough to understand your part; a con- 

_stant attention, and ambition to excel in it, with a careful observ. 
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ation of the beat actors, will inevitably qualify you, if not for 
the first, at least for considerable parts, 

Your dress (as insignificant a thing as dress is in iteelf) is 
now become an object worthy of some attention ; for, I confess, 
I cannot help forming some opinion of a man’s sense and 
character from Lis dreas ; and, I believe, most people do as well 
aa myself. Any affectation whatsoever in dress implies, in my 
mind, @ flaw in the understanding. Most of our young fellows 
here, display some character or otlier by their dress; some 
‘Affect the tremendous, and woar a great and fiercely cocked hat, 
an enormous sword, a short waistcoat, and a black cravat: 
these I should be almost tempted to swear the peace against, in 
my own defence, if I were not convinced that they are but, 
meek asses in lions’ skina. Others go in brown frocka, leather 
broeches, great oakon cudgels in their hands, their hate un- 
cocked, aud their hair unpowdored ; and imitate grooms, stage- 
coachmen, and country bumkins, so well in their outsides, that 
I do not make the least donbt of their resembling them equally 
in their insides. A man of senso carefully avoids any particalar 
character in his dress; he is accurately clean for his own 
but all the rest is for other people's. He dreases as well, and in 
the same manner, as the people of sense and fashion of thu 
ploce where he ia, If he dresses better, as he thinks, that ia, 
more than they, he is a fop; if he dresses worse, he is unpar- 
douably negligent: but of the two, I would rather have a young 
fellow too much than too little dreased ; the excess on that side 
will wear off, with a little age and reflection ; but if he is neg- 
ligent at twenty, le will be a sloven et furty, and stink at filty 
years old. Dress yourself fine, where others are fine; and plain, 
‘where others are plain ; but take care, always, that your clothes 
are well made, and fit you, for otherwise they will give you a 
very awkward air, When you are once well dressed for the 
day, think no more of it afterwards ; and without any stiffness 
for fear of discomposing that dress, let all your motions be as 
easy and natural as if you had no clothes on at all, So much 
for dress, which I maintain to be a thing of consequence in the 
polite world. 

As to Manners, Good Breeding, and the Graces, I have so 
often entertained you upon these important subjects, that I can 
add nothing to what I have formerly said, Your own good 
‘enge will suggest to you the substance of them ; and observa- 
‘don, experience, and good company, ths several modes of them. 
Your great vivacity, which I hear of from many people, will ba 
20 hindrance to your pleasing in good company ; on the cone 
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‘wary, will be of zee to you, if tempered by Good Breeding, and 
accompanied by the Graces. But then, I suppose your vivacity 
‘to be a vivacity of parts, and not = constitutional restlessness ; 
for the most disagreeable composition that I know in the world 
is that of strong animal epitite, with a cold gonius, Such a 
fellow is troublesoiely active, frivolously husy, foolishly lively ; 
talks much, with little meaning, and laughs more, with less 
reason: whereas, in my opinion, a warm and lively gonius, 
with a cool constitution, is the perfection of human nature, 

Do what yon will, at Berlin, provided you do but do some- 
thing all day long. All that I desire of you ig, that you will 
never elattern away one minute in idleness and in doing no- 
thing. When you are not in company, learn what cither books, 
masters, or Mr Harte, can toach you; and when you are in 
company, learn (what company only can teach you) the charac. 
ters and manners of mankind. I really evk your pardon for 
giving yon this advice ; because, if you are a rational croatare, 
and a thinking being, as I supposo and verily beliove you are, 
it must be unnecessary, and to a certain degree injurious, If 
I did not know by experince that some mon pags thair whole 
time in doing nothing, I should not think it powsible for any 
being, superior to Monsieur Deecartes’s Automaton, to equan- 
der away, in absolute idlences, one aingle minuto of that small 
portion of time which is allotted ua in this world. 

T have lately seen one Mr Cranmer, 8 very sensible merchant, 
who told me he had dined with you, and scen yon often at 
Leipsig. And yesterday I saw an old footman of mine, whom 
I made s Messenger, who told mo that ho lad seen you last 
August. You will easily imagine that I was not the less glad 
to vee them, because they hadeeen you ; and I examined them 
both narrowly, in their respective departmonts; the former as 
to your mind, the latter as to your body. Mr Cranmer gave 
me great patisiaction, not only by what he told me of himeelf 
concerning you, but by what he was commissioned to tell me 
from Mr Mascow. As he speaks German perfectly himeelf, I 
asked him how you spoke it, and he assured mo very well, for 
the time, and thet a very little more practice would make you 
perfectly master of it, The messenger told me you were much 
grown, and to the beat of his guess, within two inches as tall as 
Tam,  Thst you were plump, and looked healthy and strong ; 
which was all I could expect or hope, from the eagacity of the 
person. 

eend you, my deer child (and yon will not doubt), very 
sincerely, the wishes of the scason. May you deserve a great 
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number of happy New-years; and, if you deserve, may you 
hhave them! Many New-years, indeed, you may see, but happy 
ones you cannot see without deserving them, These, Virtue, 
Honour, and Knowledge, alone can merit, alone can procure, 
Dis tibi dent annos, de ts nai cetera sumes,! was a pretty piece 
of postical flattery, whore it was said; I hope that in time it 
may bo no flattery when said to you. But I assure you that, 
whenever I cannot apply the latter part of the line to you with 
truth, I eball neither say, think, nor wizh the former. Adien. 


LETTER CXLIL. 


Dear Boy, London, January the 10th, 0. 8. 1749. 


I wave received your letter of the 31st December, N, 8. 
Your thanks for my present, ae you call it, exceed the value of 
the present ; but the use which you assure me that you will 
make of it is the thanks which I desire to receive, Due atten- 
tion to the inside of books, and due contempt for the outside, ia 
the props relation between a man of sense and his books, 

Now that you aro going a little more into the world, f will 
take thin oocasion to explain my intentions as to your future 
expenses, that you may know what you have to expect from me, 
and make your plan ecoordiugly. I shall neither deny nor 
grudge you any money, that inay be necessary, for either your 
improvement or your pleasures ; X mean, the pleasures of a 
rational being, Under the head of Improvement, I mean the 
‘dest Books, and the best Masters, cost whet they will; I also 
moan, all the expense of lodgings, coach, dress, servants, &o,, 
which, according to the several places where you may be, shall 
be respectively necessary, to enable you to keep the best com- 
pany. Under tho head of rational Pleasures, { comprehend, 
First, proper charities, to real and compassionate objects of it; 
Secondly, proper presenta, to those to whom you are obliged, 
or whom you desire to oblige ; Thirdly, a conformity of expense 
to that of the company which you keep ; as in public spectacles, 
your share of little entertainments; « few pistoles at games of 
mere commerce ; and other incidental calls of good company. 
The only two articles which I will never supply, are the pro- 
fasion of low riot, and the idle lavishness of negligence and lazi- 
ness, A fool squander awey, without credit or advantage to 


trot Msy fe gods give thee years, fer other advantages thon wilt sooure 
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himeelf, more than a man of eense spends with both. ‘Tho Int- 
ter employs hie money as he does his timo, and never spends a 
shilling of the one, nor a minute of the other, but in something 
that is cither useful or rationally pleasing to himself or others, 
The former buya whatever he does not want, and doos not pay 
for what he docs want. Le cannot withstand tho charms of » 
toy-shop ; enuff-boxes, watcher, heads of canes, &c., aro his de- 
struction, His e-rvanta and tradeston conspire with his own 
indolence to cheat him ; and in a very little time, he is aston- 
feed, in tho midat of all bis ridiculous superfluities, to find 
elf in want of all tho real comfurts and necessarica of life. 
Without care and method, the largest fortune will not, and with 
them, almost the smalicst will, supply all noccrsary expenses, 
As far as you can possibly, pay ready money for everything you 
buy, and avoid hills, Pay that money, ton, younelf, and not 
through tho hands of any servant, who always cither stipulates 
poundage, or requires a preseut for his good word, as they call 
it, Where you must have bills (ax for meat and drink, clothes, 
ke), pay them regularly overy iouth, and with your own 
hand. Never, frow a mistaken ecouomy, buy a thing you do 
not want, because it is cheap; or from a xilly pride, because it 
is dear, Keep an account, in a book, of all that you receive 
and of all that you pay, for no man wh knows what he ro- 
ceives and what he pays ever runs out. 1 do not mean that 
you should keep an account of tho shillingy and half-crowns 
which you way spend in chair-hire, operas, &c.; thoy are un- 
worthy of the time, aud of the ink that they would consume ; 
Jeave such minuties to dull, puunywise follows ; but romembor, 
in economy, as well as in every other part of life, to have the 
proper attention to proper objects, and the proper contempt for 
Tittle ones, A stroug mind sees things in their trae proportior 
weak one views them through a tnagnifying inedium ; whi 
like the microscope, makes an elephaut of a flea ; magnifies all 
little objects, but cannot recvive great ones. I have known 
many a man pass for a mixer, by saving a penny, and wrangling 
for two pence, who was undoing himself at the gamo time, hy 
living abovo his incotne, aud not attending to essontial articles 
which were above his portée, The sure characteristic of a sound 
and etivog mind is, to find in everything those certain bounda, 
quos ultra citrave nequit consistere rectum.' These boundaries 
‘are marked out by a very fine line, which only good sense and 
attention can discover ; it is much too fine for vulgar eyes, In 
‘Manners, this line is Good Breeding ; beyond it, ie troublesome 
" Which on either side form the limita of right conduct. 
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ceremony ; short of it, is anbecoming negligence and inattention. 
In Morals, it divides ostentatious Puritanism from criminal 
Relaxation. 0 Roligion, Superstition from Impiety; and, in 
short, every virtne from its kindred vice or weakness. I think 
you havo sense enough to discover the line : keep it always in 
your eye, and learn to walk upon it; rest upon Mr Harte, and he 
‘will poize you, till you are able to go alone, By the way, there 
are fewer people who walk well upon that line,than upon the slack 
rope; and therefore a good performer shines so much the more. 

Your friend, Comte Pertingue, who constantly inquires after 
you, has written to Compte Salmour, the Governor of the 
‘Academy at Turin, to prepare a room for you there, immedinte- 
ly after the Ascension ; and has recommended you to him, in a 
manner which I hope you will give him no reason to repent or 
be sshamed of, As Compte Salmour’s son, now residing at the 
Hague, is wy particular acquaintance, I sball have regular and 
anthentic accounts of all that you do at Tarin. 

During your sty at Berlin, { expect that you should inform 
yourself thoroughly of the present state of the Civil, Military, 
‘end Eoclesiastioal government of the King of Prossia’s domin- 
ions, particularly of the Military, which is upon a better foot- 
ing in that country than in any other in Europe. You wilk 
attend at the reviews, eee the troops exercise, and inquire into 
the number of troops and companies in the reapective regiments 
of horse, foot, and dragoons ; the numbers and titles of the 
commissioned and noncommissioned Officers in the several 
troops and companies ; and also, take care to learn the techuical 
military terms in the German language: for, tlough you are 
not to be a military meu, yet these military matters are ao fre- 
quently the subjects of conversation, that you will look very 
awkwardly if you are ignorant of them. ‘Moreover, they are 
commonly the objects of negotiation, and as such fall within your 
futare profession, You must also inform yourself of the reform- 
ation which the King of Prussia hes lately made in the law ; 
by which he has both lessened the number and shortened the 
duration of lawsuits: s great work, and worthy of so great a 
Prince! As he is indisputably the ablest Prince in Europe, 
every part of his government desorves your most diligent in- 
quiry aud your most serious attention. It mast be owned 
‘thet you set out well, as @ young Politician, by beginning at 
Berlin, and then going to Turin, where you will see the next 
blest Monerch to thot of Praasia; so that, if you are capable 
of making political reflections, those two Princes will furnish 
you with sufficient matter for them. 
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T would have you endeavour to get soquainted with 
Monsieur de Maupertuie, who is so eminently distinguished by 
ail kinds of learning and merit, that one should be both sorry 
and ashamed of having been even a day in the samo place with 
him, and not to have ecen him. If you ehould have no other 
way of being introduced to him, I will send you a letter from 
hence. Monsieur Caguoni, at Berlin, to whom J know you aro 
recommended, is a very able man of business, thoroughly in- 
formed of every part of Europe: and lis acquaintance, if you 
deserve and improve it as you should do, may bo of great uso 
to you. 

Remember to take the bet dancing-master at Berlin, more 
to teach you to sit, stand, and walk gracefully, than to dance 
fiuely. The Graces, the Graces ; remoinber the Graces! Adieu. 


LETTER CXLII. 


Dear Bor, London, January the 24th, O, 8. 1749, 


I mave received your letter of the 12th, N.&, in which I 
‘was surprised to find no mention of your approaching journey 
to Berlin, which, according to the first plan, was to bo on the 
‘20th, N.S,, and upon which supposition I have for somo time 
directed my letter to you and Mr arte at Berlin. I shonid 
be glad that yours were more minute, with regard to your 
motions and transactions; and I desire that, for tho futuro, they 
maey contain accounts of what, and whom, you sce and hear, in 
your several places of residence ; for I interest myself as much 
in the company you keep, and the pleasures you take, au inthe 
studiea you pursue; and therefore equally desire to be informed 
of thei all, Another thing I desire, which is, that you will 
acknowledge my letters by their dates, that I may know which 
you do and which you do not receive. 

As you found your brain considerably offected by the cold, 
you were very prudent not to turn it to poetry in that situation ; 
‘and not lese judicious in declining the borrowed aid of a stove, 
whosu famigation, instead of inspiration, would, at best, have 
produced what Mr Pope calls a souterkin of wit. I will show 
your letter to Duval, by way of justification for not answering 
his challenge; and I think be must allow the validity of it ; for 
a frozen brain is es unfit to answer « challenge in postry, as & 
blunt sword is for single combat, 

‘You may, if you please, and therefore I flatter myself that 

You. Ie 6 
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you will, profit considerably by your stay st Berlin, in the 
articles of Manners and useful knowledge. Atteution to what 
You will ses and hear there, together with proper inquiries, and = 
little care and method in taking notes of what is most material, 
‘will procare you much usefal knowledge. Many young people 
are 00 light, 20 dissipsted, and so incurious, that they can hardly 
de ssid to see what they eee, or hear what they hear; that is, 
they Lear in 20 superficial and inattentive a manner, that they 
might as well not seo or hear atall. For instance, if they see 
a public building, as @ College, an Hospitel, an Arsenal, &., 
they content themselves witb the first coup d'aif, and neither 
take the time nor the trouble of informing themselves of the 
meterial parts of them ; which are, the constitution, the rales, 
and the order and economy in the inside, You will, I hope, go 
deoper, and make your way into the substance of things. For 
example, should you see a regiment reviewed at Berlin or 
Potedam, instead of contenting yourself with the general glitter 
of the collective corpe, and seying. par manidve Pacquit, that ig 
‘very fine ; I hopo you will ask, what number of troops or com- 
panies it consists of; what number of Officers of the Etat 
‘Major, and what number of Subaliens ; how many Bas Oficiers, 
or noncommisaioned Officers, as Sergeants, Corporals, Anspessades, 
Srey Corporals, co. their pay, their clothing, and by whom; 
whother by the Colonels or Captains, or Commissaries appointed 
for that purpose ; to whom they are accountable, the method of 
reorniting, completing, &c. 

‘The same fu Civil Matters: inform yourself of the juriedio- 
tion of e Court of Justice ; of the rales, and members, and en- 
dowments of « College, or an Academy, and not only of the 
dimensions of the respective edifices: and let your letters to me 
contain these informations, in proportion as you soquire them, 

I often reflect, with tho most flattering hopes, how proud I 
aball be of you, if you should profit as you may, by the oppor- 
‘tunities which you have bad, still have, and will bave, of arriv- 
ing at perfection; and, on the other hand, with dread of the 
grief and shame you will give me, if you do not. May the 
first be the caso. God bless you! 


LETTER CXLIV. 


Dzaz Bor, ‘London, September tha 27th, 0, 8. 1748. 
‘You are now come to an age capable of reflection, and I 
hope you will do, what however few people at your age do, 
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exert it, for your own sake, in the search of truth and sound 
knowledge, I will confess (for I am not unwilling to discover 
iny secreta to you) that it ia not many yeare since have pro- 
eumed to reflect for myself, Till sixteen or seventeon, I had 
no reflection; and, for many years after that, I mado no use of 
what I had. I adopted the notions of the books I read, or the 
company I kept, without examining whether they were jnet or 
not; and I rather chose to run the risk of cary error, than to 
take the time and trouble of investigating truth, Thus, partly 
from laziness, partly from dissipation, and partly from the maw- 
raise honte of rejecting fashionable notions, I was (as I have 
since found) hurried away by prejudices, instead of being 
guided by reason; and quietly cherished error, instoad of seok- 
ing for trath. But, since I have taken the trouble of reasoning 
for myself, end have had the courage to own that I do so, you 
canuct imagine how much my notions of things are alterud, and 
in how different a light I now ece them, from that in which I 
formerly viewed them through the docoitful modium of pre- 
jadice or authority, Nay, I may possibly still retain many 
‘errors, which, from long habit, have perhaps grown into real 
opinions; for it in very difficult to dintinguish habits, oarly no- 
quired and loug entertained, from the result of our reason and 
reflection, 

My first. prejudice (for I do not montion the prejudices of 
boys und women, such as hobgobling, glouts, droams, spilling 
salt, &c.) wan my classical cuthusiasm, which I received from 
the books I read, und the mastera who explained them to mo, 
I was convinced there had been no cominon sense nor common 
honesty in the world for these last fifteen hundred years; but 
that they ware totally extinguished with the ancient Greek and 
Roman governmenta. Homer and Virgil could have no faults, 
because they were ancient; Milton and Testo could have no 
tnerit, because they were modern. And I could al:nost have 
said, with regard to the ancicnts, what Cicero, very absurdly 
and unbecomingly fur # philosopher, says with regard to Plato, 
Cum quo ervare malim quam cum aliis rect entire! Whereas 
now, without any extraordinary effort of genins,I have dis- 
covered, that nature was the same three thousand years ago, as 
it ig at present; thet men were but men then as well aa now; 
that modes and customs very often, but that human natare is 
always the same. And I can no more suppose, that men were 
Detter, braver, or wiser, fifteen hundred or three thousand years 
‘ago, thaa E can suppose that the animals or vegetables were 

+ With wham I would rather err than be currect with other men. 
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better then than they are now. I dare azsert, too, in defiance 
of the favonrers of the ancients, that Homer's Hero, Achillea, 
was both a brute and a scoundrel, and consequently an impro- 
per character for the Hero of an Epic Poem; he had so little 
regard for his country, that he would not act in defence of it, 
because he hed quarrelled with Agamemnon about a w——o; 
sod then afterwards, enimated by private resentment only, he 
went about killing people basely,I will call it, becaueo he knew 
hiweelf invulnerable; and yet, invulnerable as he was, he wore 
the atrongest armour in tho world; which I humbly apprehend 
to be a blunder; for a horeshoe clapped to his vulnerable heel 
would have been sufficient, On the other hand, with enbmis- 
sion to the favourers of the moderns, I assert, with Mr Dryden, 
that the Devil ie in truth the Hero of Milton’s poom: his plan, 
which he lays, pursues, and at last exeoutes, being the subject 
of the Poem. From all which considerations, I impartially 
conclude, that the ancients had their excellencies aud their de- 
focts, thelr virtues and their vices, just like the moderns: 
pedantry and affectation of learning decide clearly in favour of 
the former; vanity and ignorance, as peremptorily, in favour 
of the latter. Religious prejudices kept pace with my classical 
ones; and there was 8 time when I thought it impossible for 
the honestest man in the world to be saved, out of the pale of 
the Church of England: not considering that matters of opinion 
do not depend upon the will; and that it is as natural, and as 
allowable, that another man should differ in opinion from me, 
aa that I should differ from him; and that, if we are both sin- 
cere, wo are both blameless; and should consequently have 
matual indulgence for each other. 

The next prejudices I adopted were those of the beau monde 5 
in which, as I was determined to shine, I took what are com- 
monly called the genteel vices to be necessary. I had heard 
them reckoned so, and without farther inquiry, I believed it; 
or, at least, should have been ashamed to have denied it, for 
fear of exposing myself to the ridicule of those whom I con- 
sidered as the models of fine gentlemen. But I am now neither 
‘ashamed nor afraid to assert, that those genteel vices, as they 
are falsely called, are only 60 many blemishea in the character 
of even a man of the world, and what is called a fine gentle- 
man, and degrade him in the opinions of those very people, to 
whom he hopes to recommend himself by them. Ney, this 
prejudice often extends so far, that 1 have known people pre- 
tend to vices they had not, instead of carefally concealing those 
they had, 
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Use and assert your own reason; reflect, examine, and 
analyze everything, in order to farm a sound and mature jadg- 
ment; let no evroc epa impose upon your understanding, mis- 
lead your actions, or dictate your conversation. Be carly what, 
if you are not, you will, when too late, wish you had been, 
Consult your reason betimes: I do not say that it will always 
prove an unerring guide, for human roasou is not infallible ; 
dat it will prove the least erring guide that you can follow. 
Books and conversstion may assist it, but adopt neithor 
blindly and implicitly; try both by that beet rule, which God 
haa given to direct us, Reason, Of all the troubles, do not de- 
cline, as many people do, that of thinking. The herd of man- 
kind can hardly be said to think; their notions are almost all 
adoptive; and, in goneral, I belive it is better that it should 
be 0, a8 such common prejudices contribuw more to ordor 
and quiet, than their own soparate reasoning would do, un- 
cultivated and unimproved as they are, We havo many of 
those useful prejudices in this country, which I should be very 
sorry to see removed. The good Protestant conviction, that 
the Popo is both Autichrist, and the Whore of Babylon, is a 
more effectual preservative, in thie country, against Popory, 
oer all the solid and unanewcrablo arguments of Chilling- 
worth, 

The idle story of the Pretender’s having been introduced in 
 warmingpan, into the Queen’s bed, though as dostituto of all 
probability as of all foundation, has been much moro prejudicial 
to the cause of Jacobitism, than all that Mr Locke and thers 
have written, to show the unreasonableness and absurdity of 
the doctrines of indefeasible hereditary right, and uolinitod 
passive obedience. And that ailly, sanguine notion, which is 
firmly entertained here, thet one Englishman can boat three 
Frenchmen, encourages, and has sometimes onabled ono Eng- 
lisman, in reality, to beat two. 

‘A Frenchman ventures his life with alocrity pour Thonneur 
du Roi; were you to change the object, which he has been 
taught to have in view, and tell him that it was pour le bien de 
Ja Patrie, he would very probably run away. Such groea, local 
prejudices prevail with the herd of mankind; and do not im- 
pose upon cultivated, informed, and reflecting minds: bat then 
there are notions equally false, though not eo glaringly absurd, 
which are entertained by people of euperior and improved um- 
derstandings, merely for want of the necessary paina to inves- 
tigate, the proper attention to examine, and the penetration 
requisite to determine the trath, Those ere the prejudices 
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which I would have yon guard against, by » manly exertion 
and attention of your ressoning facalty. To mention one in- 
stance, of a thousand that I could give you—It is general 
prejudice, and has been propagated for these sixteen hundred 
yeara, that Arts and Sciences cannot flourish under an absolute 
government; and that Genins mast necessarily ba cramped 
where Freedom is restrained, This sounds plaunible, but is 
false iu fact, Mechanic arts, as Agriculture, Manufactures, &c., 
will indeed be discouraged, where the profits and property are, 
from the nature of the government, insecure. Dut why the de- 
spotiem of = government should cramp the genius of a Mathe- 
matioian, an Astronomer, a Poet, or an Orator, I confers I never 
could discover. It may indeed deprive the Poet, or the Orator, 
of the liberty of treating of certain subjects in the manner they 
would wish; but it leaves them eubjects enough to exert genius 
upon, if they have it, Can an anthor with reason complain 
thet he is cramped and shackled, if he is not at liberty to pub- 
lish blasphemy, bawdry, or sedition? all which are equally pro- 
hibited in the freest governments, if they are wise and well- 
regulated ones. This is the present general complaint of the 
French authors; but, indeed, chiefly of the bad ones. No won- 
der, say they, that England produces ao many great geniuses ; 
people there may think as they please, and publish what they 
think, Very trae; but who hinders them from thinking os they 
please? If, indeed, they think in a manner destructive of all 
religion, morality, or good manners, or to the disturbance of the 
State ; en absolute government will certainly more effectually 
prohibit them from, or punish them for, publishing such thoughts, 
than a free one could do. But how does that cramp the genius 
of an epio, dramatic, or lyric Poct ? Or how doea it corrupt the 
eloquence of an Orator, in the Pulpit or at the Bar? The 
number of good French authors, such as Corneille, Racine, 
Moliere, Boileau, and La Fontaine, who seemed to dispate it 
with the Augustan age, flourished under the deapotiam of Lewis 
XIV. ; and the celebrated authors of the Augustan age did not 
shine, till after the fetters were riveted upon the Roman people 
by that cruel and worthless Emperor. The revival of letters 
waa not owing, either, to any free government, but to the en- 
couragement and protection of Leo X. and Francis I. ; the one 
a absolute a Pope, and the other as despotic a Prince, as ever 
reigned. Do not mistake, and imagine that, while I am only 
exposing a prejudice, E am speaking in favour of arbitrary 
power; which from my soul I abhor, and look upon es a gross 
and criminal violation of the natural rights of mankind, Adieu. 
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LETTER CXLY. 


Dean Bor, London, February the 28th, 0. 8. 1719, 

1 was very much pleased with the account that yon gave 
me of your reception at Berlin ; but I waa still better pleased 
with the account which Mr Hlarte sent me of your manner of 
receiving that reception ; for he says you behaved yourself to 
those crowned heads, with all tho respect and modesty dus to 
them ; but, at the samo time, without being any more embar- 
rassed than if yon had been conversing with your equala, 
‘This easy reepect is the perfection of good breeding, whioh no- 
thing but superior good sense, or a long usngo of the world,can 
produce; and as in your case it could not be the latter, it ina 
ploasing indication to mo of the formor. 

You will now, in the course of » few months, have beon 
rubbed at three of the considerable Courts of Europe,—Berlia, 
Dresden, and Vienna; so that I hope you will arrive at Turin 
tolerably smooth, and fit for the last polish, Thero you may 
get the best ; there being no Court, I know of, that forme more 
well-bred and agresable people. Remember now, that good 
breeding, genteel carriage, address, and cven dress (to 4 certain 
degree) are become serious objecta, and deserve a part of your 
attention, 

‘The day, if well employed, is Jong enough for them all. One 
half of it beatowed upon your etudies, and your exercises, will 
finish your mind and your body ; the remaining part of it, 
spent in good company, will form your mannors, and complete 
your character, What would I not give, to have you road 
Demosthenes critically in the morning, and understand him 
better than anybody ; at noon, behave yourself bettor than any 
petson at Court; and, in the evenings, trifle more sgreeably 
than anybody in mixed companies? All this you may compass 
if you pleass ; you have the means, you have the opportunities, 
Employ them, for God’s sake, while you may, and sake your- 
self that all-accomplished man that I wish to have you, It en- 
tirely depends apon these two years ; they are the decisive ones. 

I send you here enclosed, s letter of reodmmendation to 
Monsiour Capello, at Venice, which you will deliver him im- 
mediately upon your arrival, accompanying it with oompli- 
menta from me to him and Madame, both whom you have 
seen here, He will, I am sure, be both very civil and very 
usefal to you there, as he will also be afterwards at Bome, 
where he is appointed to go Ambassador, By the way, wher- 
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ever you are, I would advise you to frequent, sa mach as you 
can, the Venetian Ministers, who are always better informed of 
the Courts they reside et than any other Minister, the strict 
and regular accounts, which they are obliged to give to their 
own government, making them very diligent and inquisitive, 

‘You will stay et Venice as long as the Carnival lasts; for 
though I am impatient to have you at Torin, yet 1 would wish 
you to see thoroughly all thet ia to be seen at so singular » 
place a8 Venice, and at so showieh a time ea the Camival, 
‘You will take, also, particular care to view all those meetings 
of the government, which strangers are allowed to see, aa the 
Assembly of the Senate, &. ; and likewise, to inform yourself 
of that peculiar and intricate form of government, There are 
books that give an account of it, among which the best is, 
Amelot de la Houssaye : this I would advise you to read previ-” 
ously ; it will uot only give you a general notion of that von- 
stitation, but also furnish you with materials for proper ques- 
tions and oral informations upon the place, which are always 
the best. There are likewise many very valuable remaing, in 
sculpture and paintings of the best masters which deserve your 
attention. 

LT enppoae you will be at Vienng as soon as this letter will 
get thither ; and I suppose, too, that I must not direct above 
one more to you there, After which, my next shall be directed 
to you at Venice, the only place where a letter will be likely to 
find you, till you are et Turin ; but you may, and I desiro that 
you will, write to me, from the several places in your way, from 
whence the post goes. 

I will send you some other letters, for Venice, to Vienna, or 
to your Banker at Venice, to whom you will, upon your arrival 
there, send for them: for I will take care to have you so ree 
commended from place to place, that you shall not ran through 
them, as most of your countrymen do, without the advantege 
of seeing and knowing what best deserves to be seen and 
known ; I mean, the Men and the Manners. 

God bless you, and make you answer my wishes; I will 
now ‘say, my hopes! Adieu. 





LETTER OXLVI, 
Dear Bor, 
I pragcr thia letter to your Banker at Venice, the surest 
place for you to meet with it, though I suppose it will be there 
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tome tins before you; for, a your intermediate stay anywhere 
ele will be at short, “and aa the post from hence, in this season. 
of Easterly winds, is uncertain, 1 direct no more letters to 
‘Vienna; where I hope both you and Mr Harte will have receiv- 
ed the two letters which I sent you respectively ; with letter 
of recommendation to Monsieur Capello at Venice. which was 
enclosed in mine to you. I will suppose, too, that the inland 
post, on your side of the water, has not done you justice ; for I 
received but one single letter from you, and one from Mr Harte, 
during your whole stay at Berlin; from whenos I hoped for, 
and expected, very particular accounts. 

I persuade myself, that the time you stay st Venice will 
be properly employed, in seeing all that is to be seen at that 
extraordinary place ; and in conversing with people who can 
inform you, not of the raree-shows of the town, but of the oou- 
stitution of the government ; for which purposo I aund you the 
enclosed letters of recommendation from Sir James Gray, the 
King's Resident at Venice, but who is now in England, Thowo, 
with mine to Monsieur Capello, will carry you, if you will go, 
into all the best company at Venice, 

But the important point, and the important place, i 
for there I propose your staying a couviderable timo, 
your studies, lea your exercives, and form your 
own I am not without my anxicty for the consequence of your 
stay there, which must be either very good or very bad. To 
you it will be entirely anew sceue, Wherever you have hithar- 
‘to been, you have conversed chiefly with people wieor and dis- 
creeter than yourself, and have been equally out of the way 
of bad advice or bad example; Wut, in the Academy at Turin, 
you will probably meet with both, considering the variety of 
young fellows of about your own ago ; among whom, it is to bo 
‘expected, that some will be dissipated and idle, others vieions 
and profligate. I will believe, till the coutrary appears, that you 
have sagacity enough to distinguish the good from the bad 
characters ; and both sense and virtue enough to shun the lat- 
ter, and connect yourself with the former: but, however, for 
greater secarity, and for your sake alone, I must acquaint you, 
‘that I have sent positive ordera to Mr Harte to carry yon off, 
instantly, to » place which I havenamed to him, upon the very first 
symptom which he shall discover in you, of Drinking, Gaming, 
‘Idlenees, or Disobedience to his orders; so that, whether Mr 
‘Harte informs me or not of the particulars, I shall be able to 
judge of your conduct in general, by the time of your stay at 
Torin, If i is short I shall know why ; and I promise you, 
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that you shail soon find that I do: but, if Mr Harte leta you 
continue there as long ae I propose you should, I shall then be 
convinced that you make the proper use of your time, which is 
the only thing I have to ask of you. One year is the most 
that I propose you shonld stay at Torin ; and that year, if you 
employ it well, perfects you. One year more of your Jate ap- 
plication, with Mr Harte, will complete your Classical stodies. 
You will be, likewise, master of your exercises in that time; 
and will have formed yourself so well at that Court, as to be fit 
to appear advantageously at any other. These will be the 
happy effects of your year's stay at Turin, if you bebave and 
apply yourself there as you have done at Leipsig ; but, if either 
ill advice, or ill example, affect and seduce you, yon are ruined 
for ever, I look upon that year as your decisive year of proba- 
tion ; go through it well, and you will be all-accomplished, aud 
fixed in my tenderest affection for ever: bat, ehould the con- 
tagion of vice or idleness lay hold of you there, your character, 
your fortune, my hopes, and, consequently, my favour, are all 
blasted, and you are undone. The more I love you now, 
the good opinion that I have of you, the greater will be my 
indignation, if I should have reason to change it. Hitherto 
you have had every possible proof of my affection, because you 
have dowerved it : but, when you cease to deserve it, you may 
expect every possible mark of my resentment. To leave no~ 
thing doubtfal, upon this important point, I will tell you fairly, 
beforehand, by what rale I shall judge of your conduct, By 
‘Mr Harte's account, He will not, I am sare, ney, I will say 
more, he cannot be in the wrong with regard to you. He can 
have no other view but your good; and you will, I am sure, 
allow that he must be a Letter judge of it than you oan possibly 
be, at your age. While he is satisfied, I shall be, 90 too ; but 
whenever he is dissatisfied with you, I shall be much more so. 
Ifhe complains, you must be guilty; and Z shall not have tho 
least regard for anything that you may allege in your own de- 
fence, yi 

I will now tell you what I expect and insist upon from you 
at Turin: First, That you pursue your Clessical and other 
studiea, every moming, with Mr Harte, as long and in what- 
ever manner Mr Harte absll be pleased to require: Secondly, 
That you learn, nninterruptedly, your exercises, of riding, danc- 
ing, and fencing: Thirdly, That you make yourself master of 
the italian language: and lastly, That yon pass your evenings 
in the best company. 1 also require o strict conformity to the 
hours and rales of the Academy. If you will but finish your 
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year in this manner at Turin, I have nothing farther to ask of 
you; and I will give you everything that you oan atk of me: 
you shall after that be outirely your own master; I shail think 
you safo; shail lay aside all anthority over you; and friendship 
ahall be our mutoal and only tie. Weigh this, I beg of you, 
deliberately in your own mind; snd consider, whether the ap- 
plication, and the degree of restraint, which I require but for 
one year mote, will not be amply repaid by all the advantages, 
and the perfect liberty, which you will receive at the end of it. 
‘Your own good sense will, I am sure, not allow you to hesitate 
one moment in your choice, God bless yout Adieu, 

PS, Sir James Gray’s letters not being yot sent me, as I 
thought they would, I shell enclose them in my next, which, I 
believe, will get to Venice as soon as you. 


LETTER CXLVIL. 


Daan Boy, London, April the 12th, 0, 3 1749, 


L arciivcn, by the last mail, a letter frovh Mr Harte, dated 
Prague, April the 1st, N. 8, for which I desire you will return 
him my thanks, and assure him that I extremely approve of 
what he has done, and proposes eventually to do, in your way 
to Turin. Who would have thought you were old enough to 
have been eo well acquainted with the Heroes of the Bellum 
Tricennale, as to be looking out for their great grandsons in 
Bohemia, with that affection with which, I am informed, you 
seek for the Wallsteius, the Kinskis, &c.? As I cannot ascribe 
it to your age, I must to your consummate knowledge of His- 
tory, that mskes every country, and every century, a8 it wore, 
your own. Seriously; I am told, thet you are both very atrong 
and very correct in History, of which I am extremely glad, 
‘Thia is usefcl knowledge. 

Comte du Perron and Comte Lascaris are arrived here; the 
former gave me a letter from Sir Charles Williams, the Jatter 
‘brought me your orders, They are very pretty men, and have 
both Knowledge and Manners, which, though they always 
ought, seldom do go together. I examined them, particularly 
Comte Lascaria, concerning you: their report is a very favour- 
able one, especially on the side of Knowledge: the quicknees 
of conception, which they allow you, I can easily credit; but 
the attention, which they add to it, plenses me the more, as, I 
own, I expected it less, Go on in the pursuit and the increase 
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of Knowledge; nay, I am sure you will, for you now kuow too 
much to stop; and, if Mr Harte would let you be idle, I am 
convinced that you would not. But now that you have let 
Leipaig, and are entered into the great world, remember there 
is another object that roust keep pace with and accompany 
Knowledge; I mean, Mannere, Politeness, and the Graces; in 
which Sir Charles Williame, though very much your friend, 
owns you are very deficient. The menners of Leipsig must be 
shook off; and in that respect you must put on the new san. 
No scrambling at your meals, as at a German ordinary; no 
awkward overtums of glasses, plates, avd saltcellars; no horso- 
play, On the contrary, a gentleness of manners, # graceful 
‘carriage, and an insinuating address, must take thoir place, I 
repeat, and shall never cease repeating to you, the Graces, the 
Graces. 


I desire that, 22 200n as ever you get to Turin, you will 
apply yourself diligently to the Italian language; that before 
you leave that place, you may know it well enough to be able 
to speak tolerably when you get to Rome, where you will con 
inake yourself perfectly master of Italian, from the daily necos- 
sity you will be under of peaking it, In the mean time, I in- 
int upon Par’ not neglecting, much loss forgetting, the German 
you already know; which yor may not only continue but im- 
prove, by speaking it constantly to your Saxon boy, and, aa 
often a you can, to the several Germans you will meet in your 
travels, You remember, no doubt, that you must never write 
to me from Turin but in the German language and character. 

T send yon the enclosed letter of recommendation to Mr 
Smith, the King’s Consul at Venice, who can, and I dare say 
will, be more useful to you there then anybody, Pray make 
your court, and behave your best, to Monsieur and Madame 

, who will be of great use to you at Rome. Adieu! 
Yours, tenderly, 


LETTER CXLVOL 


‘Drar Boy, ‘London, April the 19th, 0. B. 1749, 
‘Tats letter will, I believe, atill find you at Venice, in all the 
dissipation of Meaquerades, Ridottos, Operas, &o.: with all my 
heart ; they are decent evening amusements, and very properly 
snoveed that serious application to which I am sare you devote 
your mornings, There are liberal aad illiberal pleasures, as 
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well ea liberal and illiberal arts, There are eome pleasures 
that dograde a gentleman, es much as some trades could do. 
Sottish drinking, indiscriminate gluttony, driving coaches, ras- 
tic sporta, auch as fox-chases, horse-races, &c., aro, in my opin- 
ion, infinitely below the honest and industrious professions of 
a tailor, and a shoemaker, which aro said to déroger, 

‘Aa you are now in a musical country, where singing, fide 
dling, and piping, aro not only the common topics of conversa 
tion, but almost the prineipal objects of attention, I cannot 
help cautioning you against giving in to thoes (I will call them 
illiberal) pleasures (though music is commonly reckoned one of 
the liberal arts) to the degree that inost of your countrymen 
do, when they travel in Italy. If you love music, hear it; go 
to operas, concerts, and pay fiddlers to play to you; but I it 
sist upon your neither piping nor fiddling yourself, It puts s 
gentleman in a very frivolous, contemptible light; brings him 
into a great deal of bad company ; and takes up a great deal 
of time, which might be mach better employed. Few things 
‘would mortify me more than to seo you bearing » part in a 
concert, with a fiddle undor your chin, or # pipe in your 
mouth, 

T have had a great deal of conversation with Comto du Per- 
ron and Comte Lascaris upon your subject ; and 1 will tell 
you, very truly, what Comte du Perron (who is, in my opinion, 
a very protty mau) said of you. JI a de Peaprit, un savoir pew 
commun a son age, wne grande vivacilé, et quand il aura prie dew 
manidrea, il sera parfait ; car il faut avouer qu'il sent encors le 
colléga ; mais cela viendra} I was very gled to hear, from one 
whom I think 20 good « judge, that you wanted nothing but 
des maniéres ; which I am convinced you will now soon acquire, 
in the company which benceforwards you are likely to keep. 
But I must add too, that, if you should not acquire them, alt 
the rest will be of very little use to you, By maniéres, I do 
not mean bere common civility; everybody must have thet 
who would not be kicked out of company: but I mean engag- 
ing, insinuating, shining Maoners ; a distinguished politeness, 
‘an almost irresistible address; a superior gracefulness in all 
you say and do. It ie this alone that can give all your other 
talents their full lustre and valne ; and, consequently, it is this 
which should now be the principal object of yoar attention. 
Observe minutely, wherever you go, the allowed and established 
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anodela of good breeding, and form yourself upon them. What- 
ever pleases you most in others, will infallibly please others in 
you, I have offen repeated this to you; now is your time of 
putting it in practice. 

Pray make my compliments to Mr Harte and tell him I 
have received his letter from Vienus, of the 16th N.8., but that 
I shall not trouble him with an anawer to it, till I have received 

* the other letter, which he promises mo, upon the subject of one 
of my last, I lohg to hear from him, after your settlement at 
Turin; the months thet you are to pasa there will be very de- 
cisive ones for you. The exercises of the Academy, and the 
manners of Courts, must be sttended to and acquired, and at 
the same time, your other etadies continued, I'am sure you 
will not pasa, nor desire, one single idle hour there; for I do 
not foreses that you can, in any part of your life, put out six 
months to greater interest, than those next six at Torin, 

‘We will talk hereafter about your stay at Rome, and in 
other parts of Italy. This only I will now recommend to you; 
which is, to extract the spirit of every place you go to, In 
those places, which are only distinguished by claesical fame and 
valuable remains of antiquity, have your Classics in your hand 
and in your head; compere the ancient geography and deacrip- 
tions with the modern, and never fail to take notes. Rome 
will farnish you with business enough of that sort; but then it 
farnishes you with many other objects, well deserving your 
attention, anch as deep ecclesiastical craft and policy, Adiea, 


LETTER CXLIX, 


Dzar Bor, ‘London, April the 27th, 0. 8. 1749, 

1 nav received your letter from Vienna of the 19th, N.S, 
which gives me great uneasiness upon Mr Harte's account. 
‘You and I have reason to interest ourselves very particularly in 
everything thst relates to him, I am glad, however, that no 
one ia broken or dislocated ; which being the case, I hope he 
will have been able to parsue his journcy to Venice: in that 
eapposition I direct this letter to you at Torin, where it will 
either find, or at least not wait very long for you, as I celcu- 
late that you will be there by the end of next month, N.B. I 
hope you reflect how much you bave to do there, and that you 
are determined to employ every moment of your time sccord- 
ingly. You have your classical and severer studies to continue 
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with Mr Harte ; you have your exercises to learn ; the tum and 
avannera of a Court to acquire: reserving always some time for 
the decent amusements and pleasures of a gentleman. Yousee 
that I aim never against pleasures; I loved them myself when 
‘I was of your age; and it is as reasonable that you should love 
them now. Bat I insist upon it, thet pleasures are very com- 
binable with both business and studies, and have a much better 
relish from the mixture, The man who cannot join business and 
pleasure is either # formal coxcomb in the one, or a sensual 
beast in the other. ‘Your evenings I therefore allot for com- 
pany, assemblies, balls, and such eort of amusements ; aa I look 
upon thoee to be the best schools for the manners of a gentle. 
mon, which nothing can give but tse, observation, and ex- 
perience, You have, besides, Italian to learn, tu which I desire 
you will diligently apply ; for though French is, I beliove, the 
Janguage of the Court at Turin, yet Italian will be very neces- 
ary for you at Rome, and in other parts of Italy; and if you 
are well grounded in it while you are at Turin (as you oasily 
way, for it is a very easy language), your subsequent stay at 
Bome will make you perfect in it 1 would also lave you ac- 

jnire a general notion of Fortification ; I mean so for as not to 

16 ignorant of the terms, which you will often hear meutioned 
in company ; such os Ravelin, Bastion, Glacie, Contrescurpe, &c. 
In order to this, I do not propose that you should make a study 
of Fortification, as if you were to be an Engineer: but a very 
easy way of knowing as much as you need know of them, will 
be to visit often the fortifications of Turin, in company with 
some old Officer or Enginesr, who will show and explain to you 
the eeverat works themselves ; by which means you will get a 
clearer notion of them than if you were to see them only upon 
paper for seven years together, Go to originals whenever you 
can, and trust to copies and descriptions as little as possible 
‘At your idle honra while you are at Turin, pray read the history 
of the house of Ssvoy, which has produced a great many very 
great men, Tho late King, Victor Amedée, wes undoubtedly 
one, snd the present King isin my opinion another, In general, 
T believe thet little Princes are more likely to be great men 
than those whose more extensive dominions and superior 
strength flatter them with security, which commonly prodnoee 
negligence and indolence. A little Prince, in the neighboor- 
hood of great ones, must be alert, and look out sharp, if he 
‘would secure his own dominions: much more stil) if he would 
enlarge them. He must watch for conjanctares, or endeavour 
‘to make them. No Princes have ever possessed this art better 
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than those of the house of Savoy, who have enlarged their 
dominions prodigiously within « century by profiting of oon- 
jonctares, 

1 send you here enclosed s letter from Comte Lascaria, who 
is @ warm friend of yours: I desire that you will answer it very 
soon, and very cordially; and remember to meke your compli- 
ments in it to Comte du Perron, A young man should never 
be wanting in these attentions ; they cost little and bring in a 
great deal, by getting you people's good words and affection, 
They gain the heart, to which I have always advised you to 
apply yourself particularly ; it guides ten thousand for one that 
reasor influences. 

Teannot end this letter, or (I believe) any other, without 
repeating my recommendation of the Graces. They are to be 
mot with at Torin; for God’s sake, sacrifice to them, and thoy 
will be propitious, People mistake grotely to imagine that the 
least awkwardness in either matter or manner, mind or body, is 
an indifferent thing, and not worthy of attention. It may 
sibly be weakness in roe (but in short we are all eo made) : 
1 confess to you fairly, that when you shall come home, and that 
I first wee you, if I find you ungraceful in your address, and 
awkward in your person and dress, it will be impossible for me 
to love you half so well as I should otherwise do, let your in- 
trinuic morit and knowledge be ever so great. If that would 
be your cass with me, as it really would, judge how much 
worse it might be with others, who have not the same affection 
and partiality for you, and to whose hearts you must make your 
own way, 

Remember to write to me constantly while you are in Italy 
in the German lauguage and character, till you can write to me 
in Italian, which will not be till you heve been some timo at 
Rome. 

‘Adien, my dear boy ; may you turn out what Mr Harte and 
Iwish you! I must add that, if you do not, it will be both 
‘your own fault and your own misfortune, 





LETTER CL. 


Dgaz Box, London, May the 15th, 0. 8 1749. 
Tau le letter will, I hope, find you settled to your serious 


i and your necessary exercises, at Turin, afier the hurry 
and dissipstion of the Carnival at Venice, I mean thet your 
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may at Torin should, and I flatter myvelf that it will, be « use- 
fal and ornamental period of your education ; but, at the same 
time, I most tell you, thet all my affection for you has never 
yet given mo wo much anxiety, aa that which I now feel. 
While you are in danger, I shall be in fear; and you are in 
danger at Toriv. Mr Harte will, by his care, arm you as well 
as he can against it; but your own good sense and resolution 
ean alone make you invulnerable, I am informed there are 
now many English at the Academy at Turin; and I foar thos» 
are just s0 many dangers for you to encounter. Who they are,. 
do not know ; but I well know the general ill conduct, the inde- 
cent bebavionr, and the illiberal views of my young countrymen 

» 





invitations ; and, if these fail, they have recourse to ridicule ; 
which ig barder for one of your age and inoxperience to with. 
stand, than either of the former, Be upon your guard, there- 
fore, against these batteries, which will all be played upon you. 
You are not sent abroad to converse with your own conatry- 
men: among them, in general, you will get little knowledge, 
no langus and, I am sure, no msonors. I desire that you 
will form no connections, nor (what they impudently oall) friend- 
ships, with these people : which are, in truth, only combinations 
end conspiracies against good morals and good manners, Thora 
is commonly, in young people, a fecility that makes them un- 
willing to refuse anything tbat is asked of them ; a mauvaise 
‘Bonte, that makes them ashamed to refuse; and, at the same 
time, an ambition of pleasing and shining ia the company they 
Keep ; these several causes produce the best effect in good 
company, but the very worst in bad. If people had no vices 
Dat their own, few would have so many as they have, Fo 
my own part, I would sooner wear other people's clothes than 
their vices; and they would sit upon me just as well. I hope 
you will have none; but, if ever you have, I beg at least they 
‘may be all your own. Vices of adoption are, of all others, the 
most disgraceful and unpardonable, There are degrees in vices, 
as well os in virtues; and I must do my countrymen the jus- 
tice to say, they generally take their vices in the lowest degree, 
‘Their gallantry is the infamous mean debauchery of stews, 
jostly attended and rewarded by the loss of their health, as well 
‘4s their character. Their pleasures of the table and in beastly 
drunkenness, low riot, broken windows, and very often (as they 
well deserve) broken bones. ed game, for the sake of the 
YO L 
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vice, not of the amusement ; and therefore carry it to excess; 
tndo, or are undone by, their companions, By such conduct 
and in such company abroad, they come home, the unimproved, 
itliberal, and ungentlemenlike crestures, that one daily sece 
them ; that is, in the Park, and in the streeta, for one never 
meets them in good company ; where they have neither man- 
nersto present themselves, nor merit to be received, Bat, with 
the manners of footmen and grooms, they assume their dross 
too; for you must have observed them in the streets here, in 
dirty blue frocks, with oaken sticks in their hands, and their 
hair greasy and anpowdered, tucked up under their hats of an 
enormous size. Thus finished and adorned by their travels, 
they become the disturbers of playhouses; they break the 
windows, and comnionly the Isndlords, of the taverns where 
they driak; and are at once the support, the terror, and the vic- 
‘tima, of the bawdy-houses they frequent. These poor mistaken 
people think they shine, and 80 they do, indeed ; but it in as 
putrefaction shines, in the dark, 

Tam not now preaching to you, like an old fellow, upon 
either religious or moral texts; I am persuaded you do not 
‘want the best instructions of that kind: but I am advising you 
as a friend, as a man of the world, as one who would not have 
you old while you are young, but would have you take all the 
pleasures that reason points out, and that decency warrants, I 
will therafora suppose, for argument’s sake {for upon no other 
account can it be supposed), that all the vices above-mentioned 
‘were perfectly innocent in themselves ; they would still degrade, 
vilify, and sink those who practised them ; would obstruct their 
rising in the world, by debasing their characters; and give 
them a low tura of mind and manners, absolutely inconsistent 
with their making any figure in upper life, and great business, 

‘What I have now said, together with your own good sense, 
is, I hope, sufficient to arm you against the seduction, the in- 
vitations, or the profligate exhortations (for I cannot call them 
temptations) of those unfortunate young people, On the other 
hand, when they would engage you in these schemes, 
content yourself with a decent but steady refusal ; avoid con- 
troveray upon such plain points, You are too young to convert 
them, and, I trust, too wise to be converted by them. Shun 
them, not only in reality, but even in appearance, if you would 
be well received in good company; for people will always 
be shy of receiving any man who comes from a place where 
the plague rages, let him look ever eo healthy. There ara 
some expressions, both in French and English, and some cha. 
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acters, both in those two and in other countries, which have, 
I dare say, misled many young men to theirrain. Uae Aonnéia 

une jolie débauche ; an agrecable rake, a man of pleasure. 
‘Do not think that this means debauchery and profligucy: no- 
‘thing like it, It meane, at most, the accidental and unfrequent 
irregalarities of youth and vivacity, in opposition to dalnees, 
formality, and want of spirit. A commerce gallant, insensibly 
formed with a woman of fashion; a glass of wine or two too 
much unwarily taken, in the warmth and joy of good company ; 
‘or some innocent frolic, by which nobody is injured; are the 
‘utmost bounds of thet life of pleasure, which a man of sense and 
decency, who has a regard for hie character, will allow himeclf, 
or be allowed by others. Those who tranagress them in the 
hopes of shining miss their aim, and become infamous, or at‘ 
lesst contemptible. 

The length or shortness of your stay at Turin will sufficiently 
inform me (even though Mr Harte should not) of your oondact 
there ; for, as I have told you before, Mr Harte has the strictest 
orders to cerry you away immediately from thence, upon the 
first and least symptom of infection that he discovers about 
you; and I know him to be too conscientiously scropulous, and 
‘too much your friend and mine, not to execute them exactly, 
Moreover, I will inform yon that I shal] have constant accounta 
of your behaviour from Comte Salmour, the Governor of the 
Academy, whose son is now here, and my particular friend, I 
have, aleo, other good channels of intelligence, of which I do 
not apprize you. But, supposing that all turns out well at 
Torin, yet, a8 I propose your being at Rome for the Jubilee at 
Christmas, I desire that you will apply yourself diligently to 
your exercises of dancing, fencing, and riding, at the Academy ; 
ag well for the eake of your health and growth, as to fashion 
and supple you, You must not neglect your drese neither, but 
take care to be bien mis. Pray send for the best Operator for 
the teeth, ct Turin, where, I suppose there is some famous 
one; and Jet him put yours in perfect order; and then take 
care to keep them 40, afterwards, yourself. You bad very good 
teoth, and I hope they are so still; but even those who have 
‘bad ones ahould keep them clean ; for a dirty mouth is, in my 
mind, ill manners. In short, neglect nothing that can possibly 
please. A thousand nameless little things, which nobody can 
describe, but which everybody feels, conspire to form that whole 
of pleasing; as the several pieces of a Mosaic work, though 
separately of little beauty or value, when properly joined, form 
those beautifal figurea which please everybody. A look, « gee- 
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tara, an attitude, s tone of voice, all bear their parte in the 
great work of pleasing, The art of pleasing is more particalerly 
Decessary in your intended profession than perhaps in any 
other ; it ia, in truth, the first half of your business ; for if you 
do not please the Court you are sent to, you will be of very 
Tittle use to the Court you are sent from, Please the eyes end 
the ears, they will introduce you to the heart ; and, nine times 
in ten, the heart governs the understanding. 

‘Make your court particalarly, and chow distinguished atten- 
‘tions, to sach men and women ag are best at Qourt, highest in 
the fashion, and in the opinion of the public; speak advantage- 
onsly of them behind their backs, in companies who you have 
reason to believe will tell them again. Express your admira- 
tion of the many great men that the house of Savoy has pro- 
duced; observe, that nature, instead of being exhausted by those 
efforte, seems to have redoubled them, in the persons of the 
present King, and the Duke of Sevoy: wonder, at this rate, 
where it will end, and conclude that it will end in the govern- 
ment of all Europe. Say this, likewiee, where it will probably 
be repeated ; but say it unaffectedly, and, the last especially, 
with a kind of enjouement. These little arts are very allowable, 
and most be made use of in the course of the world; they are 
Pleasing to one party, usefal to the other, and injurious to no- 
body. 

What I have said, with regard to my countrymen in general, 
does not extend to them all without exception ; there are some 
who have both merit and manners, Your friend, Mr Stevi 
is among the latter, and I approve of your connection with 
You may happen to mest with some others, whose friendship 
may be of grest use to you hereafter, either from their superior 
telenta, or their rank and fortune ; cultivate them: but then I 
desire that Mr Harte may be the judge of those persons, 

‘Adieu, my dear child! Consider seriously the importance of 
the two next years, to your character, your figure, and your 
fortune, 
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Dear Bor, London, May the 22nd, 0, 5, 1749. 

I RrcouMENDED to you, in my last, an innocent piece of art; 
that of flattering people behind their backs, in presenos of those 
who, to make their own court, much more than for your sake, 
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‘will not fail to repeat, and even amplify, the praise to the party 
concerned. This is, of all flattery, the moat pleasing, and con- 
sequently the most effectual. There are other, and many other, 
inoffensive arts of this kind, which are necessary in the course 
of the world, and which he who practices the earliest, will please 
the most, and rise the soonest, Tho spirits and vivacity of 
youth are apt to neglect them es useless, or reject them ax 
tronblesome. But subsequent knowledge and experience of the 
world remind us of their importance, commonly when it is too 
Jate. The principal of these things is tho mastery of ono’s 
temper, and that coolness of mind, and serenity of countenance, 
whieh binders us from discovering, by words, actions, or event 
looks, those passions or sentiments, by which we are inwardly 
moved or agitated; and the discovery of which, gives cooler 
and sbler people such infinite advantages over us, not only in 
great business, but in all the most common occurrences of life, 
‘A man who does not possess himself enough to hear disagree- 
able things, without visible marks of anger and chenge of 
countenance, or agrecsble ones without sudden bursts of joy 
and expansion of countenance, is at the mercy of every artful 
knave or pert coxcomb: the former will provoke or please you 
by design, to catch unguarded words or looks; by which he 
will easily decipher the secrets of your heart, of which you 
should keep the key yourself, and trust it with no man living: 
the latter will, by his absurdity, and without intending it, pro- 
duce tha eame discoveries, of which other people will avail 
themeelves. You will say, possibly, thet this coolness must be 
constitutional, and consequently does not depend upon the will: 
and I will allow that constitution has some power over us; but 
I will maintain, too, that people very often, to excuse them- 
selves, very unjustly accuse their constitations. Care and re- 
flection {f properly used, will get the better; and a man may 
ea surely get » habit of letting his reason prevail over bis con- 
atitution, as cf letting, as most people do, the latter prevail over 
the former, If yon find yourself subject to sudden starts of 
passion, or madness (for I see no difference between them, but 
in their duration), resolve within yourself, et least, never to 
speak one word, while you feel that emotion within you. De- 
termine, too, to keep your countenence as unmoved and unem- 
Darrasued as possible; which steadiness you may get a habit of, 
by constant attention, I should desire nothing better, in any 
negotiation, than to have to do with one of these men of warm, 
quick passione; which I would take care to set in motion, By 
astful provovations, I woald extort rash and unguarded expres- 
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sions; and, by hinting at all the several things that I could 
suspect, infallibly discover the true one, by the alteration it oo- 
casioned in the countenance of the person. Volto sciolto con pen- 
siert atretti ix & most neoful maxim in business. It is so neces- 
wary at some games, such as Berlan, Quinze, dic., that a men, 
who bad not the command of his temper and comntonance, 
would infallibly be undone by those who had, even though 
they played fair. Whereas, in business, you always play with 
sharpers; to whom, at least, you should give no fair advan- 
tages, It may be objected, that I am now recommending dia- 
simulation to you ; I both own and justify it. It has been long 
said, Qui nescit dissimulare nescit regnares* I go still farther, 
and say, that without some dissimulation no business can be 
carried on at all, It is simulation thet is falee, mean, aud crim~ 
inal: that is the copning which Lord Bacon calle crooked or 
left-handed wisdom, and which is never made use of but by 
those who have not true wisdom. And the same great man 
says, that dissimulation is only to hide our own cards, whereas 
simalation is put on in order to look into other o's. 
‘Lord Bolingbroke, in his ‘Idea of a patriot King,’ which he has 
lately published, and which I will send you by the first oppor- 
tanity, says, very justly, that simulation is a stiletto ; not only 
un unjust but an unlawfnl weapon, and the use of it very rarely 
to be excused, never justified, Whereas dissimulation is a 
shield, as secrecy is armour ; and it is no more posible to pre- 
worve eecrecy in business, without some degree of diesimuletion, 
than it is to sucosed in businesa without secrecy, He goes on, 
and bays, that those two arts, of dissimulation and secrecy, are 
like the alloy mingled with pure ore : a little is necessary, and 
will not debsse the coin below ita proper standard ; but if more 
than that little be employed (that is, emulation and cunning) 
the coin loses its currency, and the coiner his credit. 

Make yourself absolute master, therefore, of your temper, 
and your countenance, 80 far, at least, as thet no visible change 
do appear in either, whatever you may fecl inwardly. This 
may be difficult, but it is by no meane impossible ; and, aa a 
man of sense never attempts impossibilities on one hand, on 
the other he is never discouraged by difficulties: on the oon- 
trary, he redoubles his industry and his diligence, he perseveres, 
and infallibly prevails at last. In any point, which pradence 
bids you pursue, and which e manifest atility attends, let difi- 
culties only animate your industry, not deter you from the par- 
suit, If one way has failed, try another; be active, persevere, 

‘Ho who knows not how to dissemble knows not how to reign. 
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wad you will conquer. Some people are to be reasoned, some 
flattered, some intimidated, and some teased into u thing ; but, 
in general, all are to be brought into it at last, if skilfully ap- 
plied to, properly managed, and indefatigably attacked in thelr 
several weak places, Tho time should likewise be judiciously 
chosen : every man has his mollis tempora, but that is far from 
Deing all day long; and you would choose your time very ill, 
if yon applied to © man about one business, when his head was 
fall of another, or when his heart was full of grief, anger, or any 
other disagreeable sentiment, 

In order to judge of the inside of others, study your own; 
for men in general are very much alike; and though one has 
one prevailiug passion, and another has another, yet their oper- 
ations are much the same; and whatever engages or disgusta, 
pleases or offends you, in others, will, mutatis mutandis, on- 
gage, disgust, please, or offend others, in you. Observe, with 
the utmost attention, all tho operations of your own mind, the 
nature of your passions, and tho various motives that determine 
your will; and you may, iu 8 groat degree, know all mankind, 
For instance ; do you find yourself hurt and mortified, when 
anothor makes you feel his superiority, and your own inferiority, 
in knowledge, parts, rank, or fortune? you will certainly take 
great care not to make @ person, whose good will, good word, 
interest, outeem, or friendship, you would gain, fool that supori« 
ony in you, in caso you have it. If disagreoable insinuations, 

sly seers, or repeated contradictions, tease and irritate you, 
would you uso them where you wish to engage and please? 
Surely not; and I hope you wish to enguge and please, al- 
most universally, The temptation of saying » smart and witty 
thing, or don mot, and the melicious applause with which it is 
commonly received, have made people who can say them, and, 
still oftener, people who think they oan, but cannot, and yet 
try, more enemies, and implacable ones too, than any one other 
thing thet I know of When such things, then, shall happen 
to be said at your expense (as eometimes they certainly will), 
reflect seriously upon the sentiments of uneasiness, anger, and 
resentment, which they excite in you; and consider whether it 
oan be prudent, by the same means, to excite the same genti- 
menta in others, against you. It is a decided folly, to lose a 
friend for a jest ; but, in my mind, it is not a much leas degree 
of folly, to make an enemy of an indifferent and neutrat 
for the sake of » 408 mot, When things of thie kind happen to 
be said of you, the most prodent way is to seem not to suppose 
that they are meant at you, but to dissemble and conceal what- 





ever degree of anger you may feel inwardly ; and should they 
‘be so plain, thet you cannot be supposed ignorant of their 
meaning, to join in the laugh of the company againat yourself; 
acknowledge the hit to be a fair one, and the jest 2 good one, 
and play off the whole thing in seeming good humour: but by 
no means reply in the same way ; which only shows that you 
are hurt, and publishes the victory which you might have con- 
eealed, Should the thing said, indeed, injure your honour, or 
moral character, there is but one proper reply; which I hops 
you nover will have occasion to make, 

‘As the female part of the world has some influence, and 
often too much, over the male, your conduct with regard to 
women (I meen women of fashion, for I cannot suppose you 
capable of conversing with any others) deserves some share in 
your reflections. They are a numerous and loquacious body : 
their hatred would be more prejudicial than their friendship 
can be advantageous to you. A general complaisance and st- 
tention to that eex is, therefore, established by custom, and 
certainly necessary. But where you would particularly please 
any one, whose situation, interest, or connections can be of nao 
to you, you must show particular preference. The least at- 
tentiona please, the greatest charm them, The innocent but 
pleasing flattery of their persons, however gross, is greedily 
awallowed, and kindly digested, but a seeming regard for their 
understandings, 0 seeming desire of, and deference for, their 
advice, together with a seeming confidence in their moral vir- 
tues, turns their head entirely in your favour. Nothing shocks 
them go much az the least appearance of that contempt, which 
they are apt to suspect men of entertaining of their capacities : 
and you may be very sure of gaining their friendship, if you 
seem to think it worth gaining. Here, dissimulation is tery 
often necessary, snd even simulation sometimes allowable ; 
whicb, as it pleases them, may be useful to you, and is injorions 
to nobody, 

+" ‘This ‘tom sheet, which I did not observe when I began 
upon it, aa it alters the figure, shortens too the Jength of my 
letter. It may very well afford it: my anxiety for you carries 
me ingensibly to these lengths. I am apt to flatter myself, 
that my experience, at the letter end of my life, mey be of 
use to you at the beginning of yours; and I do not gradge 
the greatest trouble, if it can procure you the least advantage.” 
T even repest frequently the same things, the better to imprint 
ec, Ta oneal in wotien pon weet of pepe th corner of which is 
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them on your young, and, I sappose, yet giddy mind; and 
I aball think thet part of my time the beet employed, that 
contributes to make you employ yours well, God bless you, 
child! 


LETTER CLIL 


Dsax Bor, London, June the 16th, 0, 8. 1749, 


1 vo not guess where this letter will find you; but I hope 
it will find you well: I direct it, eventually, to Laubach, from 
whence, I suppose, you lave taken care to have your letters 
sent after you, I received no account from Mr Harte by leet 
post; and the mail due this dey is not yet come in; 20 that 
my informations come down no lower than the 2ad June,N. &, 
the date of Mr Harte’s last letter. Ae I am now easy about 
your health, I am only curious about your motions, which, 
hope, have Leen either to Inspruck or Verona; for I disapprove 
extremely of your proposed long and troublesome journcy to 
Switzerland, Wherever you may bo, I recommend to you to 
get as much Italian as you can, before you go either to Rome 
or Naples: a little will be of great uee to you upon the road ; 
and the knowledge of the grammatical part, which you can 
easily acquire in two or three months, will not only facilitate 
your progress, but accelerate your perfection in thet language, 
‘wher you go to those places where it is generally spoken; aa 
Naples, Rome, Florence, &c. 

Should the state of your health not yet admit of your usual 
application to books, you may, in a great degree, and Y hope 
you will, repair that loss by useful and instructive converna- 
tions with Mr Harte: you may, for example, desire him to give 
You in conversation the outlines, at least, of Mr Locke's Logic; 
general notion of Ethics, and a verbal epitome of Rhetoric; 
of all which Mr Harte will give you clearer idoas in half an 
hour by word of mouth, than the books of most of the dall fel~ 
lowa who have written upon those subjects would doin a week. 

I have waited 20 long for the post, which I hoped would 
come, that the post, which is just going out, obliges me to cut 
this letter short. God bless you, my dear child, and restore 
you soon to perfect health ! 

‘My compliments to Mr Harte, to whose care your life is 
‘the least thing that you owe, 
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LETTER CLIII. 


Deaz Bor, Landon, June the 22nd, 0, 8. 1749. 


‘Tue outside of your letter of the 7th, N. 8., directed by your 
‘own hand, gave me more pleasure than the inside of any other 
letter ever did. I received it yesterday, at the same time with 
one from Mr Harte, of the 6th. ‘They arrived at a very proper 
time, for they found a consultation of Physicians in my room, 
upon account of a fever, which I hed for four or five days, but 
which has now entirely left me, As Mr Harte says that your 
lungs now and then give you a little pain, anf that your swellings 
come and go variably; but, as he mentions nothing of your 
coughing, spitting, or sweating, the Doctors take it for granted 
that you are entirely free from those three bad symptoms ; and 
from thence conclude that the pain which you sometimes feel 
upon your lungs is only symptomatical of your rheumatic dis- 
order from the presaure of the muscles, which Linders the free 
play of the lungs, But, however, as the lungs are a point of the 
‘utmoat importance and delicacy, they insist upon your drinking, 
in all events, asses’ milk twice a day, and goats’ whey as often 
ag you please, the oftener the better: in your common diet they ° 
recommend an attention to pectorals, auch as sago, barley, 
turnips, &o, These rules are equally good in rheumatic aa in 
consumptive cases; you will, therefore, I hope, strictly observe 
them ; for I take it for granted you are above the silly likings, 
or dislikings, in which silly people indulge their tastes at the 
expense of their heslths. 

T approve of your going to Venice as much as I disapproved 
of your going to Switzerland. I suppose that you are by this 
time arrived, and in that supposition I direct this letter there, 
But if you should find the heat too great, or the water offensive 
at this time of the year, I would have you go immediately to 
‘Verona, and stay there till the great heats are over before you 
return to Venice. 

‘The time you will probably pass at Venico will allow you 
to make yourself master of that intricate and singuler form of 
government, which few of our travellers know anything of. 
Read, ask, and see everything that is relative to it, There are, 
likewise, many valuable remains of the remotest antiquity, and 
many fine pieces of the Antico Moderno ; ali which deserve a 
different sort of attention from that which your countrymen 
commonly give them. They go to see them as they.go to son 
the Lions and Kings on horseback st the Tower here, only to 
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way thet they have agenthem, You will, I am sure, view them 
in another light ; you will consider them as you would a Poem, 
to which indced they are akin. You will observe whether tho 
sculptor has animated his stone, or the painter his canvas, into 
‘the just expression of those sentiments and passions, which 
should characterize and mark their several figures. You will 
examine, likewise, whether, in their groups, there be a unity of 
action or proper rel: 3 @ truth of dress and manners. 
Sculpture and painting are very justly called liberal arta; a 
lively and strong imagination, together with a just observation, 
being absolutely necessary to excel in either: which, in my 
opinion, is by no meana the case of music, though called a 
liberal art, and now in Italy placed even above the other two : 
proof of the decline of that country, The Venetian school 
produced many great painters, such as Paul Veronese, Titian, 
Palma, &,, by whom you will see, as woll in private houses 
in churches, very fine pieces. The Last Supper, by 
‘Veronese, in the church of St George, is reckoned his capital 
performance, and deserves your attention; as does also the 
famous picture of the Cornaro family, by Titian. A taste of 
sculpture and painting is, in my mind, as becoming as « taste 
of fiddling and piping is unbecoming o men of fashion. The 
former is connected with History and Postry, the latter with 
nothing thet I know of but bad company. 

Learn Italian as fast as ever you can, that yon may be able 
to understand it tolerably and apeak it a little before you go to 
Rome and Neples, There are many good Ilistorians in that 
language, and excellent Translations of the ancient Greek and 
Latin Authors, which are called the Collena: but the only two 
Italian Poets that deserve your ecquaintance are Ariosto and 
"asso ; aud they undoubtedly have great merit, 

‘Make my compliments to Mr Harte, and tell him that I have 
consulted about his leg; and that if it was only a eprain, he 
ought to keep a tight bandage about the part fora considerable 
time, and do nothing else to it, Adiou! Jubeo te bens valere, 
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Drax Bor, London, July the Cth, 0. 8. 1749. 
As I am no longer in pain about your health, which, I 
trust, in perfoctly restored; and as, by the various accounts I 
have had of you, I neéd not be in pain about your learning; 
our correspondence may, for the fature, turn npon less important 
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points, comparatively, thongb still very important once: I 
asean, the Knowledge of the World, Decorum, Manners, Address, 
and all those (commonly called little) accomplishments, which 
are absolutely necessary, to give greater sccomplishments their 
fall value and lustre 

Had I the admirable ring of Gyges, which rendered the 
wearer invisible; and hed J, at the same time, those magio 
powers, which were very common formeriy, but are now very 
scarce, of transporting myself by « wish to any given place; 
my first expedition would be to Venice, there to recannaitre you, 
unseen myself, I would, firet, take you in the morning, at 
breakfast with Mr Harte, and attend to your natural and un- 
guarded conversation with him ; from whence, I think, I could 
pretty well judge of your nataral turn of mind, How I should 
rejoice, if I overheard you asking him pertinent questions upon 
wsefal subjects! or making judicious reflections upon the studies 
of that morning, or the occurrences of the former day! Then, 
T wonld follow yon into the different companies of the day, and 
carefully observe, in what manner you presented yourself to, 
and behaved yourself with, men of sense and dignity : whether 
your address was respectfal, and yet easy ; your air modest, 
and yet unembarraased : and I would, at the same time, pene- 
trate into their thoughts, in order to know whether your first 
abord made thet advantageous impression upon their fancies, 
which s certain address, air, and manners never fail doing. I 
‘would, afterwards, follow you to the mixed companies of the 
evening ; each ea sasemblies, suppers, &c,, and there watch if 
yon trifled gracefully and genteelly ; if your good breeding and 
politencea made way for your parts and knowledge, With what 
pleasure shold I hear people cry out, Che garbato Cavaliere, 
com! 3 pulito, disinvolto, spiritoso !* If all these things turned out 
to my mind, I would immediately assame my own shape, be- 
come visible, and embrace you: but if the contrary happened, I 
‘would preserve my invisibility, make the best of my way home 
again, and sink my disappointment upon you and the world. 
As, mnfortanstely, these supernatural powers of Genii, Fairies, 
‘Sylphs, and Gnomes, have had the fate of the oracles they suo- 
ceeded, and have ceased for some time, I must content myself 
(til we mect naturally, and io the common way) with Mr 
‘Harte’a written accounts of you, end the verbal ones which I 
now and then receive from people who have seen you. How- 
‘ever, I believe it would do you no harm, if you would always 


+ ‘That dlogant gentleman,—how polite, ensy, and witty be is! 
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imagine that I were present, and saw and heard everything you 
did and said. 

There is a certain concurrence of various little circumstances, 
which compose what the French cal! Faimable; and which, 
now yon are entering into the world, you ought to make it your 
particular study to scquire, Without them, your leaming will 
‘be pedantry, your conversation often improper, always unpleas- 
ant, and your figure, however good in itself, awkward and un- 
engaging. A diamond, while rough, has indeed its intrinsio 
value; but, till polished, is of no use, and would neither be 
eought for nor worn. Its great lustre, it is tre, proceeda from 
its solidity, and strong cohesion of parts; but without the last 
polish, it would remain for ever a dirty, rough mineral, in the 
cabinets of some few curious collectora. You have, I hope, 
that solidity and cohesion of parts; take now asmuch pains to 
get the lustre, Good company, if you make the right use of it, 
will cut you into shape, end give you the true brilliant polish. 
A propos of diamonds, 1 have sent you, by Sir Jamea Grey, 
the King’s Minister, who will be at Venice about tho middle of 
September, my own diamond buckles, which are fitter for your 
young feet than for my old ones: they will properly adom you; 
they would only expose me, If Sir James finds anybody whom 
he can trust, and who will bo at Venice before him, he will send 
them by that person ; but if he shonld not, and that you should 
be gone from Vonice before he gets there, he will in that case 
give them to your Banker, Monsieur Cornet, to forward to you 
wherever you may then be, You are now of an age at which 
the adorning your person is not only not ridiculous, but proper 
and becoming, Negligence would imply either an indifference 
about pleasing, or else an insolent security of pleasing, without 
‘using those means to which others are obliged to have recourse. 
A thorough cleanliness in your person is as necessary for your 
own health, ag it ix not to be offensive to other people. Wash- 
ing yoursolf, and rubbing your body and limbs frequently with 
a flesh-brush, will conduce as much to health as to closaliness, 
4 particular attention to the cleanliness of your mouth, teeth, 
hande, and naila, is but common deceucy, in order not to offend 
people's eyes and noses, 

1 send you, here enclosed, a letter of recommendation to the 
Dake of Nivernois, the French Embaseador at Rome, who is, 
in my opinion, one of the prettiest men I ever knew in my life, 
T do oot know a better model for you to form yourself upon : 
pray observe and frequent him as mach as you can, He will 
show you what Manners and Graces are, I shall by suocomive 
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poets, send you more letters, both for Rome and Naples, where 
it wil be your own fant entirely if you do not keep the very 


company. 

‘Aa you will meet swarms of Germans wherever you go, I 
desire that you will constantly converge with them in their own 
Tanguage, which will improve you in that lsnguage, and bo, 
‘t the same time, an agresable piece of civility to them, 

‘Your stay in Italy will, I do not doubt, make you critically 
master of Italian ; I know it may, if you please, for it is a very 
regular, and consequently a very easy language, Adiou! God 
Dless you, . 


LETTER CLY. 


Dear Bor, London, July the 20th, O, 8, 1749, 

I weors to Mr Harte last Monday, the 17th, 0.8., in answer 
‘to his letter of the 20th June, N. 8., which I had received but 
the day before, after an interval of eight posts; during which 
I did not know whether you or he existed, and indeed I began 
tothink that you did not. By that letter you ought at this 
time to be at Venice, where I hope you are arrived in perfect 
health, after the baths of Tieffer, in case you have made use of 
them, I hope they are not hot baths, if your lunge are still 
tender, 

Your friend, the Comte d’Kinsiedlen, is arrived here: he bas 
been at my door, and I have been at his; but we have not yet 
met. He will dine with me some day this week. Comte Las- 
caris inquires after you very frequently, and with great affeo- 
tion: pray answer the letter which I forwarded to you a grost 
while ago from him, You may enclose your answer to me, and 
I will take care to give it him. Those attentions ought never 
to be omitted ; they cost little, and please a great deal; but 
the neglect of them offends more than you can yet imagine. 
Grest merit, or great failings, will make you respected or de- 
spised ; but triflee, little attentions, mere nothings, either done, 
or neglected, will make you either liked or disliked, in the 
general run of the world. “Examine yourself, why you like such 
and such people, and dislike such and such othera; and you 
will find that those different sentimenta proceed from very aligcht 
esnsea. Morel virtues are the foundation of society in general, 
and of friendship in particular; but Attentions, Manners, aut, 
Graces both adorn and strengthen them. My heart is so evt 
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upon your pleasing, and consequently succeeding in the world, 
that possibly I have already (and probably shall again) repeat 
the same things over and aver to you. However, to err, if 
I do err, on the gurer side, I shall continue to communicate to 
you those observations upon the world, which long experience 
has enabled me to make, and which I have generally found to 
hold true, Your youth and talents, armed with my experience, 
may go a great way; end that armour is very much at your 
service, if you please to wear it. I premise, that it is not my 
imagivation, but my memory, that gives you these rules: I am 
not writing pretty, useful reffections, A man of sense soon 
discovers, because he carefully observes, where, and how long, 
he is weloome; and takes care to leave the company, at least, 
‘aa 200 as he is wished outof it Fools never perceive whether 
they are ill timed or ill placed, 

I am this moment agreeably stopped, in the course of my 
refioctions, by the arrival of Mr Harte’s letter of tho 13th July, 
N. S., to Mr Grevenkop, with one enclosed for your Mamma, I 
find by it, that many of his and your lettora to me mast have 
miscarried ; for he says, that I have had regular accounts of 
you. Whereas all those accounts have been only his Jetter of 
‘the 6th and yours of the 7th June, N. S.; his of the 20th June, 
NN. 8, to me; and now his of the 13th July, N. 8., to Mr Grev- 
enkop. However, since you are so well, as Mr Harte says you 
are, all is well, Iam extremely glad you have no com; 
‘upon your lungs; bat I desire that you will think you have 
for three or four months to come, Keep in @ course of asses’ 
or goate’ milk, for ons is as good es the other, and possibly the 
latter is the best ; and let your common food be as pectoral as 
you can conveniently make it, Pray tell Mr Harte that, ac- 
cording to bis desire, I have wrote a letter of thanks to Mr 
Firmian, 1 hope you write to him, too, from time to time, 
‘The lettera of recommendation of a man of his merit and Jeara- 
ing will, +o be sure, be of great use to you among the learned 
world in Italy ; that is, provided you take care to keep up to the 
character he gives you in them; otherwise they will only add 
‘to your disgrace, 

Consider that you have lost a good deal of time by your 
illness; fetch it up now you are well, At present yon should 
be a good economist of your moments, of which company and 
sights will claim a considerable share ; 80 that those which re- 
main for stady, must be not only attentively, but greedily em- 
ployed, But indeed I do not suspect you of one single 
moment's idieneas in thé whole day. Idlenees is only the re- 
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fage of weak minds, and the holiday of fools. I do not call 
good company and liberal pleasures idleness; far from it: I 
Tecommend to you a good share of both, 

T aend you here enclosed, a letter for Cardinal Alexander 
Albani, which you will give him as soon ss you can get to 
Rome, and before you deliver any others ; the Purple expects 
that preference: go next to the Duc de Nivernoia, to whom you 
are recommended by several people at Paris, as well as Ly 
myrelf, Then you may carry your other letters occasionally, 

Bemember to pry narrowly into every part of the govern- 
ment of Venice ; inform yourself of the History of that Re- 
publio, especially of its most remarkable eras; such as the Ligne 
ds Cambroy, in 1509, by which it had like to have bean de- 
stroyed ; and the conspiracy formed by the Marquis de Bedmar, 
the Spanish Embassador, to subject it to the Crown of Spain. 
‘The famous disputes between that Republic and the Pope are 
worth your knowledge; and the writings of the celebrated and 
Jearned Frd Paolo di Sarpi, upon that occasion, worth your read- 
ing. It was once the greatest commercis! Power in Europe, and 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries made & considerable 
figare ; but at present its commerce ia decayed, and its riches 
consequently decreased; and, far from meddling now with the 
affairs of the continent, it owes its security to ite neutrality and 
inefficiency; and that secarity will last no longer, than till one 
of the great Powers in Europe engrosses the rest of Italy; an 
event which this century possibly may, but which the next 
probably will, see, 

Your friend Comte d'Einsiedlen, and his Governor, have 
been with me this moment, and delivered me your letter from 
Berlin, of February the 28th, N. 8, I like them both #0 well, 
‘that I am glad you did; and still more glad to hear what they 
way of you. Go on, and continue to deserve the preises of 
those who deserve praises themselves. Adieu. 


I break open this letter to acknowledge yours of the 30th 
June, N. 8, which 1 have but this instant received, though 
thirteen days antecedent in dete to Mr Harte’s last, I never 
in my life heard of bathing four hours a day; and I am im 
patient to hear of your safe arrival at Venice, after 20 oxtreor 
dinary an operation. 
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LETTER CLYL 


Deas Bor, London, July the 30th, ©. 8.1749.” 


‘Mn Waare's letters and yours drop in upon ano mont irre- 
gularly ; for { received, by the last post, ono from Mr Inrte of 
the 9th, N. S., and that which Mr Grevenkop had received from 
him, the post before, was of the 13th; at luat, I euppose, I shall 
receive them all. 

Tam vory glad that my Ietter, with De Shaw's opinion, has 
Jessened your bathing; for, sinco I was born, I never heard of 
bathing four hours a which would surely bo too inch, 
even in Medea's kettle, if you wanted (as you do not yet) new 
boiling. 

Though, in that letter of mine, 1 proposod your going to 
Tnsprock, it was only in opposition of Lausanne, which I 
thought much too long and painful a journey for you; but you 
will have found, by my subsequent letters, that I entirely ap- 
proved of Venice, where I hope yon have now been some tit 
and which is a much better placo for you to rosido at, till you 
go to Naples, than either Tieffer or Laubach, I love Capital 
extremely; it is in Copitals that the best company is alwaya 
‘to be found; and, consequently, the best inanuers to bo lourned, 
‘Tho very best Provincial places Lave some awkwardnesnce, that 
distinguish their manners from those of the Metropolia, A 
propos of Capitals; I send you here two lettora of recommenda~ 
tion to Naples, from Monsicur Finochetti, the Neapolitan 
Minivter at the Hague; end, in my next, I shall send you two 
‘more, from the same person, to the same place, 

T have examined Count Einsiedlen so narrowly concerning 
you, that I have extorted from him « confession, that you du 
not care to speak German, unless to such as understand no other 
lunguage. At this rate, you will never apeak it well, which I 
am very desirous that you should do, and of which you would, 
in time, find the advantage, Whoever has not the command 
of a Ianguage, and does not speak it with facility, will always 
appear below himself, when he converses in that language: the 
want of words and phrases will cramp and lame his thonghts. 
As you now know Genmen enongh to exprems yourself toler- 
ably, speaking it very often will soon make you speak it very 
well; and thea you will appear in it whatever you are, What 
with your own Saxon servant, and the ewarme of Germans you 
will meet with wherever you go, you may bave opportunities 

You 1. 20 
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of conversing in thet language half the day; and I do very 
seriously desire that you will, or else all tho paina you have al- 
ready taken about it are lost. You will remember likewise, 
thet till you can write in Italian, you are always to write to 
me in German. 

Mr Harte's conjectare, concerning your distemper, seems to 
me a very reasonable one; it agrees entirely with mine, which 
is the universal rule by which every man judges of another 
man's opinion. Bat, whatever inay heve boen the cause of 
your rheumatic disorder, the effects are still to be attended to; 
‘and, a8 there must be a remaining acrimony in your blood, you 
cought to have regard to thet, in your common diet, as wells ad 
in your medicines; both which slould be of a sweetening alke- 
line nature, and promotive of perspiration. Rheumatic com- 
plaints are very apt to return, and those returns would be very 
‘vexatious and detrimental to you, at your ago, and in your 
‘course of travels, Your time is, now particularly, inestinable; 
and every hour of it, at presont, worth more then a year will 
be to you twenty years hence. You ere now laying the found- 
ation of your future character and fortune ; and one single stone 
‘wanting in that foundation, is of more consequence thin fifty 
in the superstructure; which can always be mended and em- 
bellished, if the foundation is solid. To carry on the metaphor 
+f building, I would wish you to be a Corinthian edifice, upon 
o Tuscan foundation; the latter having the ntmost atrength and 
solidity to support, and the former all possible ornaments to 
decorate, The Tuscan column is coarse, clumey, and un- 
pleasant; nobody looks et it twice: the Corinthian fluted 
column is beautiful and attractive; but, without a solid fonnd- 
ation, can hardly bo seen twice, because it must soon tumble 
down, Yours affectionately. 


LETTER CLVIL 


‘Daan Bor, London, August the 7th, O. 8, 1749. 
Br Mr Harte's letter to mo of the 18th July, N.S., which T 
received by the last post, I am at length informed of the par- 
tieclara both of your past distemper, and of your future motious, 
As to the former, I am now convinced, and so is Doctor Shaw, 
that your lungs were only aymptomatically affected; and that 
the rheumatic tendency is whet you are chiefly now to guard 
against, but (for greater wecurity) with due attention still to 
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your lungs, as if they had been, and still wero, a little affected. 
In either case, a cooling, pectoral rogimen is equally good, By 
cooling, I mean cooling in its consequences, not cold to the 
palate; for nothing in more dangerous than very cold liquors, at 
the very time that one longs for them the most, which is, when 
one is vory bot, Fruit, when full ripe, ia very wholesome; 
bat then it must be within certain bounds as to quantity ; for 
LT have known many of my countrymen dio of bloody finxes, by 
indulging in too great a quantity of fruit, in those cuuntries 
where, from the goodness and ripences of it, they thonglit it 
could do them no harm. Ne guid ninia is a most excellent 
rule in everything ; bat commonly tho least observed, by people 
of your age, in anything. 

Ae to your future motions, I am vory well pleasod with 
them, and greatly prefer your intended stay at Verona, to Vere 
‘ice, whose almost stagnating waters must, at this tine of the 
‘year, corrapt the air. Verona las a puro and cloar air, and 
hhas, I am informed, a great deal of good company, Mare 
quis Maffei, alone, would be worth guing there for. You 
may, I think, very well leave Verona about tho middle of Sep- 
tember, when the great heats will be quito over, and thon make 
‘the best of your way to Naples, where, I own, I want to have 
you, by way of precaution (I hopo it ix rather over-caution) in 
case of the least remains of a pulinonic disorder. The ainphi- 
theatre at Verona is worth your attention ; as are also many 
buildings there and at Vicenza, of the famous Andrea Palladio, 
whose taste and style of building were truly antigue, It would 
not be atnias, if you employed three or four days iu Jearniug the 
five Orders of Architecture, with their general proportiona; and 
you may know all that you need know of them in that 
Palladio's own book of Architecture is the best yuu can 1 
use of for that purpose, ekipping over the lowest mccbanival 
pasts of it, euch as the materiels, the cement, &c, 

‘Mr Harta tells me, that your acquaintance with the Classics 
is renewed ; the suspension of which hes been eo short, thet 
dare say it has produced no coldness. I hope, and believe, you 
are now so much master of them, that two hours every day, un 
interruptedly, for 8 year or two more, will make you perfectly 
0; and I think you cannot now allot them a greater share 
‘than that of your time, considering the many other things you 
have to learn and todo. You nist know how to speak and 
write Italian perfectly : you must learn some Logic, some Geo- 
metry, and some Astronomy; not to mention your Exercises, 
where they are to be learnt; and, above all, you must learn 
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the World, which is not soon Jcarnt, and only to be learnt by 
frequenting good aud various companies. 

Cousider, therefore, how precivus every moment of time is 
to you now. The more you apply to your business, the more 
you will taste your pleasures. The exercise of the mind in the 
morning whets tho eppetite for the pleasures of the evening, as 
much as the exercise of the body whets the appetite for dinner. 
Business and ploasure, rightly understood, mutually assist each 
other; instead of being enemies, as silly or dull people often 
think them, No man tastes pleasures troly who does not earn 
thom by previous business; and Sew people do business well, 
who do nothing else. Remeber, that when I speak of plea- 
sures, I always mean the elegant pleasures of a rational being, 
and not tho brutal ones of a swine, I wean da bonne Chere, 
short of gluttony ; Wine, infinitely short of Drunkenness ; Play, 
without the least Gaming ; aud Gallantry, without Debauchery. 
There ia a line in all these things, which men of sense, for 
greater security, take care to keep a good deal on the rigl 
of: for sickness, pain, contempt, and infamy lie immediately 
on tho other aide of it. Men of sense and merit it all other 
respects, may have bad some of theso failings; but then those 
few examples, instead of inviting us to imitation, should only 
put ue the more upon our guard sgainst euch weaknesses. 
‘Whoever thinks them fashionable will not be so himself: I 
have often known a fashionable man bave some one vice; but 
I never in my lifo knew a vicious man # fashionable man, 
Vico is as degrading as it is crimival. God bless you, my dear 
ehild 1 








LETTER CLYII, 


Dean Bor, ‘London, August the 10th, 1749. 


Ler us resume our reflections upon Men, their characters, 
their manners; in a word, our reflections upon the World. 
"They mey help you to form yourself, and to know others. A 
knowledge very usofal at all ages, very rare at yours: it seems 
ax if it were nobody's business to communicate it to young 
men, Their Masters teach them, singly, the languages or the 
aciences of their several departments; and aro indeed generally 
inoapable of teaching them the World : their Parents are often 
20 too, oF at least neglect doing it; either from svocations, in- 
difference, or from an opinion, that throwing them into the world 
(es they call it) is the best way of teaching it them. This last 
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sotion is in a great degree true ; that is, the World can doubt- 
leas never be well known by theory ; practice is absolutely ne- 
cessary: but, surely, it is of great use to a young mun, be 
he seta out for that country, full of mazes, windings, and turn. 
ings, to lave at Jeast a general map of it, made by some ¢: 
perienced traveller. 

‘Thero is a certain dignity of Manners absulutely necesemy, 
to make even the most valuable character either respected or 
respectable, 

Tlorse-play, romping, frequent and lond fits of kanghiter, jokes, 
waggery, ond indiscriminate familiarity, will sink both merit 
and knowledge into a degree of contempt. ‘They compose at 
moet a merry follow, and a merry fellow was never yet a tes 
apectable nan. Indiscriminate familiarity either ollends: your 
superiors, or else dubs you their dependant, and led captain, 

i 



















‘of equality. 7 ig near akin to a buffoon ; and neither of 
thein in the Jeast related to wit. Whoever is admitted or sought, 
for, in company, upun any other account than that of his inert, 
and mamers, is vever respecte there, but only made uso of, 
‘We will have such-a-one, for ho sings prettily ; we will invite 
mo to a ball, fur le dances well; wo will Lave such-a- 
‘one at supper, for ho ix sways joking aud laughing ; wo will 
ask another, Lecause he plays deop at all gaines, or Lecuuse ho 
con drink a great deal, ‘These are all vililying distinctions, 
mortifying preferenecs, and exclude all ideas of extecin and re- 
gard, Whoever is had (as it ia called) iu company, for the suko 
of any one thing singly, is singly that thing, and will never 
bo considered in any other light ; consequautly never respected, 
Jet his inerits be what they will. 

‘This dignity of Manners, which I recommend so much to 
you, is not only ag different from pride as truo courage iu irom 
blustering, or true wit from joking, but is absolutely inconsist- 
ent with it; for nothing vilifies and degrades more than pride. 
‘The pretensions of the proud man are oftener treated with mcer 
and contempt, than with indignation : as we offer ridiculously 
too little to 8 tradesman, who asks ridiculously too much for 
his goods ; but we do not haggle with one who only aske « just 
and reasonable price, 

‘Abject flattery and indiscriminate assentation degrade, as 
anuch a8 indiscriminate contradiction and noisy debate disgust, 
‘But a modest assertion of one’s own opinion, aid a complainant 
‘aoquiesceace in other people's, preserve dignity. 

‘Vulgar, low expressions, awkward motions and address, 
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ts they imply cither a vary low tam of mind, or low edu 
nd low company. 

Frivolous curiosity about trifles, and a laborious attention 
‘to little objects, which neither require nor deserve a moment's 
thought, lower a man; who from thence is thought (and not 
unjustly) incapable of greater matters. Cardinal de Retr, very 
sagaciously, marked out Cardinal Chigi for # little mind, from 
the moment that he told him he had wrote three years with 
tho same pen, and thet it was an excellent good one still. 

A certain degreo of oxterior seriousness, in looks and 
motions, gives dignity, without excluding wit and decent cheer- 
fulness, which are always serious themselves. A constant smirk 
upon the face, and a whiffling activity of the body, aro strong 
indications of fatility. Whoever is in a hurry shows that tho 
thing he is about ia too big for him. Haste and hurry are very 
different things. 

I have only mentioned some of those things which may, 
‘and do, in the opinion of the world, lower and sink characters, 
in other respects valuable enough ; but I have taken uo notice 
of those that affect and sink the moral character, “They are 
sufficiently obvious. A man who has patiently been kicked 
may as well pretend to courage, a8 a man blasted by vices and 
crimes may to dignity of any kind. But an exterior decency 
and dignity of manners will even keep such a man longer from 
sinking, than otberwise be would be: of such consequence is 
the ro mpeoy, even though affected and put on! Pray read fre- 
quently, and with the utmost attention, nay, get by heart if you 
con, that incomparable chapter in Cicero's Offices, upon the ro. 
wperoy, or the Decorum, It contains whatever is necessary for 
the dignity of Manners. 

In my next I will send you a goneral map of Courts, a 
region yet unexplored by you, but which you are one day to 
inhabit. The ways are generally crooked aud full of turnings, 
vometimes strewed with flowers, sometimes choked up with 
Driars; rotten ground and deep pits frequently lie concesled 
under @ smooth and pleasing surface : ali the paths are elippery, 
and every slip is dangerous. Sense and discretion must so- 
company you at your first setting out; but, notwithstanding 
‘those, till experience is your guide, you will every now and 
then step out of your way, or stumble, 

Lady Chesterfield has joat now received your German letter, 
for which she thanks you; she says the language is very cor- 
rect ; and I can plainly sec the chareoter is well formed, not to 
say better than your English character. Continue to write 
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German frequently, that it may become quite familiar to you, 
Adieu» 


LETTER CLIX, 


Dear Bos, London, August the 216t,0, 8 1719. 


By the last letter that I received from Mr Harte, of the 3ist 
July, N. &., 1 suppose you are now either at Venice or Veronn, 
and perfectly recovered of your lato illness; which, I am daily 
more and moro convinced, had no consumptive tendeney : how- 
ever, for some timo still, faites comme e'if 9 en avoit, de regular, 
and live pectorally. 

You will soon be at Courts, where, though you will not be 
concemed, yot reflection and observation upon what you seo 
and bear there may be of use to you, when hereafter you may 
come to be concerned in Courts yourself, Nothing in Courts is 
exactly as it appears to be; aften very different; sometimes 
directly contrary. Interest, which is the reat spring of every- 
thing there, equally creates and dissolves friendships, produces 
and reconciles cumities; or, rathor, allowa of noither real 
friendships nor comities; for, as Dryden vory justly observes, 
Politicians neither love nor hate, This in so true, that you may 
think yon connect yourself with two friends to-day, aud bo ob+ 
liged, to-morrow, to make your option between them os 
enemies ; observe, therofore, such degree of reserve with your 
friends, ag not to put yourself in their power, if they should 
eoome your enemies; and such a degree of moderation with 
your enemies, as not to make it impossible for them to become 
Your friends, 

Courts are, unquestionably, the sents of Politeness and Good 
Breeding; were they not so, they would be the scate of 
slaughter and desolation, Those who now suile upon, and 
embrace, would affront and atsb each other, if Manners did not 
interpase: bat Ambition end Avarice, the two prevailing pas- 
siona at Courts, found Dissimulation more effectual than Vio- 
Jence; and Dissimulation introduced that habit of Politeness, 
which distingviahes the Courtier from the Country Geutleman, 
In the former case, the strongest body would prevail; in the 
latter, the strongest mind, : 

‘A man of parts and efficiency need not flatter everybody st 
Court; but he must take great care to offend nobody person- 
ally; it being in the power of very many to hort him, who 
aannot serve im. Homer supposes a chain let down from 
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Tupiter to the earth, to connect him with Mortal. There is, 
at all Courts, a chain, which connecta the Prince, or the Minis- 
ter, with the Page of the back-stairs, or the Chambermai 





The King’s Wife, or Mistress, has an influence over him; a 
Lover hes an influence aver her; the Chambormaid, or the 





‘by which you hope to climb up to the Prince. 

You must renounce Courts, if you will not connive at 
Knaves, and tolerate Fools, Their number makes thom con- 
siderable, You should as little quarrel, as connect yourself’ 
with cither. 

‘Whatover you say or do at Court, you may depond upon it 
will be known ; the business of most of those, who crowd levees 
and antechambers, being, to repeat all that they soo or hear, 
and a grout doal that they neither sce nor hear, according as 
they aro inclined to the persona concerned, or according to the 
‘wishes of those to whom thoy hopo to make their court. Great 
caution is therefore necessary; and if, to great caution, yon can 
join seeming frankness and openness, you will uujto what 
‘Mecliuvel reckons vory dificult, but very uocessary to Le united 
colto sciolto ¢ pensieri stretii, 

‘Women are very apt to be mingled im Court intrivguen; Tout 
they dosorve attention better than confidence: to held by them 
ia very procarious tenure. 

I am agreeably interrupted in these reflections, by a letter 
which I lave this moment received from Baron Firmian, 16 
contains your pauegyric, and with the strongest protestativas 
imaginable, that be does you ouly justice. 1 reocived this 
Savourablo account of you with pleasure, and I communicate it 
to you with as much. While you deserve praise, it is reasou- 
able yon should know that you meet with it; and I wake no 
doubt, but it will encourage you in persevering to descrve it. 
‘This is one paragraph of the Baron’s letter. ‘Ses mcurs duns 
tun dge si teadre, reglées aclon toutes les loix d'une morale exacte et 
sensde ; son application (that is what I like) 4 toué ce gui¥appelle 
tude sérieuse, et Belles Lettres, éloignée de Vombre méme Fun 
Fase pédantesque, le rendent trie digne devos tendres soins ; ef jai 
honneur de vous assurer que chacun s¢ louera beaucoup de con 
commerce aisé, et do son amitié: fen ai profité avec plaisir ici et & 
Vienne, ot je me crois trés heureuz de la permission, qu'il m’a ac~ 
cordte de la continuer par ere lettres on ee like 








ae thstanding 
‘most unexceptianable oy phen Tea eot at moray is amianon chet 
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health, ie preserved and increased by the same means by which 
it is acquired. Continue to desire and deserve praise, and you 
will certainly find it: Knowledge, adorned by Manners, will in- 
fallibly procure it, Consider, that you have bat a little way 
farther to get to your journey’s end; therefore, for God's sak 
do not slacken your paco: one year and a half moro of sunt 
application, Mr Harte asguree ie, will finish his work: aud 
when his work is finishgd well, your own will be very easily 
done afterwards, Lea Maniésee et lee Griers, aro no iminatetial 
parts of that work: and I beg that you will give as much of 
Jour attention to them as to your Looks, Everything depends 
upon thom : sense di noi ogni faticn ¢ rana’ Tho various com- 
panies you now go into, will procure them yon, if you will care- 
fully observe, and form yourself upon those who have them, 
‘Adieu! God bless you! amd may you over dovervo that 





affoctiun with which I am now Yours! 
be LETTER CLX, 
Dean Boy, London, September the 5th, 0. 8, 1749, 


Lave received yours from Lanbach, of the 17th of Angust, 
N.S, with the enclosed for Comte Lascaris; which I lave 
given him, and with which he is extremely pleased, ax T ara 
swith your account of Carniola, I ain very glad that you 
attend to, ond inforu yourself of the political objects of the 
countries you go through, ‘Trade and Mannfuctures are vory 
considerable, not to say the most important ones: for, though 
Armies and Navies aro the shining marks of tho strength of 
couutries, they would be very ill paid, and consequontly fight 
very ill, if manufactures and comrorce did not support then, 
You have certainly observed in Germany, the inefficiency of 
great Powers, with great tracts of country, and swarmn of men ; 
which aro alsointoly uscless, if not paid by other Powers, who 
have the resonrece of manufactures and commerce, This we 
have lately experienced to be the case of the two Empresses of 





éx whet I like) to © kind of serious study, an well as to polite literature, 

See ere tho ok t appearance of cfeatons , secdlar han 

‘worthy of ‘your most teuier aftion ; aad I havo the honour of sxmring 
cannut with the i 
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Germany snd Russia :* Eoglaod, France, and Spain must pay” 
, their reepective allies, or they may as well be without them, 

T have not the least objection to your taking, into the bar- 
gain, the observation of natural curiosities: they are very wel 
‘come, provided they do not take up the room of bettor things. 
But the forms of goverument, the maxiins of policy, the strength 
or weakness, the trade and commerce, of the several countries 
you see or hear of, are tho importanteobjects, which I recom- 
mend to your most minute inquiries, and most serious attention, 
I thought that the Republic of Venico ad, by this time, Inid 
aside that silly and frivolous piece of policy, of endeavouring to 
conceal their form of government ; which anybody may know, 
protty nearly, by taking the peins to read four or firo books, 
which explain all the great parts of it ; aud as for some of the 
little wheels of that machine, the knowledge of them would be 
as little usefal to others, as dangorous to themselves. Their 
est policy (E can tell them) is to keep quict, and to offend no 
one great Power, wes by joining with another. Their escape after 
the Ligue of Cambray should prove a usofal loseon to them, 

Tam gled yon frequent the assemblies at Venice.” Have 
yon seen Monsicur and Madame Capello; and how did thi 
receive you? Let mo know who are the Ladies whose houses 
you frequent the most. Have you seen the Comtesse d’Oreelake, 
Princess of Holstein? Is Comte Algarotti, who was the tenant 
there, at Venice. 

‘You will, in many parts of Italy, moet with numbers of the: 
Pretender’s people (English, Sootch, and Irish fugitives) ompo- 
cially at Rome, and probably the Pretender himself. It s nono 
of your business to declare war on these poople ; as little as it 
is your interest, or, I hope, your inclination, to connect yourself 
with them: and therefore I recommend to you a perfect neu- 
trality, Avoid thom as much as you can with decency and 
good manuers ; but, when you cannot avoid any political oon- 
versation or debates with them, tell them that you do not 
concern yourself with political matters; that you are neither a 
meker nor » deposer of Kings ; that, when youleft England, you 
left a King in it, and have not since heard either of his death, 
or of any revolution that has happened, and that you take Kings 
and Kingdome as you find them: but enter no further into 
mattera with them, which can be of no use, and might briog om 
heat and quarrela, When you speak of the old Pretender, you 
‘will call him only, the Chevalier de St George; but mention 
him as eeldom as possible. Should he chance to speak to you 

* Maria Tharess and Elicabeth of Russia. 
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at any assembly (as, I am told, he sometimes does to the Eng- 
lish), be sure that you seem not to know him; and auswer him 
civilly, but always either in French or in Italian; and give him, 
in. the former, tho appellation of Morsienr, and in the latter of 
Signore, Should you meot with the Cardinal of York, you will 
be under no difficulty, for he has, as Canlinal, an undoubted 
Tight to Eminensa. Upon the whole, see any of thos poople 
an little 04 possible ; when you do seo them, be civil to them, 
upon the footing of strangers; but never bo drawn into any 
altoreations with them, about the imagivary right of their King, 
as they eal! hiu. 

It is to no sort of purpose to talk to thoss penple of the 
natural rights of mankind, and the particular constitution of this 
country, Blinded by prejudices, soured by misfortunes, and 
tompted by their necessitios, they aro as incapable of reasoning 
rightly, as they have hitherto been of acting wiscly. ‘The late 
Lord Pembroke never would know anything that he had not a 
mind to know ; and, in this case, I advise you to follow his 
example, Never know cither the father or the two suns, sny 
otherwite than a8 foreigners; aud so not kuowing their preten+ 
sions you have no occasion tu dispute them. 

T can never help recoinmending to you the utmost attontion 
and caro, to acquire les Manisrea, le Tournure, et lee Grdces un 
Galant Homme, et d'un Homme de Cour! They should appear 
in every look, in every action ; in your addrexs, and even in 
‘your dress, if you would either please or riww in the world, 
Phat you may do both (aud both are in your power) ia most 
ardently wished you, by Yours. 











P.S, I mace Comte Lascaris show me your lotter, which I 
liked very well; the style was casy and natural, and the Frouch 
pretty correct. Tlicre were so fow faults in the orthography, 
that a little more observation of the best French authors will 
make you a correct master of that necessary lauguaze, 

T will not conceal from you, that I have lutely liad extraor- 
dinary good accounts of you, from an unsuspected and judicious 
person ; who promises me that, with a little more of the world, 
‘your Manners and Address will equal your Knowledge. This 
is the more pleasing to me, as those were the two articles of 
which I waa the most doubtful. These commendations will 
not, I am persuaded, make you vain and coxcomical, but only 
encourage you to go on the right way. 

‘The carriage, the elegance, and the graces of s finished gentleman and, 
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LETTER CLXI. 


Dean Boy, London, September the 12th, 0. 8. 1749. 


It seems extraordinary, but it is very true, that my auxicty 
for yon increases in proportion to the good accounts which I 
receive of you from all hands, 1 promise myself so much from 
you, that I dread the loast dieappointment. You aro now #0 
near the port, which I have #0 long wisled and Inbourod to 
bring you into, that my concern would be doubled should you 
be shipwrecked within sight of it. The object, therefore, of 
this letter is (laying aside all tho authority of a parent), to con- 
jure you as & friend, by tho affection you havo for mo (and 
surely you have reason to have some), and by the regard you 
have for yourself, to go on, with arsidaity aud attoution, to come 
plete that work, which, of late, you have carried on so well, aud 
which is now so near being finished. My wishes, and my plan, 
were to inake you shine, and distinguish yourself equally in the 
earned and tho polite world, Fow have been ablo to do it. 
Deop learning is generally tainted with pedantry, or at loart 
unadorned by manners ; as, on the other hand, polite wannera, 
and the turn of tle world, are too often unsupported by know- 
lodge, aud consequently end contemptibly in the frivolous dia- 
sipation of drawiug-rooms and ruelles.’ - You aro now got over 
the dry ond difficult parts of learning ; what remains requires 
much more time than trouble. You have lost time by your 
illnces ; you must regain it now or nover. I therefore most 
earnestly desire, for your own sake, that for these next six 
months, at least six hours evory morning, uninterruptedly, may 
be inviolably sacred to your studies with Mr Harte. I do not 
know whether le will require so much, but I know that I do, 
and hope you will, and conscquently prevail with him to givo 
you that timo: I own it is a good deal; but when both you 
and he consider, that the work will be so much better and so 
much sooner done, by euch an assiduous and continued applica- 
tion, you will neither of you think it too much, and each will 
find bis account in it. So much for the mornings which, from 
your own good sense, and Mr Harte's tenderness and care of 
‘you, will, I am sore, be thus well employed. It is not only 
reasonable, but useful, too, that your evenings should be devoted 
to amusementa ead plessurea; and therefore I not only allow, 
but recommend, thet they should be employed at assemblies, 


+ Roceptions in the bed-roams of fashionable ladias. 
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balls, wpeciacles, and in the best companies ; with this restriction 
only, that the consequences of the evening’ 
break in upon the morning’s sindies, by 
and idle parties into the country, At your age, you need not 
be ashamed, when any of theve morning parties are proposed, to 
gay you must beg to be excused, for you are obliged to dovote 
your mornings to Mr Harte; that [will have it #0; and that 
you dare not do otherwive. Lay it all upon me, though I ain 
persuaded it will be as mach your own inclination as it is mine, 
Bat those frivolous, idle people, whuse time hangs upon their 
own hands, and who desire to make others limo theirs too, are 
‘not to be reasoned with ; and indeed it would bo doing them 
too mach honour. The shortest civil answers are tho Leut ; J 
cannot, I dase not, instend of F will wot ; fur, if you wore to 
enter with them into the necessity of atuily, and the uecfulnens 
of kuowledge, it would only farnish them with matter for their 
silly jests ; which, though I would not lave you mind, I would 
not lave you invite. I will suppose you at Itome, utudying six 
hours interruptedly with Mr Harte, every morning, and pussiug 
your evenings with tho best company of Rome, observing their 
manners and forming your own ; and I will suppove a uninber 
of idle, sauntering, illiterate English, as thero commonly is there, 
living entirely with one avother, supping, drinking, and uitting 
up late at each other's lodgings ; commonly in riots and yerapes 
when drunk ; and never in good company when eober, I will 
take ono of theso pretty follows, and ivo you the dialogue be- 
tween him and yourself; such ns I dare say it will be on hiv 
side, and such as I hope it will be on yours, 











Exglishwen, Will you come and breakfast with me to- 
morrow ; there will be {uur or five of our countrymen ; we lave 
provided chsises, and we will drive somewhere out of town 
after broaktast ? 

Stanhope. I am very sorry I cannot, but I am obliged to 
bo at home all morning. 

Englishman, Why, then, we will come and breakfast with 


7 sanhope. Tean't do that neither, I am engaged. 

Engliskonan, Well, then, let it be the next day. 

Stanhope. To tell you the trath, it can be no day in the 
moming, for I neither go out nor see anybody at home before 
twelve, 

Englishman, Aud what the devil do you do with yourself 
‘ill twolve o'clock ? 
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Stanhope, Iam not by myself I am with Mr Harte. 

Englishman, Then what the devil do you do with him ? 

Btankope, We study diferent things ; we read, we converse, 

Englishman. Very pretty amusementindeed! Are youta 
take Orders, then ? 

Stanhope. Yes, tay father’s orders, I believe, J must take, 

Englishman. Why, bast thou no more spirit than to mind 
an old fellow a thousand miles off? 

Biankope, If I don’t mind his orders he won't mind my 
draughta. 

Englishman. What, does the old prig threaten, thon ? 
threatened folks live long; never mind threats. 

Btankope. No, can’t say thet he has ever threatened me 
in his life; but I believe I had Lest not provoke him. 

Englishman, Pooh! you would have one angry letter from 
the old fellow, and there would be an end of it. 

Stankope,” You mistake him mightily; he always doce more 
than he says, He has nover been angry with me yet, that I 
remember, in his life; but if I were to provoke him I am sure he 
would never forgive me ; he would be coolly immoveatie, and 
Tight beg and pray, and write my heart out to no purpose. 

Englishman, Why, then, he is an old dog, that's all [ can 
"yi and pray, are you to obey your dry-nurse too, this same, 
‘what's his name—Mr Harte ? 

Stanhope, Yea. 

Englishman, 80 be stuffs you all morning with Greek, and 
Latin, and Logic, and all thet.” Egad, I have  dry-nurse, too, 
‘but I never looked into book with him in my life; I have not 
#0 much as seen the face of him thie week, and don’t care a 
louse if I never eee it again. 

Stanhope. My dry-nuree never desires anything of me that 
is not reasonable and for my own good, and therefore I like to 
‘be with him, 

Engliskman, Very sententious and edifying. upon my word! 
at thia rate you will be reckoned a very good young man. 

‘Blankope. Why, that will do me no harm. 

Englishman. Will you be with us to-morrow in the even- 
ing, then? We shall be ten with you, and I have got some ex~ 
cellent good wine, and we'll be very merry. 

I am very much obliged to you, but I am en- 
gaged for all the evening to-inorrow ; first at Cardinal Albani’s, 
and then to sup at the Venetian Embassadress’s, 

Englishman, How the devil can you like being clways 
with these foreignera?_ I never go amongst them, with all their 
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formalities and ceremonies. I am never easy in company with 
them, and I don't know why, bat I am ashamed. 

Standope. I am neither ashamed nor afraid; I am very 
‘easy with them; thoy aro very easy with mo; I get the li 
guage, and I see theft characters by conversing with them; and 
‘that is what we are sent abroad for, Is it not? 

Englishman. 1 lute your modest women's company ; your 
women of fashion, as they call em. I don’t know what to say 
to thom, for my part, 

Stankope. Yiave you ever convereed with them ? 

Englishman, No, 1 never conversed with thom; but I 
have been sometimes in their company, though much against 
amy will. 

Stankope. But at loast they havo done you no hnrt, which 
ia, probably, more thaa you can say of the womon you do con- 
verse with, 

Englishman.» That's true, I own; but for all that, I would 
rather keep company with my surgeon half the year than with 
your women of fashion the year round. 

Stahope, Tastes are different, you know, and every man 
follows his own, 

Englichnan, That's true; but thine’s o devilish odd one, 
Stanhope, All morning with thy dry-nuree, all the ovening in 
formal fine company, aud all day long afraid of old Daddy in 
England, Thou art a queer fellow, and I at afraid thore's no- 
thing to be inade of thee, 

Stanhope, 1 an afraid 60 too, 

Englishaan, Welt then, good-night to you; you havo no 
atjetion, T hope, to my being drunk to-night, which I certainly 

be, 





Sianhope, Not in the least; nor to your being sick to-mor- 
row, which you aa certainly will be; and 80 good-night too. 


‘You will observe that I have not put into your mouth those 
good arguments which upon such an cocasion would, I am sure, 
oveur to you, as picty and affection towards me, regerd end 
friendship for Mr Harte, respect for your own ioral character, 
‘aud for all the relative duties of Men, Son, Papil, and Citizen. 
Such solid arguments would be thrown aay upon such shallow 
puppies, Leave them to their ignorance, and to their dirty, 
disgraceful vices. ‘They will sovorely feel the effects of them, 
when it will be too late, Without the comfortable refuge of 
learning, and with all the sickness and pains of a rained 
stomach, and a rotten cercass, if they happen to arrive at old 
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‘age, it fs an uneasy and ignominious one. The ridicule whiob 
such fellowes endeavour to throw upon those who are not like 
them is, in the opinion of all men of sense, the most authentic 
panegyric. Go on, then, my dear child, in the way you are in, 
only for s year and balf more; that is all I ask of you. After 
that, I promise that you shall be your own master, and that ¥ 
will protend to no other title than that of yoor beat and troest 
friend. You shall receive advice, but no orders, from me; and 
in truth you will want no other advice but such as youth and 
inexperience must necessarily reqnire, You shall certainly want 
nothiug that is requisite, not ouly for your conveniency, but also 
for your pleasures, which I always desire should be gratified. 
‘You will suppose that I mean the pleasures d'un Aonncle homme, 

While you are learning Italian, which I hope you do with 
diligenco, pray take caro {0 continue your German, which you 
may have frequent opportunities of speaking ; I would alao have 
you keep up your knowledge of the Jus Publiewn Imperii, by 
looking over now and then thoue inestimable manuscripts which 
Sir Charles Williams, who arrived hero last week, assures mo 
you have made upon that subject, It will be of very gréat uve to 
you when you come to be concerned in foreign affairs, as you 
ahall bo (if you qualify yourself for them) younger than ever any 
other was; I mesn, before you sre twenty. Sir Charles toils me 
that ho wilt answer for your learning, and that he believes you 
will acquire that address and those gracos which are #0 neces~ 
sury to givo it its full lustre aud value. But he confesses that 
he doubts more of the latter than of the former. The justice 
which he does Mr Harte, in his panegyrics of him, makes me 
hopo that thero is likewio & gront deal of truth in bin onoo-~ 
miums of you. Aro you pleased with und proud of tho reputa- 
tion which you have already acquired? Surely you are, for 1 
am surelam, Will fou do anything to lessen or forfeit it ® 
Surely you will not. And will you not do all you can to ox- 
tend and increase it? Surely you will, It is only going on 
for a year and a half Jonger, a8 yon Lave gone on for the two 
years last past, and devoting half the day ouly to application ; 
‘and you will be eure to make the earliest figure and fortune in 
the world that ever mon made. Adiew 
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LETTER CLXI. 


‘Deas Bor, London, September the 22nd, 0. 8.1749. 
Ir I had faith in philters and love potions, I should suspect 
that yon had given Sir Charles Williams some, by the manner 
in which he speaks of you, not only to me, but to everybody 
else. I will not repeat to yon what he says of the extent and 
correctness of your knowledge, as it might either make you vain, 
or persande you thst you had already enoogh of what nobody 
can have too much. Yon will essily imagine how mapy 
questions I askod, and how narrowly I sifted him upon your 
subject; he answered me, and I dare say with truth, just as I 
could have wished ; till, satisfied entirely with his accounts of 
your character and learning, I inquired into other matters, in- 
trinsically indeed of lees consequence, but still of groat conse- 
quence to every inan, and of more to you than to almost any 
man; I mean your address, mannors, and air, To these 
questions, the same troth which he had obsorved befor, obliged 
him to give me much less satisfactory answers, And, as he 
thought himself, in friendship both to you and me, obliged to 
tell mo the disagrecable, os well as the agreesble truths, upon 
the same principle I think myself obliged to repeat them to you. 
He told me, then, that in cose you were nfenses dy mort 
provokingly inattentive, absent, and distrait, That you came 
into a room and presented yourself very awkwardly; that at 
table you constantly threw down knives, forks, napkins, broad, 
&o., and that you neglected your person and dress, to a degree 
unpardouable any age, ‘and much more so at yours. 

‘These things, how immaterial soever they may seam to 
people who do not know the world and the nature of man- 
kind, give me, who know them to be exceedingly material, 

‘very great concern. I have long distrusted you, and there- 
fore frequently admonished you, upon these articles; and I 
tell you plainly that I ball not be cary till I hear a very 
different account of them. I know no one thing more offensive 
too company then that inattention and disiraction, It is show- 
ing them the utmost contempt, and people never forget con- 
tempt, No man is disirait with the man he fears, or the woman 
he loves; which is a proof thst every man can get the better 
of thst distraction when he thinks it worth his while to do #0; 
and, take my word for it, it is always worth his while, For 
my own part, I would rather be in company with a dead man 
than with an absent ons; oe Ee seal, man gives me no 

You 1 
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lessure, at least he shows me no contampt ; whereas the ebeent 
man, silently indeed, but very plainly, tells me that ha does not 
think me worth bis attention. Besides, can sn sbsent man 
make any cbeervations upon the characters, customs, and man- 
ners of the company? No. He may be in the best companies 
all hia lifetime (if they will admit him, which, if I were they, I 
would not) and never be one jot the wiser. 1 never will con- 
‘verse with an sbeent man ; one may es well talk to a deaf ona, 
It ia {n truth @ practical blunder to address oursclves to o man, 
who we eco plainly neither hears, minds, nor understands us 
Moreover, I aver that no man is, in any dogree, fit for either 
‘Dusiness or conversation, who cannot, and doea not, direct and 
command hia attention to the present object, be that what it 
will, You know by experience that I gradge no expense in 
your education, but I will positively not keep you « Flapper, 
‘You may read in Dr Swift the description of these Flappers, 
and the use they were of to your friends the Laputans, whos 
miuds (Gulliver says) aro o0 taken up with intense speculations 
that they neithor can speak nor attend to the discourses of others, 
without boing roused by some eaternel action upon-fhe organs 
of speech and hesring ; for which roason thoes people who are 
able to afford it always keep © Flapper in their family as one of 
thoir domestics, nor ever walk about or make visite without 
him, This Flapper ie likewise employed diligently to attend 
his master in his walks, and upon occasion to give a soft flap 
upon hiseyes, because he is always 90 wrapped up in cogitation 
that he is in manifest danger of falling down every precipice, 
‘and bouncing bis head agaiust every post, and, in the streets, 
of jostling others, or being jostled into the kennel himeelf, If 
Christian ‘will undertake this province into the bargain, with all 
my heart, but I will not allow him any increase of wages upon 
that score. Tn short, I give you fair warning that when we 
meet, if you are absent in mind, I will soon be absent in body, 
for it will be impossible for me to stay in the room ; and if at 
table you throw down your knife, plate, bread, &o., and hack 
the wing of aobicken for balf an hour without being able to out 
it off, and your eloeve all the time in another diah, I must rise 
from table fo escape the fever you would certainly give me. 
Good God! how I should be shocked if you came into my room 
for the first time with two left lege, presenting youreelf with all 
the graces and dignity of a Tailor, and your clothes hanging 
‘upon you like those in Monmonth-strest, upon tentsr-hooks 1 
whereas I expect, nay, require to see you present yourself with 
the easy and genteel air of a Man of Fashion who has kept good 
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onmpany. I expect yor not only well dressed, but very well 
dressed: I expect « gracefulnees in all your motions, and some- 
thing particularly engaging in your addreas, All this I expect, 
and al} this is in your power, by care and attention, to make me 
find; but to tell you the plain truth, if I do not find it, we shall 
not converse very much together, for cannot stand inattention 
and awkwardness; it would endanger my health, You have 
often seen, and I have as often made you observe, L © ®'s distin- 
guished inattention and awkwardness. Wrapped up, ‘like a 
Laputan, in intense thought, and possibly sometimes in no 
thought at all ; which I believe is very often the case of absent 
people; he docs not know his most intimate acquaintance by 
eight, or answers them as if he wero at cross-purposea. He 
ieavea his hat in one room, his sword in another, and would 
Teave his shoes in a third, if his buckles, though awry, did 
not save them: his legs and arms, by hiv awkward manage- 
ment of thom, seem to have undergone the Question ertraordin- 
aire; and his bead, always banging upon one or other of his 
shoulders, scems to have receivod the firet stroke upon a 
block, I sincerely value and esteem him for his Parte, Loarn- 
ing, and Virtno; but for tho soul of me 1 cannot love hitn in 
company. This will be universally the case in common lifo, of 
every inattentive, awkward man, let his real merit and know- 
Jedge be ever so great. When I was of your age I desired to 
shine, as far ag I was able, in every part of lifo; aml was as 
attentive tomy Manners, my Dress, and my Air, in company on 
evenings, aa to my Booke and my Tator in the momninga. A 
young fellow should be ambitious to shine in evorything; and, of 
the two, always rather ovordo than underdo, These thingy are 
by no means trifles; they are of infinite consequence to thoae 
who are to be thrown into the great world, and who would inake 
figure or a fortune in it, It is not sufficient to deservo well ; 
one must please well too. Awkward, disagreeable merit will 
never carry anybody far, Wherever yon find a good dancing» 
master, pray let him put yon upon your haunches ; not so much 
for the sake of dancing, as for coming into s room, and present- 
ing yourself genteelly and gracefully, Women, whom you 
‘ought to endeavour to please, cannot forgive a vulgar and awk- 
ward air and gestures ; il leur faut du brillant, The generality 
of men are pretty like them, and are equally taken by the same 
exterior graces, 

‘Tam very glad that you have received the diamond buckles 
safe: all I desire, in return for them, ia, that they may be 
buckled even upon your feet, and that your stockings may not 
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hide them, I should be sorry you were an egregious fop; but 
I that, of the two, I would rather have you a Fop than 
 Sloven. I think negligence in my own dress, even at my age, 
when certainly 1 expect no advantages from my dress, would 
‘be indecent with regard to others, I have done with fine 
clothes; but I will have my plain clothes fit me, and made 
like other people's, In the evenings, I recommend to you the 
company of women of fashion, who have » right to attention, 
and will be paid it. Their company will emooth your manners, 
and give you a habit of attention and respect ; of which you 
will find the advantage among men. 

My plen for you, from the beginning, baa been to make 
you shine, equally in the learned and in the polite world ; the 
former pert is almost completed to my wishes, and will, I am 
perwuaded, in a little time more, be quite so. ‘The latter part 
ia till in your power to complete; and I fatter myself that 
you will do it, of else the former part will avail you very little, 
especially in your department, where the exterior address and 
graces do half the business ; they must be the harbingers of 
your merit, or your merit will be very coldly received: all can 
and do judge of the former, few of the latter, 

‘Mr Harte tolls me that you have grown very much since 
your illness: if you get up to five feet ten, or even nine, inches, 
your figure will, probably, be a good one ; and, if well dressed 
and genteel, will probably please, which is a much greater ad- 
vantage to @ man than people commonly think, ‘Lord Bacon 
calls it a letter of recommendstion, 

I would wish you to be the omnis homo, Thomme universel. 
You are noarer it, if you please, than ever anybody was at 
your age; and if you will but, for the course of this next year 
only, exert your whole attention to your studies in the mornings, 
and to your address, manners, sir, aud fouraure, in the evenings, 
you will be the man I wich you, and the man that is rarely 
seen, 

Our letters go, at best, so irregularly, and 20 often miscarry 
totally, that, for greater security, I repeat the same titings, 
Ro, though I acknowledge by last post Mr Harte’s letter of the 
Sth September, N. 8, I acknowledge it again by thia to you. 
If this should find yon still at Verona, let it inform you that I 
wish you would set out soon for Naples, unless Mr Harte 
should think it better for you to stay at Verona, or any other 
place on this side Rome, till you go there for the Jubilee. Nay, 
if he likes it better, I am very willing thet you should go 
directly from Verona to Rome ; for you cannot have too much 
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of Rome, whether upon account of the language, the curiosities, 
or the company. My only reason for mentioning Naples ia for 
the sake of the climate, upon accouut of your health; but if 
‘Mr Harta thinks your health is now so well restored as to be 
above climate, he msy steer your course wherever he thinks 
proper; and, for aught I know, your going directly to Rome, 
and consequently staying there so much the longer, may bo as 
well as anything else. I think you and I cannot put our af- 
fairs in better hands than in Mr Harte’s; and I will take his 
infallibility against the Pope's, with some odds on his side. A 
‘propos of the Pope; remember to be presented to him before 
You lave Bome, and go through tho necessary ceremonies for 
it, whether of kissing his lipper or his b—h ; for I would novor 
deprive myself of anything that I wanted to do or ee, by ro 
fasing to comply with an established custom. Whon I was in 
Catholic countries, I never declined kneeling in their churchos 
at the elevation, nor elsewhere, when the Hoat went by. It ia 
‘& complaisance due to the custom of the place, and by no means, 
as some silly people have imagined, an implied approbation of 
their doctrine. Bodily attitudes and situations ara things #0 
very indifferent in themselves, that I would quarrel with no- 
body about them. It may, indeed, be improper fur Mr Harte 
to pay that tribute of complaisance, upon account of his 
character. 


‘This letter ia a very long, and possibly = very todious one, 
but my anxiety for your perfection is so great, and particularly 
at this critical and decisive period of your life, that I am only 
afraid of omitting, bat never of reposting, or dwelling too long 
pon anything that I think may be of tho least use to you, 
Have the same anxiety for yourself that I have for you, and all 
will do well. Adieu! my dear child. 


LETTER CLXOL. 


Dean Bor, ‘London, September the 27th, 0, 8, 1749. 
A voLGas, onlinary way of thinking, acting, or speaking, 
implies a low edneation, aud a habit of low company. Young 
le contract it st school, or among servants, with whom 
they aro too often used to converse; but, after they frequent 
good company, they must want attention and observation very 
much, if they dq not lay it quite aside. And indeed if they do 
not, good company will be very apt to lay them aside, ‘The 
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various kinds of valgariems are infinite; I esnnot pretend to 
point them out to you ; but I will give some samples, by which 
you may guess at the rest. 

A vulgar man is captious and jealous; eager and impetuous 
about trifles. He suspects himself to be slighted, thinks every- 
thing that ia said meant at him ; if the company heppens to 
Taagh, he is persuaded they laugh at him ; he grows angry and 
testy, saya something very impertinent, and draws himself into 
a sorape, by showing what he calls a proper spirit, and assert- 
ing himself, A man of fashion does not suppose himecif to be 
either the sole or principal object of the thoughts, looks, or 
words of the company; and never suspects thet he is either alight~ 
ed or Janghed at, unless he is conscious that he deserves it. 
And if (which very seldom happens) the company is abaotd or 
ill-bred enough to do either, he does not care twopence, unless 
the insult be so grossand plain aa to require satisfaction of 
another kind, As he is above trifles, he is never vehoment 
and eager about them; and, wherever they are concemed, 
rather soquiesces than wrangles, A vulgar man's conversation 
alweya savours strongly of the lowness of his edugation and 
company. It turns chiefly upon bis domestic affaira, his serv- 
auts, the excellent order he keeps in his own family, and the 
little anecdotes of the neighbourhood ; all which ho relates with 
emphasis, as interesting matters, He is a man gossip. 

‘Vulgerism in language is the next and distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of bad company and a bad education. A man of 
fashion avoids nothing with more care than that, Proverbial 
expressions and trite sayings are the flowers of the rhetoric of 
vulgar man, Would he say that men differ in their tastes, 
he both supports and adorns that opinion by the good old 
saying, aa he respectfally calls it, that that ts one man's Beat 
és another man's Poison. If anybody aitempts being emart, as he 
calls it, upon hin, he gives thera Tit for Tat, ay, that he does. 
He has always some favourite word for the time being, which, 
for the sake of using often, he commonly abuses, Sach as east- 
dy angry, vastly kind, vastly handsome, and vastly ugly. Even 
his pronanciation of proper words carries the mark of the besst 
along with it. He calls the earth yearth ; he is ableiged not 
obliged to you. He goes fo wanda and not towards such a place. 
‘He sometimes affects hard words, by way of ornament, which 
he always mangles like « learned woman. A man of fashion 
never has recourse to proverbs and vulgar aphorisms, uses 
neither favourite words nor hard words ; but takes grest care 
‘to speak very correctly and grammatically, and to pronounce 
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Properly ; that is, according to the usage of the best compantite. 

‘Ao awkward address, oogracefal attitudes and actions, 
and a certain left-handedness {if I may use that word), loudly 
proclaim low education and low company ; for it ia impossible 
to soppose that a wan can have frequented good company, 
without having catched something, at loast, of their air and 
motions. A new raised man is distinguished in a regiment by 
his awkwardness ; but he must be impenetrably dal! if, in a 
month or two's time, he cannot perform at least the common 
manual exercise, and look like a soldier. The very accoutre- 
ments of a mau of fashion are grievous encumbrances to a vulgar 
man, He ia nt alosa what to do with his hat, when it is not upon 
hia head ; his cano (if unfortuoately ho wears onc) ix at perp. 
ual war with every cup of tea or coffee he drinks; 
them first, and then accompanios them in their fall, heave 
is formidable ouly to his own legs, which would possibly carry 
him fast enough out of the way of any sword but hie own. 
Bis clothes fit him so ill, and constrain him so much, that he 
soema rather thoir prisoner than thoir proprictor, IIo prosenta 
himeelf dn company like a criminal in a court of justice; his 
very air coudenns him ; and people of fashion will no more 
connect themselves with tho one, than people of character will 
with the other. This repules drives and sinka him into low 
company ; a gulf from whence no man, after a cortain age, over 
emerged, 

Les maniires nobles et aisces, la tournure d'un homme de con- 
dition, le ton da la bonne compagnie, les Griices, le je ne suis quot, 
qui plat," aro as necessary to adorn and introduce your intrinsic 
merit and knowledge, as the polish is to the diamond, which, 
without that polish, would never be worn, whatever it might 
weigh. Do not imegine that these-accomplishments are only 
urefal with women ; they are much more eo with men, Ine 
public assembly, what an advantage hss a gracoful speaker, 
with genteel motion, » handsome figure, and a liberal air, over 
one who shall speak full az auch good senso, but destitute of 
these omamenta! In business, how prevalent are the graces, 
how detrimental is the want of them! By the help of these I 
have known some men refuse favonrs less offensively than 
others granted them. The utility of them in Courts, and 
Negotiations, is inconceivable. You gain the hearts and con- 
sequently the secrets, of nine in ten that you have to do with, 
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in spite even of their prudence, which will, nine times in ten, 
be the dupe of their hearts, and of their senses. Consider the 
importance of these things as they deserve, and you will not 
Tose one moment in the pursuit of them, 

Yon are travelling now in a country once so famous both 
for arts and arms, that (however degenerated at present) it still 
deserves your attention and reflection. View it therefore with 
care, compare its former with ite present state, and exemine 
into the canses of its rise, and itsdecey. Consider it classically 
and politically, and do not run through it, as too many of your 
youve, countrymen do, musically, and (to use a ridiculous word} 

Inick-lmackically. No piping nor fiddling, I beseech you ; no 
days lost in poring upon almost imperceptible Intoglice ‘and 
Cameos: and do not become a Virtuoso of small wares, Form 
a taste of Painting, Boulpture, and Architecture, if you ploase, 
by @ careful examination of the works of the best ancient and 
modern artists; those are liberal arta, and a real taste and 
knowledge of them become a man of fashion very well. But, 
‘beyond certain bounds, the Man of Taste ends, and the frivolous 
‘Virtuoso begins. 

Your fend Mendes, the good Samaritan, dined ‘with me 
yesterday. Ho has more good nature and generosity than 
parts. However, I will show him all the civilities that his 
kindness to you so justly deserves; he tells me that you are 
taller than I am, which I am very glad of, I desire you may 
excel me in everything else too ; and, far from repining, I shall 
rejoice at your superiority. He commends your friend Mr 
Stevens extremely; of whom, too, I have heard so good a cha- 
racter from other people, that I am very glad of your connec- 
tion with him. It may prove of use to you hereafter. When 
you meet with such sort of Englishmen abroad, who, either from 
their parts or their rank, are likely to make a figure at home, 
I would advise you to cultivate them, and get their favourable 
testimony of yon here, especially thos who are to return to 
England before you, Sir Charles Williams has puffed you (as 
the mob called it) here extremely, If thres or four more people 
of parte do the same, before you come back, your first appear- 
ance in London will be to great advantage, Many people do, 
and indeed ought, to take things upon trust; many more do 
who need Tot and few dare dissent from an established opin- 
fon, Adieu. 
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LETTER CLXIV. 


Demag Boy, London, October the 2nd, 0, 8. 1749, 


I gecetven by the last post your letter of the 22nd Sep. 
tember, N.S, but I have not received that from Mr Harte, to 
which you refer, and which, you say, contained your reasons 
for leaving Verona, and returning to Venice ; ao that I am on- 
tirely ignorant of them, Indeed, the irregularity and negligence 
of the post provoke me, as they break the thread of the accounte 
I want to receive from you, and of the instructions and orders 
which I send you almost overy post. Of these last twenty 
poste, I am sure that 1 have wrote eighteen, either to yon or to 
‘Mr Harte, and it does not appear, by your letter, that all, or 
even any, of my letters have been received. I denire, for the 
fature, that both you and Mr Harte will, constantly, in your 
letters, mention the dates of mine. Had it not been for their 
wiecarriage, you wonld not have been in the uncertainty you 
seem to be in at present, with regard to your future motions, 
Had you received my letters, you would have been by this timo 
at Naples: but we must, now, take things where they are, 

Upon the receipt, then, of this letter, you will, a8 soon as 
conveniently you can, set out for Rome, where yon will not 
arrive too long before the Jubileo, considering the difficulties of 
getting lodgings and other accommodations thero at this time, 
T leave the choice of the rouls to you ; bat I do by no means 
intend thet yon shonld leave Rome after the Jubilee, aa you 
seem to hint in your letter; on the contrary, I will have Rome 
your head-quarters for six months, at least; till you shall have 
in a manner acquired the Jus Civitetis there, More things are 
to be seen and jearned there than in any other town in Europe; 
there are the best masters to instruct, and the best companies to 
polish yon, In the spring you may meke (if you please) fre- 
quent excursions to Naples ; but Rome must stil] be your head- 
quartera, till the heats of June drive you from thence to some 
other place in Italy, which we shall think of by that time. As 
to the expense which you mention, I do not regard it in the 
least ; from your infancy to this day, I never grudged any ex- 
pense fe your education, and still leas do it now, that it is be 
come more important and decisive, I attend to the objects of 
your expenses, but not to the ama, I will csrtainly not pay 
one shilling for your losing your nose, your money, or your rea- 
aon ; that is, I will not contribute to women, gaming, and drink- 
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ing, But I will most cheerfally supply, not only every necessary, 
‘but every decent expense you can make, I do not care what the 
best masters cost. I would have you as well dressed, lodged, 
aud attended, ss sny reasonable man of fashion ie in hia travel. 
I would have youhave thet pocket-money that should enable 
you to make tho proper expense, d'un Aonnéte homme. In short, 
I bar no expense, that has neither vice nor folly for its object ; 
and under those two reasonable restrictions, draw and welcome. 

‘As for Turin, you may go there hereafter, as a traveller, for 
a month or two; but yon cannot conveniently reside there aa 
an academician, for reasons which I have formerly communicated 
to Mr Harte, and which Mr Villettes, since his return here, has 
shown me in a still’ stronger light than ho had done by his 
letters from Torin, of which I'sent copies to Mr Harte, though 
probably he never received them. 

Aftor yon have left, Rome, Florence is one of the places with 
which you should be thoroughly scquainted. I know that 
there is a great deal of gaming there; but, at the same time, 
there are, in every place, some people whose fortanes aro either 
too small, or whose understandings are too good, to allow them 
to play for anything above triflea ; and with those people you 
will associate yourself, if you have not {as I am assured you 
have not, in the least) the spirit of gaming in you, Moreover, 
it suspected places, such as Florence, Turin, and Paria, I shall 
be more attentive to your draughts, end such as exceed a proper 
and handsome expense will not be answered ; for I can easily 
know whether you game or not, without being told. 

Mr Harte will determine your rowie to Rome as he shell 
think best: whether along the coast of the Adriatic, or that of 
the Mediterranean, it is equal to me; but you will observe to 
come back a different way from that you went. 

Since your health is so well restored, I am not sorry that 
you are returned to Venice, for I Jove Capitals. vorything is 
beat ot Capitals ; the best masters, the best compsnice, and the 
best manners, Many other places are worth secing, but Capi- 
tala only are worth residing at, I am very glad that Madame 
Capello recsived you so well; Monsieur, 1 was sure, would: 
pray assure them both of my respects, and of my sensibility of 
their kindness to you.» Their house will be a very good one 
for you at Bome ; and I would advise you to be domestic in it, 
you can. But Madame, I can tell you, requires great atten- 
tions, Madame Micheli haa written a very favourable account 
of you to my friend, the Abbé Grosss Testa, in a letter, which 
he showed me, and in which there are eo many civil things to 
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myself, that I would wish to tell her how much I think myself 
obliged to her. I approve very much of the allotment of your 
time at Venice; pray go on 00, for « twolvemonth at least, 
‘wherever you are. You will find your own account in it, 

1 like ‘your last letter, which gives me an account of your- 
self, and your own transactions ; for, though I do not recommend 
the egotiem to you, with regard to anybody elso, I desire that yor 
‘will use it with me, and with me only. I intorest myself in all 
that you do; and as yot (excepting Mr Harte) nobody elee does, 
‘He must of course know all, and I desiro to know a great deal. 

Tam glad you have received, and that you like, the diamond 
buckles, I am very willing thst you should make, but very 
unwilling that you should cut, a figure with then et tho Jahilos, 
the cutting a figure being the very lowest vulgarisin in tha Eng- 
lish language ; ond equal in elegancy to Yos, my Lady, and 
No, my Lady. The words vast and eastly, you will have found 
by my former Jeter, that I had proscribed out of the diction of 
@ gentleman, unless in their proper signification of sive and 
bulk. Not only in language, but in everything elee, take great 
care that the first impressions you give of yourself may be not 
only favourable, but ploasing, engaging, nay, seducing. They 
are often decisive ; I confess they are a good doal so with me: 
and I cannot wish for farther acquaintance with a man whose 
first abord and address displease me, 

So many of my letters have miscarried, and I know to little 
which, that I am forced to repeat the same thing over and over 
again eventually. This is one, I have wrote twice to Mr 
Harte, to hsve your picture drawn in minidture, while you were 
at Venice, and to send it me in a letter: it is all one to me 
whether in enamel or in water-colours, provided it is but very 
like you, I would have you drawn exactly as you are, and in 
no whimsical dress. I lay more stress upon the likeness of 
the picture, than upon the taste and skill of the painter. If 
this be not already done, I desire that you will have it done 
forthwith, before you leave Venice ; and enclose it in a letter 
to me; which letter, for greater seourity, I would have you de- 
sire Sir Jamea Gray to enclose in his packet to the office ; as I, 
for the same reason, send this under his cover, If the picture 
be done upon vellum, it will be the most portable. Send me, 
at the same time, a thread or silk of your own length, exactly. 
I am eolicitous about your figure ; convinced, by « thousand 
instances, that @ good one is areal advantage, Hone sana io 
corpore sano! is the first end greatest blessing. I would add, sf 

2 A healthy mind in a bestthy body. 
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‘ulshro} $0 complete ‘May you have that, and every other! 


acre you received my letters of recommendation to Cardinal 
Albani, and the Duke de Nivernois, at Rome? 


LETTER CLXV, 


Dear Boy, ‘London, October the 9th, 0, §. 1749, 
Ir this letter finds you at all, of which I am very doubtful, 
it will find you at Veuice, preparing for your journey to Rome; 
which, by my.last letter to Mr Harte, I advised yon to make 
along’ the coast of the Adriatic, through Rimini, Loretto, 
‘Ancona, &., places thet are all worth seeing, but are not worth 
taying at. And such I reckon all places, where the eyes only 
are employed. Remains of antiquity, public buildi int 
ingn, ecalptures, &., ought to be seen, and that witht Ld 
of attention ; but this is soon done, for they'arg only 
outsides, It is not so with more important objects; the insides 
of which must be seen; and they require and deserve much 
more attention, The Characters, the Heads, and the Hearts of 
men, are the useful science of which I would have you perfect 
master, That ectence is best taught and best learnt in Capi- 
tals, where every human passion has ite object, and exerts all 
its force or all its art in the pursuit. I believe there is no place 
in the world, where every passion is busier, appears in more 
abapes, and is conducted with more ast, than at Rome, There- 
fore, when you are there, do not imagine that the Capitol, the 
Vatican, and the Pantheon, are the principal objects of your 
curiosity. But, for one minute that you bestow upon those, em- 
ploy ten days in informing yourself of the nature of that govern- 
ment, the rise and decay of the Papal power, the politics of 
that Court, the Brigues® of the Cardinals, the tricka of the Con- 
clever; and, in general, everything that relates to the interior 
of that extraordinary government ; founded originally upon the 
ignorance and superstition of mankind, extended by the weak- 
ness of some Princes, and the ambition of others; declining of 
Inte, in proportion as knowledge has incressed; and owing its 
present precarious security not to the religion, the affection, or 
The font of the Tempore! Powers, but to the jealousy of each 
other. - The Pope's Excommunications are no longer dreaded ; 
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his Indulgences little golicited, and sell very cheap; and his 
territoriea, formidable to no Power, are coveted by many, and 
‘will, most undoubtedly, within a centary, be scantled out among 
the great Powers who have now a footing in Italy, whenever 
they can agree upon the division of the Bear's skin. Pray in- 
form yourself thoroughly of the history of the Popes and of the 
Popedom; which, for many centurica, is interwoven with the 
History of ell Europe. Read the best authora who treat of 
these matters, and especially Fra Paolo, de Beneficiis, « short, 
bat very material book. You will fipd at Rome some of all 
the religions Ordera in the Christian world. Inform yourself 
carefully of their origin, their founders, their rules, their reforma, 
and even their dreases: get acquainted with somo of all of 
them, but particularly with the Jesuita, whose Society I look 
upon to be the most able and best governed Society in the 
world, Get acquainted, if you can, with their General, who 
always resides at Rome; and who, though he haa no seeming 
power out of his own Society, has (it may be) moro real influ. 
ence over the whole world, than any temporal Prince in it. 
‘They have almost engrossed the oducation of youth, They are, 
in genoral, Confessors to most of the Princes of Europe; and 
they are the principal Missionaries out of it: which three arti- 
oles give them a most extensive infuonce, and solid advantages; 
witness their settlement in Paraguay. The Catholics, in general, 
declaim against that Society; and yet aro all governed by in- 
dividuals of it, They have, by turns, been banished, and with 
infamy, almost every country in Europe; and have always 
found means to be restored, even with triumph. In short, I 
know no government in the world that is carried on upon such 
deep principles of policy, I will not add morality, Converse 
with them, frequent them, court them ; but know them. 

Inform yourself too of that infernat Court, the Inquisition ; 
which, though not so considerable at Rome as in Spain and 
Portugel, will, however, be 8 good sample to you of what the 
villany of some men can contrive, the folly of others receive, 
and both together establish ; in spite of the firet natural prin- 
ciples of reason, justice, and equity. 

‘These are the proper and useful objects of the attention of 
aman of eense, when he travels; and these are the objects for 
which I have sent you sbroad; and I hope you will return 
thoroughly informed of them, 

I receive, this very moment, Mr Harte’s letter of the let 
October, N. &, but I have never received his former, to which 
he refers in this, sud you refer in your last ; in which be gavo 
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mo the reasons for your leaving Verona 90 soon: nor have I 
ever received that letter in which your case was stated by your 
physicians, Letters to and from me have worse luck than 
‘other people's; for you have written to me, and I to you, for 
these last three months, by way of Germany, with as li 
‘sucess as before, 

I am edified with your morning applications, and your 
evening gallantries, at Venice, of which Mr Harte gives me an 
acount. Prey go on with both, there, and afterwards at 
‘Bome ; where, provided you arrive in the beginning of Decem- 
dor, you may stay at Venice as much longer as you please. 

‘Make my compliments to Sir James Grey and Mr Smith, 
with my acknowledgments for the great civilities they show 


you. 

I wrote to Mr Iarte by the last post, October the 6th, 0.8, 
and will write to him in a post or two, upon the contents of his 
last, Adieu! Point de distractions, and remember the Graces, 


LETTER CLXVI. 


Dear Bor, London, October the 17th, O, 8, 1749. 


I wavs, at last, received Mr Harte’s letter of the 19th Bep- 
tember, N. 8, from Verona. Your reasons for leaving thet 
place were very good ones; and, as you staid thero long 
enough to see what was to be seen, Venice (as a Capital) is, in 
my opinion, # much better place for your residence, Capitela 
are always the seats of Arts and Sciences, and the best com- 
panies. I have stuck to them all my lifetime, and I advise 
‘you to do #0 too, 

‘You will have received, in my three or four last letters, my 
directions for your farther motions to another Capital, where I 
propose that your stay shall bo pretty considerable, The ex- 
penee, I am well aware, will be 20 too; but that, as I told you 
before, will have no weight, when your improvement and ad- 
‘vantage are in tho other scale. I do not care a groat what it 
is, if neither Vice nor Folly are the objects of it, and if Mr 
Harte gives his sanction. 

I am vory well pleased with your account of Carniola: thoee 
aro the kind of objects worthy of your inquiries and knowledge. 
The Produce, the Taxes, the Trade, the Mannfactures, the 
Strength, the Weakness, the Government, of the several coun- 
tries, which = man of sense travels through, are the material 
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points to which he attends; and leaves the Steeplea, the Market- 
Places, and the Signs, to the labarions and curious researches 
of Dutch and Germen travellers, 

Me Harte tells me, that he intends to give you, by means 
of Rigor Vicentini, a general notfon of Civil and Military 
Architecture, with which I am very well pleased, They are 
frequent subjects of conversation ; and it is very right that you 
thould have some idea of the latter, and good taste of tho 
former; and you may very soon learn as much as you noed 
know of sither, If you read about one-third of Palladio’s Book 
of Architecture, with some akilful person, and then, with that 
person, examine the best buildings by thoes rules, you will 
know the different proportions of the different (irders; the 
several diameters of their colamns; their intercolumniationa, 
their several uses, &c. The Corinthian Order is chiefly used in 
magnificent buildings, where orament and decoration are the 
principal objects; the Doric is calculsted for strength ; sud the 
Tonio partakea of the Doric strength and of the Corinthian orna- 
ments, The Composite and the Tuecan Orders are more 
modern, and were unknown to the Greeks: the one is too light, 
and the other too clamsy. You may soon be acquainted with 
the considerable parts of Civil Architecture ; and for the minute 
and mechanical parts of it, leave them to masons, 
and Lord Burlington, who has, to a certein degree, lessened 
himself, by knowing them too well, Observe the same method 
as to Military Architecture: understand the terms, know the 
general roles, and then see thera in execution with some skil- 
fal person, Go with some Engineer or old Officer, and view, 
‘with care, the real fortifications of some strong place; and you 
will get a clearer idea of Bastions, Half-moons, Horn-works, 
Raveling, Glacis, &c., than all the masters in the world could 
give you upon paper, And thus much I would, by all means, 
have you know of both Civil and Military Architecture. 

T would also have you scquire a liberal taste of the two 
Yiberal arta of Painting and Sculpture, but without descending 
into those mizuéies, which our modern Virtuosi most affectedly 
dwell upon, Observe the great parts attentively; ve if 
netare be truly represented ; if the passions are strongly ex- 
Pressed ; if the characters are preserved : and leave the trifing 
parts, with their Little jargon, to affected puppies, I would 
advise you, alao, to reed the history of the Painters and Geulp- 
tors; and I know none better than Felibien's. There ere 
many in Ttalian ; yon will inform yourself which are the best. 
It ig. a part of History, very entertaining, curious enongh, sad 
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not quite useless, All these sorta of things I would bave you 
Know, to a certain degree ; but remember, that they must 
only be the amusements, and not the business, of e man of 


Since writing to me in German would take up #0 much of 
yoar time, of which J would not now have one moment wasted, 
Twill accept of your composition, and content myself with 
moderate German letter, once # fortnight, to Lady Chesterfield, 
or Mr Grevenkop, My meaning was, only that you should 
not forget what you had already leamed of the German len- 
guage ond charscter; but, on the contrary, that, by frequent 
use, it should grow more easy and familiar. Provided you 
take care of that, I do not care by what means; bat I do 
desire that you will, every day of your life, speak German to 
somebody or other (for you will meet with Germans enough) 
and write a line or two of it every dey, to keep your hand in. 
‘Why should you not (for instance) write your own little memor- 
andums and accounts in that language and character? by which, 
‘too, you would have this advantage into the bargain, that, if 
mislaid, few but yourself could read them, 

I am extremely glad to hear that you like the sisemablica 
at Venice well enough to sacrifice some suppers to them; for I 
hear thet you do not dislike your suppers neither, It in there- 
fore plain that there is somebody, or something, at those assem- 
blies, which yon like better than your meat. And as I know 
there is none but good company at thoae essemblies, I am 
very glad to find that yon like good company 20 well, I al» 
ready imagine you a little smoothed by it ; ‘and thet you have 
either reasoned yourself, or that they have langhed you,out of 
your absences and distractions ; for I cannot suppose that you 
go there to insult them. I likewise imagine, that you with to 
be welcome where you wish to go; and, consequently, that 
you both present and behave yourself there, en galant homme, 
et pas en bourgeois, 

If you have vowed, to anybody there, one of those eternal 
péssions, which I heve sometimes known, by great sccident, 
last threo months, I can tell you that without great attention, 
infinite politeness, and engaging air and manners, the omens 
will be sinister, and the Goddess unpropitious. Pray tell me 
what are the amusements of those assemblies ? ee De 
commercial play, are they music, are they Ja belle conversation, or 
are they all three? Y fle-f-on le parfait amour? Y débite-t'-on 
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Tas boanz sentimens? Ou cat ce qwon y parle Epigramme?? And 
peay which is your department? Tutis depone iw auribus® 
‘Whichever it is, endeavour to shine and excel in it Aim, at 
Joast, at the perfection of everything that fs worth doing at all; 
and you will come nearer it than you would imagine; but 
those always crawl infinitely short of it whose aim is only 
mediocrity, Adieu. 


P, 8. By an uncommon diligence of the post, I have this 
moment received yours of tho 9th, N. 8. 


LETTER CLXVII. 


‘Dean Box, London, Ostober the 24th, 0. 8.1749, 

By my last I only acknowlodged, by this I answer, your 
letter of the 9th Octobor, N. S. 

I am very glad that you approved of my letter of September 
the 12th,0. 8, beoause it is upon that footing that 1 always 
‘propose living with you. I will advise you seriously, os a 
friend of some experience, and I will converse with you cheer- 
fully, aa & companion : the authority of a parent shall for over 
be laid aside ; for, wherever it is exortod, it is useless; since, 
if yon have neither scnso nor sentiments cnough to follow my 
advioe as a friend, your unwilling obedience to my orders as a 
father, will be a very awkward and unaveiling one, both to 
yourself and me, Tacitus, speaking of an army that awkwardly 
‘end unwillingly obeyed its Generals, only from tho fear of 
punishment, saya, they obeyed indoed, Sed xt qui mallont jusew 
mperatorum interpretari, quam ecequi” For my own part, I 
disclaim such obedience. 

You think, I find, that you do not underatand Italian ; but 
Tcan tell you that, like the Bourgeois gentithomme, who spoke 
Prose without knowing it, you understand a great deal, though 
you do not know that you do ; for, whoever understands French 
‘and Latin so well a3 you do, understands at least half the 
Italian Janguage, and hes very little occasion for a Dictionary. 
‘And for the idioms, the phrases, and the delicacies of it, con- 
versation and a little attention will teach them you, and that 

’ Pozecnle play the whining lover in them ? ‘Utter fine sentiments? or 
sRaean ee 
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‘soon ; therefore, pray spesk it in company, right or wrong, 2 
tort ou d travers ; a8 soon a8 ever you have got words enough to 
ask a common question, or give a common answer. If you can 
only aay buon giorno, say it, instead of saying bor jour, I mean, 
to overy Italian ; the answer to it will teach you more words, 
and, ingonsibly, you will be very soon master of that exsy lan- 
guage. Yon are quite right in not neglecting your German for 
it, and in thinking that it will be of more nse to you: it cor- 
tainly will, in the course of your business; but Italian has its 
tune too, and ia an ornament into the bargain, there being 
many very polite and good authors in thet language, The 
reason you assign for liaving hitherto met with none of my 
swans of Germans, in Italy, is a very solid one; and I can 
easily concoive, that thé expense necessary for a traveller, must 
amount to a number of Thalere, Groschen, and Kreutzers, tre- 
mendous to » German fortune, However, you will find several 
at Rome, cither Ecclesiastics, or in the suite of tho Imperial 
Minister ; and more when you come into the Milam 
the Queen of Hungary's officers, Besides, you hi 
servant, to whom, I hope, you speak nothing but German. 

I have had the most obliging letter in the world from 
{onsieur Capello, in which he speaks very advantageously of 
you, and promises you his protection et Rome, I have wrote 
jim an anewer, by which I hope I have domesticated you at his 
hétel there, which I advioe you to frequent ss much as you 
can, Ilest vrai quil ne pais pas beaxcoup de sa figure ;} but 
he bas sonso and knowledge at bottom, with a great experience 
of business, having been already Embassador at Madrid, Vienna, 
and London, And I am very sure that he will be willing to 
give you any informations, in thet way, that he can, 

Biadame was 9 capricious, whimsical fine lady, till the 
small-pox, which she got here, by lessening her beauty, lessened 
her humours too ; but, as I preaumne it did not change her sex, 
I trust to thet for her having such s share of them left, as may 
contribute to smooth and polish you. She, doubtless, still 
thinks that she has besuty enough remaining to entitle her to 
the attentions always paid to beauty ; and she bas certainly 
rank enongh to require respect. Those are the sort of women 
who polish young men the most; snd who give him that 
habit of complaisance, and that flexibility and versatility of 
manners, which prove of great use to him with men, end ia 
the course of business. 

You must always expect to hear, more or less, from me, upon 

2 ‘True, he is not very handsome, 
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‘that important subject of Manners, Grnces, Address, and that 
andefinable je ne sais quoi that ever pleases, I have reason tu 
believe that you want nothing else ; bat I havo reason tu fem, 
‘too, that you want these; and that want will keep you poor, in 
the midst of all the plenty of knowledge which you may havu 
treasared up. Adieu. 


LETTER CLXVIIL 
Dear Boy, London, November the 3rd, O.8, 17 (0, 


From the time that you have lad life, it has been thi 
cipal and favourite oliject of mine, to make you as perfi 
imperfectious of luman nature will allow : in thix vi 
gradged no paine nor expense in your education ; convinced that 
Education, more than Nature, is the canse of that great differeuce 
which wo see in the characters of men. While yon wera a 
child, I endeavoured to form your heart habitually to Virtue 
and Honour, before your understanding was capable of khowiuy: 
you their*beauty and utility. ‘Those principles, which 
‘then got, like your grammar rules, ovly by rote, aro now, 1 am 
persuaded, fixed and confirmed Ly reason, And indeod they 
aro so plain and cloar, that they require but a very moderate 
degree of understanding either to comprehend or practise them, 
Lord Shaftesbury says, very prettily, that ho would be virtuous 
for his own sake, though nobody were to know it; as ho would 
be clean for his own sake, thongh nobody were to eo him, 
have therefore, since you have liad the use of your roason, uever 
written to you upon those subjects: they speak best for t 
selves; aud T should, now, just as soon think of warning you 
gravely not to fall into the dirt or the fire, as into dishonuur or 
vice. This view of mine I consider as fully attained. My 
uext object was sound and useful Learning. My own cure 
firet, Mr Harte’s afterwards, and of late (I will own it to yonr 
praige) your own application, have more than answorcil my 
expectations in that particular; and, I have reason to believe, 
will answer even my wishes, All that remaios for me then to 
wish, to recommend, to inculcate, to order, and to ini 

Good Breeding ; without which all your other qualiti 
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are greatly deficient. ‘The remainder of this letter, therofure, 
shall be (and it will not be the last by a great many) upon 
"ehat subject, 
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A Gtiend of yours and mine bas very justly defined Good 
Breeding to be, the remit of such good sense, some good nature, 
and a little self-denial for the sake of others, and with a view to 
obiain the sante indulgence from them. Taking this for granted | 
(aa I think it cannot be disputed), it ia astonishing to mo, that 
anybody, who has good senso and good neture (and I believe 
you have both), cam cssentisily fail in good breeding, As to- 
the modes of it, indeed, they vary according to persons, places, 
and circumstances, and aro only to be acquired by observation 
and experienco; but tho substance of it is everywhere and 
eternally the same, Good manners aro, to particular societies, 
what good morals are to society in geueral; their cement, and 
their security. And, as laws aro enacted to onforce good 
worals, or at loust to prevent the ill effects of bad ones; 30 
there aro cortain rules of civility, universally implied and re- 
ceived, to enforee good maunera, and punish bad ones, And 
indeed there scomw to me to be lesa difference, both between 
the crimes and punishments, than at first one would imagine. 
Tho immoral man, who fovades another's property, is justly 
hanged for it; and the ill-bred man, who, by bia {i-mannera, 
invadea and disturbs the quiet and comforts of private life, is 
by common consent as justly banished society. Mutual com- 
plaisances, attentivns, and sacrifices of little conveniences, are a8. 
‘natural an implied compact between civilized people, aa pro- 
toction and obedience are between kings and subjects: who~ 
ever, in either cave, violates that compact, justly forfeits all ad- 
vantages arising from it, For my own part,I really thizk, 
that, next to the consciousness of doing a good action, that of 
doing o civil oue is the most pleasing : and the cpithet w'Jeh 
T ahould covet the most, next to that of Aristides, would be that 
‘of well-bred, Thue much for good breediug in general. 1 will 
now consider some of the various modes and degrees of it. 

Very fow, voarcsly any, are wanting in the respect which 
they should show to those whom they acknowledge to be in- 
finitely their auperiors ; such as Crowned Heads, Princes, and 
public persons of ished and eminent posts, Ti 1s the 
tanner of showing that respect which ia different. Tbe man 
of fashion, aud of the world, expresses it in its fullest extent, 
but naturally, easily, and without concern: whereas a man 
who in not used to keep good company, expresses it avkwanily ; 
‘one wees that he is not used to it, and that it costs him a great” 
deal: but I never saw the worst bred man living guilty of loll- 
ing, whistling, soratobing hia head, and such-like indecencies, 
in company that he respected. In such companies, therefore, 
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‘the only point to be attended to is, to show that respect, which 
severybody means to ‘how, in an easy, unembarrassed, and 
gracefal manner, This is whet obeorvation sud experience 
maust teach you. 

In mixed companies, whocver is admitted to make part of 
thom: is, for the time at least, supposed to be upon a footing uf 
equality with the rest ; and consequently, as thero is no one 
Principal object of awe and respect, people are apt to take nv 
greater |. de in their behavivur, and to be les upon their 
goard; and so they may, provided it be within cortain bound, 
which are upon no ccvasion to be transgressed. But, upon 
these occasions, thongh uo one is entitled to distinguished 
marks of respect, every one claims, and very justly, every mark 
of civility and good breeding. Ease is allowed, but carcloss~ 
neas and negligence ary strictly forbidden, If a man accosta 
you, and talke to you ever wo dally or frivolounly, it ia worva 
than radeness, it is brutality, to show him, by a iunnifest in- 
attention to what ho say, that you think hin a fiol or a block- 
head, and not worth hearing. It is much more so with regard. 
to women, who, of whatever rank they aro, aro entitled, in 
consideratiun of their sex, not only to au attentive, but an ofli- 
cious good breeding from men, Their little wants, likingy, 
dislikes, preferences, antipathics, fiuncies, whime, and evon im- 
pertinences, must be officionsly attended to, flattered, aud, if 
possible, guessed at and anticipated, by a well-bred man, Yout 
must never usurp to yourself thove conveniences and ogrémens 
which are of common right, auch as the best places, the beut 
dishes, &c. ; but, on the contrary, always decline them yoursell, 
and offer them to others; who, in their turue, will offer them to 
you: eo that, upon the whole, you will, in your tun, enjoy 
your share of the common right. It would bo ondlesa for mo 
to enumerate all the particular instances in which a well-bred 
man shows his good breeding in good company ; and it wonhl 
be injurious to you to suppose that your own good ecnee will 
not point them out to you; and thon your own good naturo 
will recommend, and your self-interest enforce, the practice, 

There is a third sort of good breeding, in which people are 
the most apt to fail, from # very mistaken notion that they can- 
not fail af all, I mean, with regard to ono’s most familiar 
friends and acquaintances, or those who really are our inferiors : 
aud there, undoubtedly, a greater degree of ease is not only 
allowed, but proper, and contributes inuch to the comforts of @ 
Private, social life, But that caso and freedom have their 
‘4ounds too which must by no means be violated. A certain 
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degree of negligence and carelessness becomes injurions and iv 
sulting, from the real or supposed inferiority of the persons : 
and that delightfal liberty of conversation among a few friends 
in won destroyed, ax liberty often has been, by being carried 
to liccutiousness, But example explains things best, and I will 
put n pretty strong case, Supposo you and me alone together ; 
I Ielieve you will allow thet I have ax good a right to unli- 
mited freedom in your company, as cither you or I can possibly 
have in any other; and I am apt to believe, too, that you 
wonld imdulge me in that freedom, as far as anybody would, 
But notwithstanding this, do yon imagine that I should think 
there were no bounda to that freedom ? I assure you, I should 
not think #0; and I tuke myself to be as nach tied down by a 
certain degree of good manuers to you, as by other degrees of 
them to other people, Wero I to show you, by a manifest in- 
attoution to what you said to me, that I was thinking of some- 
thing olke the whole time ; were I to yawn extremely, snore, or 
Incak wind, in your company, I should thivk that I behaved 
myself to you like a beast, and should not expect that you 
would care to frequent me, No. The most familia and inti- 
mate habitudes, connections, and friendships, requird a degres 
of guod breeding, Loth to preserve and cement them. Tf ever 
a man and his wife, ora inan and his mistress, who pass nights 
ng well os days together, absolutely lay aside all good breeding, 
their iutimacy will soon degenerate into a coarse familiarity, 
infallibly productive of contempt or disgust. The best of us 
ave our bad sides ; and it is as imprndent, as it is ill bred, to 
exhibit them. 1 shall certainly not use ceremony with you ; 
it would be misplaced between us: but I shall certainly observe 
that degree of good breeding with you, which ia, in the firet 
place, decent, and which, I ain sure, ie absolutely necessary 
to make us like one another's company long. 

Iwill say no more, now, upon this important subject of 
good breeding, upou which I have already dwelt too long, it 
may Lo, for one letter ; and upon which I shall frequently re- 
fresh your memory hereafter: but I will conclude with these 
axiome, 

"That the deepest learning, without good breeding, is unwel- 
come aud tiresome pedantry, and of use nowhere but in 
ian's own closet: and consequently of little or no use at all. 

‘That a man who is not perfectly well bred, is unfit for good 
company, and unwelcome in it, will consequently dislike it 
woo, afterwards renounce it; and be reduced to solitude, or,, 
what is worse, low and bad company. 
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‘That aman who is not well bred, is fall as unfit for business 
as for company, 

Make, then, my dear child, F conjure you, Good Breeding 
tho great object of your thoughts and actions, at least half the 
‘day. Observe carefally the behaviour and manners of those 
Who are distinguished by their good breeding ; imitato, nay, 
endeavour to excel, that you may at least reach them ; and 
be convinced that good breeding is, to all worldly qualifications, 
what Charity is to all Christian virtues. Observe liow it adorns 
merit, and how often it covers the want of it May you woar 
it to adorn, and not to cover yon! Adieu. 





LETTER CLXIX. 


Dean Boy, London, November the 1th, 0. 8. 1749, 


Turns is a vatural Good Breeding which occurs to every 
mau of common sense, avd is practised by every man of common 
good nature. This good breeding is general, independout of 
modes; nd consists in endeavours to pleaso and oblige our 
fellow-creatares by all good offices, short of moral dutics. Thin 
will be practised by a good-natured American savage, a6 ensen- 
tially as by tho hest-bred European, But then, I do not tako it 
to extend to the sacrifice of our own cunvenioncies, for the sake 
of other peoplo’s, Utility introduced this sort of good breeding, 
a8 it introduced commerco ; and established # truck of the little 
agrémens and pleasures of life. I sacrifice such @ convenioucy to 
you, you sacrifice another to me ; thie commerce circulates, and 
every individual finds his account in it upon the whole, The 
third sort of good breeding is local, and is variously wodified, 
in not only different countries, but in different towns of the 
same country, Bat it must bo founded upou tho two former 
sorts: they are the matter ; to which, in this cuse, Fashion and 
Custom only give the different sliapes and impromions. Who- 
ever has the two first sorts will easily acquire this third sort of 
good breeding, which depends singly upon attention and ob- 
servation, It is, properly, the polisl:, the lustre, the last finish- 
ing strokes of good breeding. Jt ia to be found only in Capitals, 
and even there it varies : the good breeding of Rome differing, 
in some thingg, from that of Paris; tbat of Paris, in others, from 
that of Madrid ; and that of Madrid, in many things, from that 
of London, A man of sense, therefore, carefally attends to the 
Toval manners of the respective places where he is, and takes for 
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his models those persons whom he observes to be at the head 
of the fashion and good breeding. He watches how they ad- 
dress themselves to their superiors, how they accost their equals, 
and how they treat their inferiors ; and lets none of those little 
niceties escape him, which are to good breeding what the last’ 
delicate and masterly touches are to @ good picture; and of 
which the vulgar have no notion, but by which good judges 
distinguish the moster. Ifo attends even to their air, dress, and 
motions, ond imitates them, liberally and not servilely; he 
copica, but does not mimic. ‘These personal Graces are of very 
great consequones. They anticipate the sentiments, before 
merit can engage the understanding; they captivato the heart, 
end gave rise, I believe, to the extravagant notions of Charms 
and Philtors. Their effects were a0 surprising, that they were 
reckoned supernatural. The most graceful and best bred men, 
and the handsomest and genteelest women, give the most 
Philtera; and, as I verily belicve, without the least assistance 
of the devil, Pray be not only well dressed, but shining in 
your dress; let it have du brillant: Ido not mean by s clumsy 
Toad of gold and silver, but by the taste and fashion of ie 
‘Women like and require it ; they think it an attention doe to 
them : but, on the other hand, if your motions and carriage are 
not graceful, genteel, and natural, your fine clothes will only 
display your awkwardness the more. But I am unwilling to 
suppose you still awkward ; for surely, by this time, you must 
have catched a good air in good company. When you went 
from lence, you wera not naturally awkward; but yonr awk- 
wardness wan adventitious and West-monasterial, Leipsig, I 
apprehend, is not the seat of the Graces; and I presume you 
acquired none there. But now, if you will be pleased to observe 
what poople af the first fashion do with their legs and arms, 
heads and bodies, you will reduce yours to certain decent laws 
of motion, You danced pretty well here, and ought to dance 
very well before you come home; for what one is abliged to do 
sometimes, one ought to be able to do well, Besides, la belle 
danse donne du brillant a un jeune homme! And you should en- 
deavour to shine, A calm serenity, negative merit and Graces, 
do not become your age. You should be alerts, adroit, vif; ba 
wanted, talked of, impatiently expected, and unwillingly parted 
with in company. I should be glad to hear half-a-dozen women: 
of fashion cay, Od ext done le petit Stanhope? Que ne vientil? 
Tl fawt acouer qu'il est oimable? All this I do not mean singly 


1 Whore tian le Melo Stbape? Ta Booming? Henly hale quitenioe. 
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with regard to women as the principal object; but with regand 
to men, and with a view of your making yourself considerable, 
For, with very mall variations, tho same things that please 
‘women please men : and a man, whose manners are softened 
‘and polished by women of fashion, and who is formed by them 
to an hebitaal attention and complaisance, will ploase, engage, 
and connect men, much casior aud more than he would other- 
wise. You must be sensible that you cannot rise in the world, 
without furming connections, and engaging different charactera 
to conspire in your point. You must mako them your depend- 
ante without their knowing it, and dictate to them while you 
‘seem to be dirceted by thetn, ‘Thoso necessary connections can 
never be formed, or proservod, but by an unintorrupted series of 
complaisance, attentions, politenesr, and some constraint, You 
aust engago thoir hearts, if yon would have their anpport ; you 
roust watch tho mollia fempora, and captivate them by the 
agrémens, and channs of conversation, Pooplo will ‘not be 
called out to your service ouly when you want them ; and, if 
you expect to receive strength from them, they must recoive 
either plgasuro or aitvantago from you, 

I received in this instant a letter from Bir Harte, of tho 2nd 
N. 8, which I will answer yoon; in the mean time I roturn 
him my thanks for it, through you, The constant good accounts 
which he gives me of you will make me suspect him of partiality, 
and think him le médecin tant micus. Conuider, therefore, what 
waight any future deposition of lis, against you, must 
‘sarily have with me, As, in that case, he will be a very un- 
willing, he must consequently be a very important witnes, 
Adieu. 


LETTER CLXX. 
Drak Bor, 


Mx lest was upon tho sabject of Good Breeding; but I 
think it rather set before you the unfituess and disadvantages 
of Il Breeding, than, the utility and necessity of Good : it was 
rather negative than positive. This, therefore, shall go farther, 
aud explain to you the necessity which you, of all people liv- 
ing, ie under, not only of being positively and actively well 
‘bred, but of shining and distinguishing yourself by your good 
breeding. Consider your own situation in every pasticuler, and 
judge whether it is not cesentially your interest, by your own. 
‘good breeding to others, to secure theirs to you : aud that, let 
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me assure yon, isthe only way of doing it ; for people will repay, 
and with interest too, inattention with inattention, neglect with 
neglect, and ill manners with worse; which may engage you in 
very disagreeable affairs. In the next place your profession re- 
quires, more than apy other, the nicest and inost distinguished 
good breeding. You will negotiate with very little eucceea if 
you do not, previoudy, by your manners, conciliate and engage 

the affoctions of those with whom you are to nogétiate. Can 
you ever get into the confidence and the secrets of the Courts 
‘where you may happen to reside, if you Lave not thone pleasing, 
insinuating manera, which alone can procure them ? Upon my 
word, I do not say too much wheu I say that superior good 
brooding, insinuating manners, and genteel address, are half 
your business, Your Knowledgo will have but very little in- 
fluence upon the mind, if your Manners prejudice the heart 
against you; but, on the other hand, how easily will you dupe 
0 understanding, where you have first engaged the heart? 
and hearta are, by no means, to be gained by that mere com- 
mon civility which everybody practisos. Bowing again to 
those who bow to you, answering drily those who speak to you, 
and saying nothing offensive to avybody, is auch iegative 
good breeding, that it is only not being a brut it would 
be but a very poor commendation of any man’s cleanliness to 
say that he did not stivk. It is an aciee, cheerful, officious, 
seducing good breoding, that must gain you the good will and 
first sentiments of the men, and the affections of the women. 
You mist carefully watch and attend to their passions, their 
tastes, their little humours and weaknesses, and aller au devant. 
You must do it, at the same time, with alacrity and empressement, 
and not as if you graciously condescunded to humour their 
weaknesses. 

For instance ; suppose you invited anybody to dine or sup 
with you, you ought to recollect if you had observed that they 
had any favourite dish, and take care to provide it for them: 
end, when it came, you should say, Fou seemed to me, at suck 
and such a place, to give this dish a preference, and therefore I 
ordered it, This is the wine that I observed you liked, and there- 
fore I procured some, Tho tore trifling these things are, the 
more they prove your attention for the person, and are conse- 
quently the more engaging. Consult your own breast, and 
recollect how these little atteations, when ehown you by othera, 
fatter that degree of self-love and vanity, from which no man 
living ia free, Reflect how they incline and attract you to that 
pereon, and how you are propitiated afterwards to all which that 
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person saya or does, The same causcs will have the same 
effects in your favour, Women, in a great degree, catabliah or 
deatroy every man’a reputation of good breoding ; you must, 
therefore, in a manner, overwhelm them with those attentions : 
they are used to them, they expect them ; and, to do them 
justice, they commonly requite them, You must be sedulous, 
‘and rather over aficions than under, in procuring them their 
coaches, their chairs, their convenionces in public places; not 
see what you should not see; and rather assist, whero you cau- 
not help seeing, Opportunities of showing these attentions 
present themselves perpetually ; bat if they do not, make them. 
‘As Ovid advises his Lover, when he sits im tho Circus noar his 
mixtrens, to wipo the dust off her neck, even if there be none, 
Si nullus, tamenercute nullum, Your conversation with women 
should always be respectful ; but, at tho samo time, enjoud, and 
always addressed to their vanity. Everything you say or do 
ahould convinco thom of the regard you havo (whether you 
have it or not) for their beauty, their wit, or their merit. Men 
have possibly as much vanity an women, though of anothor 
kind ; and both art and good breeding require that, instead of 
mortifying, yon slvuld ploaso and flatter it, by words and looks 
of approbation, Supposo (which is by no meaus improbable) 
that, at your return to, England, I whould place you near the 
person of some one of the Royal Family; in that situation 
good breeding, engaging address, adorned with all the graces 
that dwell at Courts, would very probably make you a favourite, 
and, from a favourite, s Minister: but all the knowledgo and 
Jearning in the world, without them, never would, The pono» 
tration of Princes seldom goes deeper than the surface. It is 
the exterior that always engages their hearts ; and I would 
never advise you to give yourself much trouble about their 
understandings, Princes in general (I mean those Porphyro- 
genet who are born and bred in purple) are about the piteh of 
‘women ; bred up liko thom, and are to be addresaod and gained 
in the samo manner. They always sve, they soldom weigh, 
Your lustre, not your solidity, must take them ; your inside 
will afterwards support and secure what your outside has ao- 
quired. With weak people (and they undoubtedly are threo 
parts in four of mankind) good breeding, eddress, and inanners 
are everything ; they ean go no deeper: but let me assure 
you, that they are a great deal even with people of the best 
understandings. Where the eyes are not pleased, and the 
heart is not fisttered, the mind will be apt to stand out. Be 
this right or wrong, I confess, I em eo meade myself, Awk- 
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wardness and ill breeding shock me, to that degree, that where 
I meet with them I cannot find in my heart to inquire into 
the intrinsic morit of that person ; I hastily decide in mynelf, 
that he can have none; and am not sare I should not even be 
worry to know that he had any. I often paint you in my im- 
agination, in your present lotananza ; and, while I view you in 
the light of ancicnt and modern learning, useful and oroamental 
knowledge, I um charmed with the prospect ; bat when I view 
you fn another light, and represent you awkward, ungracoful, 
ill bred, with vulgar air and manuers, shambling towards ma 
with inattention and distractions, I shall not pretend to describe 
to you what I feel, but will do as askilfal painter did formerly, 
draw a veil beforo the countenance of the Father, 

1 dare say you know already enough of Architecture to 
know that the Tuscan is the strongest and most solid of all the 
Orders ; but, st tho same tine, it is the coarsest and clameiest 
of them. Its solidity does extremely well for the foundation 
and base floor of a great edifice ; but, if the whole building be 
Tuscan, it will attract no eyes, it will stop no passengers, it 
will invite no interior examination ; people will take it for 
granted that the finishing and furnishing cannot be worth soe- 
Ing, where the front is so unadorned and clumey, But if, upon 
‘the solid Toscan foundation, the Dorje, the Ionic, and the 
Corinthian Orders, rice gradually with a their beauty, propor- 
tions, and ornaments, the fabric seizes the wnost incuitous eye, 
and stops the most careleus passenger; who solicits admission 
8 8 favour, nay, often purchases it, Just eo will it fare with 
your littlo fabric, which, at present, I fear, has mora of the 
“Tuscan then of the Corinthian Order. You must absolutely 
change the whole front, or nobody will knock at the door, 
‘Tho several parts, which must compose this new frout, are 
‘elogant, easy, natural, euperior good breeding; an engag- 
ing addrese; genteel motions; an insinuating softness in 
your looks, words, and actions; a spruce, lively air, fasbion- 
‘able dross; and all the glitter thet a young fellow should 
have, 

I am sure you would do a great dex) for my sake ; aod 
therefore considor, at your return here, what @ disappointment. 
and concern it would be to me, if I could not safely depute you 
to do the honours of my house and table; and if I should be 
ashamed to present you to those who frequent both. Should 
you de awkward, inattentive, and distrait, and happen to meet 
Mr L ** at my table, the consequences of thet meeting must be 
fatal; you would rau your heads against each other, out each 
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atber’s fingers instead of your mest, or die by the precipitate 
infasion of scalding soup. 

This ie really 80 copious a subject, that there is no end of 
being either serious or Indicrons upon it: It is impossible, 
too, to enumerate or state to you tho varions cases in good 
breeding ; thoy are infinite; thero is no situation or relation 
in the world, 20 remote or 80 intimate, that doea not require a 
degree of it. Your own good sense must point it ont to you; 
your own good nature must incline, and your interest prompt 
you to practise it; and observation and experience must give 
you tho manner, the air, and the graces, which complete the 
whole, 

‘This letter will Lardly overtake you till you are at or near 
Rome, I expect o groat deal, in every way, from your six 
months’ stay there. My morning hopes are juatly placed in Mr 
Harte, and the masters ho will give you; my evening ones, in 
the Homan Ladies: pray be attentive to both, But T must 
hint to you, that the Roman Ladies are not lex fenimes savantes, 
vous embranteront point pour Tomour du Gree! Thoy must 
have ilegarbato, it leggiadro, it disincotto, it Tuaing hiero, quel non 
28 che, che piace, che allelta, che incanta, 

I have often asrcrted that the  hindiok learning and 
the politest manners were by no means incompatible, though 
#0 seldom found united in the same person; and Ihave engaged 
myself to oxhibit you, ay a proof of the truth of this aszortion, 
Should you, instead of that, happen to disprove me, the concern 
indeed will bo mino, but tho loes will be yours. Lord Boling- 
broke is a strong instance on my sido of tho question; he 
Joins, to the deepest erndition, the most elegant politeness and 
‘Good breeding that ever any Courtier and Man of the World 
was adorned with. And Pope very justly called him All 
accomplished St John, with regard to hia knowledge and his 
ananners, He had, it i¢ true, his faulty, which proceeded from 
wabounded ambition, and impetaous passiunu : but they have 
now subsided by age and experience: aud I can wish you 
nothing better than to be what ho ig now, without being what 
he haa been formerly. His address pro-engages, his eloquence 
persuades, and his koowlcdge informe all who approach him, 
Upon the whole, I do desire, sod insist, that, from after 
dinner till you go to bed, yon make good breeding, sd- 
drew, and manners, your serious object and your only cara, 
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Without them you will be nobody, with them you may be 
suything. 
‘Adieu, my dear child! My compliments to Mr Harte, 


LETTER CLEXL 


Daan Boy, London, November the 24th, O. 8.1749. 


Every rationel being (I take it for granted) proposes to 
himself some object more important than mere respiration and 
obscure animal eaistence. He desires to distinguish himeelf 
among his fellow-creatures ; and, alicui negotio intentua, provclaré 
Sacinoria, aut artie bone, famam quarit? Crear, when embark- 
ing in a storm, said that it was not necessary he should live, 
but that it was absolately necossary he should get to the place 
towhich he was going. And Pliny leaves mankind thin only 
alternative ; either of doing what deserves to be written, or of 
writing what desorves tobe read. As for those who do neither, 
corum vitam mortemqus juzta wstumo; quoniam de wirague siletur.® 
You have, I am convinced, one or both of these objects in view; 
but you must know and use the necessary means, or your pur- 
suit will be vain and frivolous, In either case, sapere est 
prineipium et fons; but it is by no means all. That know. 
ledge must be adorned, it must lave lustro as well as weight, 
or it, will be oftener taken for Lead than for Gold. Knowledge 
you have, and will have: I ain easy upon thet article, Bat 
my business, as your friend, ie not to compliment you upon whet 
you have, but to tell you with freedom what you want ; and 
I must tell you plainly that I fear you want everything but 
knowledge. 

T have written to you so often of Iate upon Good Breeding, 
Address, Jes Mianitres liantes, the Graces, &c,, that 1 sball confine 
‘this letter to another subject, pretty near akin to them, and 
which, I am sure, you are full sa deficient in; I mean, Style. 

Btyle is the dress of thoughts; and let them be ever so 
just, if your style ia homely, coarse, and vulgar, they will 
‘appear to as much disadventage, and be as ill received, a8 your 
person, though ever 0 well-proportioned, would if dressed in 

rage, dirt, end tatters, It ie not every understanding that can 





jooupied with work of some Kind, socks for fame either by some 
sone ee it, ox by 

and death are much the same to me; and nothing need be 
wsid Gout ater 
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sJadge of matter; bat every ear can and does judge, more or 
lems, of style:.and were I either to speak or write to the 
public, I should prefer moderate matter, adorned with all the 
beauties and elegancies of style, to the strongest matter in the 
world, ill worded and ill delivered. Your business is, Negotia- 
tion abroad and Oratory in the House of Conunona at home, 
What figure can you mako in either case, if your stylo be in- 
elegant, I do not say bad ? Imagine yourself writing an office. 
letter to a Secrotary of State, which letter is to be read by the 
whole Cabinet Council, and very possibly afterwards laid before 
Parliament ; any one barbarism, soluciam, or vulgariam in it 
would, in a very fow days, circulate through the whole kiugdom, 
‘to your divgrace and ridicule, For instanco; I will suppose 
you had written the following letter from the Hague, to the 
Secretary of State at Loudon; und Icave you to suppose the 
consequences of it, 


My Lonp, 

I aaa, last night, the honour of your Lordships lettor of the 
‘MUAth, aud will set about doiny the orders contained therein ; and 
foo be that I con get that uffair done by the next post, I will 
not fail for to give your Lordship an account of it by nect post. 
T have told the French Minister, as lime, that if that aflair be not 
soon concluded, your Lordship would think it all long of him ; 
and thut he must have neglected for to have wrote to his Court 
about it, I must beg Jeave to put your Lordship in mind, ae 
how that I am now full three quarters iu arroar ; and if eo be that 
1 do not very soon receive at least one balf year, I shall cut a rery 
bad figure, for this here place is very dear. 1 shall bo raatly 
beholden to your Lordship for that there mark of your favour; 
and so I rest, or remain, Your, &o, 


You will tell mo, possibly, that thie is a caricatura of an 
illiberal and inclegant style; I will admit it: but asure you, 
at the same time, that a dispatch with less than half these faults 
would blow you up fur ever, It is by no means sufficient to 
be free from faults in speaking and writing ; you must do both 
correctly and elegantly. In foults of this kind it is not Wie 
‘optimus qui minimis urgetur ;? but he is unpardonable who Les 
any at all, because it is his own fant: he need only attend to, 
observe, and imitate the Lest authors, 

It is a very true saying, that a man most be born # Poet, 
‘Dut that he may make himself an Orator; aud the very first 

* He is the best who is distresand st tho smallest blunders. 
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principle of an Orator is, to epeak bis own language particular 
Jy, with the utmost purity and elegancy, A man will be for- 
given even great errors in 2 foreign language, bat in his 
own even tho least slips are justly laid hold of and ridiculed. 

‘A person of the Honse of Commons, speaking two years 
ego upon naval affeire, asserted that we hed then the finest 
navy upon the face of the yearth. This heppy mixture of blunder 
and vulgarism, yon may easily imagine, was matter of immedi- 
ate ridicule; bat I can assure you that it continues #0 still, 
and will be remembered as long as he lives and speaks, 
Another, speaking in defence of a gentleman upon whom a 
censure was moved, Lappily said, that ho thought that gentle- 
man was more Lables to be thanked and rewarded, than censured, 
You know, I presume, that Lable can never be used in a good 
eense. 

You have with you three or four of the best English Authora, 
Dryden, Atterbury, and Swift ; read them with the utmost care, 
and with a particular view to their language; and they may 
possibly correct thet curious infelicity of diction, which you ac- 
quired at Westminster, Mr Harte excepted, I will admit that 
you have met with very few English abroad, who could iniprove 
your style; and with many, I dare say, who spesk an ill as 
yourself, and it may be worse; you must, therofore, take the 
more pains, and cousult your authors, and Mr Harte, the more, 
I need not toll you how attentive the Romans and Greeks, parti- 
cularly the Athenians, were to this object. It is also a study 
among the Italians and tho French, witnem their respective 
Academi nd Dictionaries, for improving and fixing their lan- 
gaages, To our shame be it spoken, it is leas attended to here 
than in any polite country; but that is no reason why you 
should not attend to it; on the contrary, it will distingaish 
you the more. Cicero says, very truly, that it is glorious to 
excel other men in that very article, in which men excel brutes ; 








Constant experience bas shown me, that great purity and 
elegance of style, with a gracefal elocution, cover a multitude 
of faults, in either a speaker or a writer. For my own part, I 
confess (and I believe most people are of my mind) that if a 
apeaker should ungracefully mutter or stammer out to me the 
vense of an angel, deformed by barbarisms and solecisms, or 
larded with valgariema, he should never speak to me a second 
time, if I could help it. Gain the heart, or you gain nothing ; 
the eyes and the ears are the only roads to the heart, Merit 
and knowledge will not gein hearts, though they will secure 
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‘them when gained. Pray have thst truth ever in your mind. 
Enguge the eyes, by your address, air, and motions; soothe the 
ears, by the clegancy and harmony of your diction: the heart 
will certainly follow ; and the whole man, or woman, will as 
certainly follow the heart, I must repeat it to you, over and 
over again, thst, with all the knowledge which you may have 
at present, or hereafter acquire, and with all the merit that ever 
man hed, if yon have not a gracefal address, liberal and on- 
gaging manners, a prepossossing air, and a good degree of olo- 
quence in speaking end writing, you will be nobody : but will 
havo the daily mortification of seeing people, with nut one tenth 
part of your merit or knowledge, get tho start of you, and dis 
race you, both in company and in business, 

Yon have read Quintilian, the best book in the world to 
form an Orator; prey read Cicero, de Oratore, the best book in 
the world to finish one. ‘Translate and retranslate, from and 
to Latin, Greek, and English; make yourself a pure and 
elegant English atylo : it requires nuthing but application, I 
do not find that God hss made you s Poet; and I am very 
glad that he las not ; therefore, for God's enko, inake yourself 
an Orator, which you msy do. Though I still call you boy, I 
consider you no longer as such ; and when I reflect upon tho 
prodigious quantity of manure that hes been lsid upon you, I 
expect you should produce more at eighteen than unoultivated 
soils do at cight and twenty. 

Pray tell Mc Harte I have received his letter of the 13th, N. 8, 
‘Mr Smith was much in the right not to let yon go, at this time 
of the year, by sca; in the summer you may navigate as much 
sa you please: as, for example, from Leghorn to Geuos, &c. 
Adieu. 
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‘Deaz Bor, ‘Landon, NovemLer the 26th, O. 8, 1749. 
‘Wanr the Romsn Republic flourished, while glory wax 
pursued and virtue practised, and while even little irrerulari- 
tiea and indecencies, not cognizable by law, were, however, not 
thought below the public care ; Censors wore establishe:|, dis- 
eretionally to supply, in particular cases, the inevitable dufects 
of the Lew, which must and can only be general, This em- 
ployment I assume to myself, with regard to your little Repub- 
Tic, leaving the Legislative power entirely to Mr Harte; I hope, 
and believe, that he will seldom, or rather never, have occasion 
‘vou. r a 
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to exert his supreme authority ; and I do by no means suspect 
«you of any fale that may require thet interposition, But, to 
tall you the plain truth, I am of opinion that my Cennorial 
power will not be useless to you, nor # shecurs to me, The 
sooner you make it both the better for us both. I can now 
exercise this employment only upon hearsay, or, at most, writ- 
ten evidence ; and therefore shall exercise it with great lenity, 
and some diffidence : but when we mest, and that I can form 
my jadgment upon ocular and auricular evidence, F shell no 
more let the least impropriety, indecorom, or irregularity pass 
‘unoensured, than my predecessor Cato did, I shall read you 
with the attention of a critic, not with the partiality of an 
author ; different in this reapect, indeod, from most critics, that 
I shall seek for faulta, only to correct, and not to expose them. 
T have often thought, and still think, thet there are few things 
which people in general know less, than how to love, and how 
to hate, ‘They burt those they love, by s mistaken indulgence, 
by « blindness, nay often o pertiality to their faulta, Where 
they hate they hurt themselves, by ill-timed passion and rage: 
fortunately for you, I never loved you in that mistaken 
manner, From your infancy I made you tho object of my 
most serious attention, and not my plaything. I consulted 
your real good, not your humours or fancies; and I shall 
continue to ro so while you want it, which will probably be 
tho case during our joint lives; for, considering the difference 
‘of our agos, iu the course of neture, you will hardly have 
acquired experience enough of your own, while I shall be in a 
condition of lending you any of mine. People in general 
will much better bear being told of their viceg or crimes, 
than of their little failinga and weaknesses, They, in some 
degree, justify or excuse (as they think) the former, by 

passions, seduction, and artifices of othere; but to be told of or 
to confess their little failings and weaknesses impliea an inferi- 
cority of parta, too mortifying to that self-love and vanity, which 
are inseparable from our natures. I have been intimate enough 
‘with several people, to tell them that they had said or done a 
‘very criminal thing; but I never was intimate eneugh with 
any man to tell him, very seriously, that he hed eaid or dono 
avery foolish one. Nothing less than the relation between you 
aud me can possibly authorize that freedom ; but, fortunately 
for you, my Parental rights, joined to my Censorial powers, give 
it me in ita fallest extent, and my concern for yon will make 
me oxert it, Rejoice, therefore, that there is one person in the 
world who can and will tell you, what will be very useful to 
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you to know, and yot what no other man living could or would 
tell you. Whatever I shail tell you, of this kind, you aro very 
sure can have no other motive than your interest: I can nei- 
ther be jealous nor envious of your reputation or your fortune, 
which { must be both desirous and proud to establish and pro- 
mote : I cannot be your rival, either in love or in business; on 
‘the contrary, I want the Reys of your rising to reflect now 
loatre upon my setting Light, In order to this, I shall analyze 
you minutely, and censure you freely, that you may not (if pos 
‘aible) heve one single epot, when in your Meridian, 

‘There is nothing that a young fellow, at bis first appearance 
in the world, haa more reason to dread, and, consequently, 
should take more paina to avoid, than having any ridicule 
fixed upon him, It degrades him with the most reasonable 
part of manki but it rains him with tho rest; and I have 
known many a man undono by acquiring « ridiculous nick- 
nome: I would not, for all the riches in the world, that you 
should acquire one when you retarn to England, Vi id 
crimes cxcite hatred and reproach ; failings, weaknesso 
awkwardnessos, excite ridicule ; they aro laid bold of by mimics, 
who, though very contemptible wretches themselves, often, by 
their buffoonery, fix ridicule upon thoir bettora, The little 
defecta in manners, elocution, address, and air (and even of 
figure, though very unjustly), aro the objects of ridicule, and 
the causes of nicknames. You cannot imagine the grief it 
‘would give me, and.the prejudice it would do you, if, by 
way of distinguishing you from others of your name, you should 
happen to be called Mattering Stanhope, Absent Stanhopo, Ill- 
bred Stanhope, or Awkward, Left-legged Stanhope : therefore, 
take great care to put it out of the power of Ridicule itself to 
give you any of these ridiculous epithets; for, if you get onc, 
it will stick to you like the envenomed shirt, Tho very first 
dsy thatT sce yon I shell be ablo to tell you, and certaitly 
shall tell you, what degree of danger you are in; and I hope 
that my sdmonitiong, as Censor, may prevent the censares of 
the public, Admonitions are always useful; is this one or not? 
Yon are the best judge: it ia your own picture which I send 
you, drawn at my request, by a Lady at Venice: pray let me 
know how far, in your conscience, you think it like; for there 
are suiae parts of it which I wish may, and others which I 
should be sorry were. I send yoa, literally, the copy of that 
part of her letter, to her friend here, which relatea to you. 

‘Tell Mr Harte that I have this moment received his letter 
of the 22nd, N.&, and that I approve extremely of the long 
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stay you have made at Venice. I love long residences at 

Capitals ; running post throagh different places is a most wn- 

profitable way of travelling, and admits of no application, 
Adien, 

1 (8olon vos ordres, j'ei soignensement éxaminé le jeune 
Stanhope, et je crois J'avoir approfondi. En voici Je portrait 
que je crois trés-fiddla. Il a le visage joli, l'air spirituel, et Io 
yegard fin. Sa figure est & présent trop quarne, mais s'il 
grandit, comme il en a encore et le tems et I'étofie, elle sera 
Bonne, Il certainement beaucoup d'acquit, et on m‘essare 
qu’il eait & fond les langues savantes. Pour le Francais, jo sais 
qu'il le parle parfaitement bien ; et l'on dit qu'll en est de méme 
de Allemand. Les questions qu'il fait sont judicicusea, ot 

ment qu'il cherche a s'instruire. Je ne vous dirai pas qu'il 
cherche autant A plaire; puisqu'il paroit négliger lea Atten- 
tions et les Graces. I] se présente mal, et n'a rien moins que 
Yair et la tournuro aisée et noble qu'il lui faudroit. Il est vrai 
quill est encore jeune et neuf, de sorte qu’on a lieu d’espérer 
quo ses exercices, qu'il n’a pas encore faits, et la bonne com- 
pagaie od il est encore novice, le décrotteront, et Iai douneront 
tout ce qui lui manque & présent, Un arrangement aveo quel 
que femme de condition et quis du monde, quelque Madame 
do I'Ursay, est précisément co qa’ll lui faut, Enfin jose vous 
‘aesurer qu'il a tout ce que Monsieur de Chesterfield pourroit 


all. To if Hittle ‘soquires the Graces, I promies 
he will make his way ; if not, he will be: i ‘tha goal of 
ay be wil mak his way f 6 be ‘stopped im « course, the goal 
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Ini souhaiter, & Toxception dee Manitres, des Graces, et du ton 
de In bonne Compagnie, qu'il prendra sirement aveo le tems, ot 
Yusage da grand monde. Ce seroit bien dommage au moine 
qu'il ne les prit point, puiaqu'll mérite tant de les avoir, Et 
‘Yous sevex bien de quelle importance elles sont. Monsiour son 
Pare Je oait aussi, les poss¢dant laiméme comme il fait. Bref, 
wile petit Stanhope acquiert lea Grices, it ira loin, jo vous en 
réponds; si non, il s’arrétera court dane une Lelle carridre, qu'il 
pourroit autrement fournir,’ 


‘You see by this extract of what consequence other poople 
think these things. Therefore, I hope you will no longer loak 
upon them as trifles. It ie the character of an able men to 
despise little things in great business ; but then he knows what 
things are little, and what not. Ifo does not suppose things 
little because they are commonly called so ; but by the conse- 
quences that may or may not attend them, If gaining people's 
affections, and interesting their hearts in your favour, be of con- 
sequence, as it undoubtedly is; he knows very well that a 
happy coucurrence of all these, commonly called little things, 
‘Mannera, Air, Address, Graces, &c., is of the utmost consequence, 
and will never be at rest till he hae acquired them, The world 
is taken by the outside of things, and we must take tho world 
aa it is; you or I cannot set it right. I know, at this time, 
,A man of great quality and station, who has not the parts of # 
“porter; but raised himself to the station he is in, singly by 
having & gracoful figure, polite manners, avd an engaging ad- 
@reea: which, by the way, he only acquired by habit; for ho 
had not sense enough to got them by reflection, Parts and 
habit should conspire to complete you, You will have the 
habit of good company, and yon have reflection in your power, 
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Dear Bor, ‘London, December the bth, 0, 8. 1749, 
‘Trose who suppose that men in general act rationally, be- 
cause they are called rational crestures, know very little of the 
world; and if they act themselves upon that supposition, will, 
nine times in ten, find themselves grodly mistaken, Thet man 
ia onimal bipes, implume, visible, I entirely agree; but for the 
rationale, I can only allow it him ia acte primo (to talk Logic) 
and seldom in actu secundo. Thus the speculative cloistered 
pedant, in his solitary cell, forms aysteme of things es they 
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should be, not as they are ; and writes as decisively and absurdly 
‘upon war, politics, manners, and charactera, as that pedant talked, 
‘who was so kind as to instrect Hannibal in the art of war. 
Buch closct politicians never fail to assign the deepest motives for 
‘the most trifling actions; instead of often eacribing the greatest 
actions to the most trifling causes, in which they would be much 
seldomer mistaken, ‘They read and write of Kings, Heroes, and 
Statesmen, as never doing anything but upon tho deepest 
principles of sound policy. But those who see and observe 
Kings, Heroes, and Statesmen, discover that they have head- 
aches, indigestions, bumonrs, and psssions, just like other 
people; every one of which, in their turns, determine their 
wills, in defiance of their reason, Had we only read in the 
Life of Alexander, thet he burnt Persepolis, it would doubtless 
have been accounted for from deep policy ; we should have been 
told that his new conqueat could not have been secured without 
tho destraction of that Capital, which would have been the con- 
tant seat of cabsls, conspiracies, and revolts, But luckily wo 
are informed at the same time, that thie hero, this demi-god, 
this son and hoir of Jupiter Ammon, happened to get extremely 
drunk with his w——e; and, by way of frolic, destroyed one 
of the finest cities in the world. Read men, therefore, yourself, 
not in books, but in nature. Adopt no systems, but atudy 
them yourself. Observe their weaknesses, their passions, their 
humours, of all which their understandings are, nine timea in 
ten, the dupes. You will then know that they are to be gained, 
influenced, or led, much oftener by little things than by great 
ones ; and, consequently, you will no longer think those things 
little which tend to such great purposes. 

Let us apply this now to the particular object of this letter ; 
T mean, apeaking in, and influencing, public assemblies. The 
uatare of our constitation makes Eloquence more ueefal and 
more necessary in this country than in any other in Europe, 
A certain degree of good sense and knowledge is requisite for 
that, as well as for everything else; but beyond that, the 
purity of diction, the elegancy of style, the harmony of periods, 
a pleasing elocution, and a graceful action, are the things which 
‘& public speaker ahould attend to the most ; becange his andi- 
ence certainly does, and understands them the best ; or rather 
indeed understands little else. The Iate Lord Chancellor 
Cowper's strength, as an Orator, lay by no meaue in bis reason- 
ings, for he often hazarded very weak ones, But sach was the 
purity and elegancy of his style, such the propriety and charma 
of his elocution, aud such the gracefulness of his action, that he 





never spoke withont universal applanse : the ears and tho eyes 
gave him gp the hearts and the understandings of the audience, 
‘On the contrary, the late Lord Townshend always spoke materi. 
ally, with argument and knowledge, but never pleased, Why ? 
His diction wae not only inelegant, but frequently ungram+ 
matical, always vulgar; his cadences false, his voice unhar- 
monions, and his action ungracefal, Nobody heard him with 
Patience ; and the young fellows uaed to joke upoa him, and 
repeat his inaccuracies. The late Duke of Argyle, though the 
weakeat reasoner, was the most pleasing speaker I ever knew 
in wy life, Ho charmed, he warmed, he forcibly ravished the 
audience ; not by his matter certainly, but by his manner of 
delivering it, A most genteel figure, a gracefal noble air, an 
harmonious voice, an clegancy of style, and « atrength of 
emphasis, vonspired to make him the most affocting, poreuasivo, 
and applauded speaker, I ever saw. I was captivated like 
others; but when I came home, and coolly considered what he 
had said, stripped of all those omaments in which be had 
dreased it, I often found the matter flimsy, the arguments week, 
and 1 wus convinced of the power of those advontitions con- 
curring circumstances, which ignorance of mankind only, calla 
trifling ones. Cicero in his Book de Oratore, in order to raise 
the dignity of that profession, which he well know himself to 
‘be at the head of, asserts, that a complete Orator must be a 
, complete everything, Lawyer, Philosopher, Divine, &o, That 
* would be extremely well, if it were possible: but man's lifo is 
wot long enough; and I hold him to be the completest Orator 
who speaks the best upon that subject which occare; whose 
Lappy choice of words, whose lively imaginetion, whose elocu- 
tion and action, adom and grace his matter; st the 0 
that they excite the attention and engage the passions of his 
audience. 

You will be of the House of Commons as soon as you are 
of age; and you must first make a figare there, if you would 
meke # figore or fortune in yoor country, Thia you can 
never do without thet correctness and ¢legancy in your own 
language, which you now seem to neglect, and which you have 
entirely to learn, Fortunately for you, it is to be learned, 
Care and observation will do it; but do not flatter yourself, 
that all the knowledge, sense, and ressoning in the world will 
ever make you « popalar and epplanded speaker, without the 
ornaments and the graces of style, clocution, and action, 
Sense and argument, though coarsely delivered, will have 
their weightin s private conversation, with two or three people 
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of sense; but in = public assembly they will have none, if 
naked and destitute of the advantages I have mentioned. 
Cardinal De Betz observes, very justly, that every numerous 
asecibly is mob ; influenced by their passions, humonrs, and 
affections, which nothing bat eloquence ever did or ever can 
engage. This is 20 important a consideration for everybody in 
this country, and more particularly for you, that I eamestly 
recommend it to your most serious care and attention. Mind 
your diction, in whatever language you either write or epeak ; 
contract # hsbit of correctness and elegance. Consider your 
style, even in the freest conversation and most familiar letters. 
‘After, at leant, if not before you have said s thing, reflect if you 
could not have said it better. Where you doubt of the pro- 
priety or elegancy of 4 word or a phrase, consult some good 
dead or living authority in that language. Use yourself to 
tranglate, from various languages, into English ; correct those 
translations till they satixfy your ear, as well as your under- 
standing. And be convinced of this truth, That the best sense 
‘and reason in the world will be as unwelcome in a public as- 
sembly, without theese ormaments, as they will in pubife com- 
panies, without the assistance of manners and politeness. If 
you wil) please people, you mast please them in their own way: 
and aa you cannot make them what they should be, you must 
take them os they are. I repeat it again, they are only to be 
taken by agrémens, and by what fitters their senses and their 
hearts, Rabelaia first wrote a most excellent book, which no- 
body liked ; then, determined to conform to the public taste, be 
wrote Gargantua and Paniagrusl, which everybody liked, ex- 
travagant as it waa, Adieo. 


LETTER CLXXIV. 


‘Duar Boy, London, December the 9th, 1749. 


Tr in now above forty years since I have never spoken nor 
written one eingle word without giving myself at least one 
moment's time to consider whether it was a good one or a 
bad one, and whether I could not find out a better in its place. 
An unharmonious and ragged period, at this time, shocks my 
ears; and I, like all tho rest of the world, will willingly ex- 
change and give up some degreo of rough sense, for » good 
degree of pleasing sound. I will freely and truly own to you, 
without either vanity or false modesty, that whattver reputa- 
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tion I have acquired as a speaker is more owing to my con- 
Mant attention to my diction, than to my matter, which was 
necessarily just the same of other people's. When yon come 
into Parliament, your reputation ax a speaker will depend 

pis more upon your words, and your periods, than upon the 

“qabject. The same matter occurs equally to everybody of com. 
mon sense, upon the samo question; the dressing it well is what 
excites the attention and admiration of the sudience, 

It is in Parliament that I lave set my heart upon your 
making a figure; it is there that I want to have you justly 
proud of yourself, and to make me justly proud of you, This 
means that you must be » good speaker there; I uso the 
‘word must, because I know you may if you will. Tho vulgar, 
who are always mistaken, look upon Speaker and a Comet 
with tho same astonishment and admiration, taking them both 
for preternatural phenomens. This orror discourages many 
young men from attempting that obaracter ; aud good speakers 
are willing to bave their taleat considered os something very 
extraordinary, if not s pocoliar gift of God to his elect, Bat 
Tet you end I analyze and simplify this good speaker ; let us 
etrip him of those adventitious plumes, with which his own 
pride, and the ignorance of othera have decked him, and we 
shall find tho true definition of him to be no more than this :— 
A man of good common sense, who ressons justly, and expresses 
himeelf elegantly on that snbject upon which he speaks, 
*Thore is sarely no witchcraft in thie, A man of sense, with- 
‘out a superior and astonishing degree of parta, will not talk 
Nonsense upon any subject; nor will he, if he hea the least 
taste or application, talk inelegantly. What, then, does all this 
mighty art and mystery of speaking in parliament auwant toP 
‘Why, no more than this, That the men who apeaka in the 
‘House of Commons, speaks in thet House, and to four hundred 
People, that opinion, upon « given subject, which be would 
make no diffloalty of speaking in any house in England, round 
the fire, or at table, to any fourteen people whatacover ; better 
judges, perhaps, and severer critics of what he says, than any 
fourteen gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I have spoken frequently in Parliament, and not alwaya 
withont some applause; and therefore I can aseare you, from 

amy experience, that there is very little in it, The elagency of 
the style, and the tam of the periods, make the chief impression 
upon the hearers, Give them but one or two round and har- 
monious periods in a speech, which they will retain and repeat ; 
and they will go home as well satisfied ss peopje do from en 


have ears, but few have judgment; tickle thoee cars, and de- 
pead upon it you will estch their judgments, such as they are. 

Cicero, conscious that he was et the top of his 
(for in his time Eloquence was 8 profession), in order to 
himeelf off, defines, in his Trestive de Oratore, an Orator to be 
‘uch @ man as never was, or never will be; and, by this falla- 
cious argument, says, that he must know every art and science 
whatsoever, or how shall he speak upon them? But with enb- 
mission to so great an suthority, my definition of an Orator 
is extremely different from, and I believe much truer than his, 
I call that man an Orator who reasons justly, and expresses 
himeelf elegantly upon whatever subject he treats, Problems 
in Geometry, Equations in Algebra, Processes in Chymistry, 
and Experiments in Anatomy, are never, that I have heard of, 
the objecta of Eloquence ; and therefore I humbly conceive 
that a man may be o very fine speaker, and yet know nothing 
of Geometry, Algebra, Chymistry, or Anatomy. The subjects 
of all Parliamontary debates sre subjects of commen sense 
singly. 

‘Thus I write whatever ooours to me, that I think may oon- 
tribute either to form or inform you. May my labour not be 
in vain! and it will not, if you will but have half the concern 
for yourself that I have for you, Adieu. 


LETTEB CLXXV. 


Draz Boy, London, December the 12th, 0, 8. 1749. 


Loxp OLaBENDos, in his history, says of Mr John Hampden, 
that he had a head to contrive, a tongue to perewade, and a hand 
to execute, any mischief, 1 shall not now enter into the justness 
of this character of Mr Hampden, to whose brave stand against 
the illegal demand of ship-money we owe our present liberties ; 
but I mention it to you as the character which, with the alter- 
ation of one single word, Good, instead of Misckie/, I would 
have you aspire to, and use your utmost endeavoura to deserve. 
"The head to contrive, God must to a certain degree have given 
you; but it is in your own power grestly to improve it by 
study, observation, and reflection. As for the tongue to per= 
svade, it wholly depends upon’ yourself; and without it the 
Beat head will contrive to very little parpoes. The baad to 
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execute depends, likewise, in my opinion, ins great measure 
upon yourself, Serious reflection will always give courags in 
© good cause; and the courage arising from reflection is of 
much superior oature to the animal and constitntionel oonrage 
of a foot soldier. The former is steady and unshsken, where 
the nodwe is dignwa viadice ; the latter is oftener improperly than 
properly exerted, but always brutally. 

‘The second member of my text (to speck ecclesiastically) 
shall be tho subject of my following discourse ; the tongue 
to persuade, As judicious Preachers recommend those virtues 
which they thiuk their several audiences want the most; smoh 
‘as trath and continence st Court; disinterestednoss in the City ; 
and sobriety in the Country. 

‘You must certainly, in the course of your little experience, 
have felt the different effecta of elegant and inclogant apsaking. 
Do yon not suffer when people accost you in a stammering or 
hesitating mamor: in an untuuefal voico, with false accents 
and cadences; puzzling and blundering through solecisms, 
barbarians, and valgarisms ; mieplacing even their bad words, 
and inverting all method? Does not this prejudice you against 
their matter, be it whet it will; nay, even against their persons ? 
Tam sure it does:no, On the other hand, do you not feel your- 
telf inclined, preposseased, nay evon engaged in favour of those 
‘who address you in the direct contrary manner? ‘The effects of 
a correct end adorned style of method and perspiouity, aro ia- 
credible towards persuasion ; they often supply the want of 
reason and argument, but when wsed in the support of reason 
and argument they are irresistible, The French attend very 
much to the purity and elegancy of their style, oven in commots 
conversation ; insomuch thet it is a character, to gay of a man, 
qu'il narve bien, Their conversations frequently turn upon the 
delicacies of their language, and an Academy is employed in 
fixing it, The Crusca, io Italy, has the same object; and I 
have met with very few Italians who did not speak their own 
language correctly and elegantly. How mach more necomary 
is it for an Engliabman to do 00 who ia to speak it in a poblic 
assembly, where the laws nd liberties of his country sre the 
wabjects of his deliberation ? The tongue that would persuade 
there mast not content itself with mere articulation, You 
know what pains Demosthenes took to correct his naturally bad 
elocation ; you know that he declaimed by the seaside in storms, 
to prepare himself for the noise of the tumultuous assemblioa he 
was to epeak to ; and you can now judge of the correctness end 
elegancy of his style, He thought ail these things of comequence, 
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and be thought right ; pray do you think so too, It ie of the 
utmost consequence to you to be of that opinion. Ifyou havethe 
Teast defect in your elocution, take the utmost cere and pains to 
correct it, Do not neglect your style, whatever language you 
speak in, or whomever you speak to, wera it your footman. 
Seek always for the best words and the happiest expremions 
you can find, Donot content yourself with being barely under. 
stood ; bat adorn your thoughts, and dress them as you would 
your person ; which, however well proportioned it might be, it 
‘would be very improper and indecent to exhibit naked, or even 
worse dressed than people of your sort are. 

T have sent you, in a packet which your Leipsig acquaint- 
ance, Duval, sends to his correepondent at Rome, Lord Boling- 
broke’s book, which he published about s year ago. I desire 
thet you will read it over and over again, with particular atten- , 
tion to the style, and to all those beauties of Oratory with which 
it is adorned, Till I read that book, I confess I did not know 
all the extent and powers of the English language. Lord 
Bolingbroke has both a tongue anda pen to persuade; his 
manner of speaking in private conversation is fall as elegant aa 
his writings; whatever subject he either speaks or writes upon, 
he adorns it with the most splendid eloquence; not & etudied 
or laboured eloquence, but such a flowing happiness of diction, 
which (from care perhaps at first) ia become eo habitual ta him, 
that even his most familiar conversations, if taken down in 
writing, would bear the Press, without the least correction either * 
aa to method or style. If bis condact, in the former part of his 
Jife, had been equal to all his natural and acquired talents, he 
would most justly have merited the epithet of all-eccomplished, 
He is himself sensible of his past errors: those violent passions, 
which eedaced him in hie youth, have now subsided by age; 
and, take him as he is now, the character of all-acoomplished ig 
more his due than eny man’s I ever knew in my life. 

But he has been a most mortifying instance of the violence 
of homan passions, and of the weakness of the most exalted 
humen reason, His virtues and his vices, his reason and his 
passions, did not blend themselves by a gradation of tints, but 
formed a chining and sudden contrast. 

Here the darkest, there the most splendid, colours, and both 
rendered more shining from their proximity. | Impetuosity, ex- 
‘cess, and almost extravagancy, characterized not only his pas- 
sions, but even his senses, His youth was distinguished by all 
the tumult and storm of pleasures, in which he most licentious- 

» Letters on the Spirit of Patriotinn, on the Idea of « Patriot King. 


Jy trinmphed, disdaining ali decorum. His fine imagination 
bas often been heated and exhausted with his body, in celebrat- 
ing and deifying the prostitute of the night; and his convivial 
joys were pushed to all the extravagancy of frantic Bacchanals, 
‘Those passions were interrapted but by a stronger, Ambition. 
The foriner impaired both his constitution and his character, 
but the Iatter destroyed both his fortune and his reputation, 

He has noble and generous sentiments, rather than fixed 
reflected principles of good-nature and friendship ; but they are 
more violent than lasting, and suddenly aud often varied to 
their opposite extremes, with regard even to the samo persons. 
He receives the common attentions of civility as obligations, 
which he returns with interest ; and resents with passion tho 
little inadvertencies of human nature, which he repays with in- 
terest too, Even a difference of opinion upon a philosophical 
subject would provoke, and prove him no practical Philosopher, 
at least, 

Notwithstanding the dissipation of his youth, and tho 
tumultuous agitation of his middle age, be bas un infinite fund 
of variqns and almost universal knowledge, which, from tho 
clearest and quickest conception, and happiest memory, that 
ever man was blessed with, he alwaye carries about him, It is 
his pocket-money, and he never has occasion to draw upun @ 
‘book for any sum, He oxcels more particularly in History, av 
his historical works plainly prove. The relativo Political and 
Commercial interests of every country in Europo, particularly of 
his own, are better known to him than perhaps to any man in 
it; but how steadily he has pursued the latter, in his public con- 
duct, his enomies, of all parties and denominations, tell with joy. 

He engaged young, and distinguished himself in business ; 
and his penetration was almost intuition. I am old enough to 
have heard him speak in Parliament, And I remember, that 
though prejudiced against him by party, I felt all tho force and 
charms of his eloquence, Like Belial, in Bilton, ‘he made the 
worse appear the better cause,’ All the internal and external 
advantages and talents of an Orator aro undoubtedly his, 
Figure, voice, elocution, knowledge, and, above all, the purest 
and most florid diction, with the justest metaphors and heppieet 
imeges, had raised him to the post of Secretary at War, at four- 
and-twenty yeara old; an age at which others are hardly 
thought fit for the smallest employments. 

During his long exile in France he applied himself to 
study with his characteristical ardour ; and there he formed, and 
chiefly executed, the plan of s great philosophical work. The 
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common bounds of human knowledge are too narrow for his 
‘warm and aspiring imagination. He must go exira fammantia 
sania Mundi} and explore the unknown and unknowable re- 
gions of Metaphysice; which open an unbounded field for the 
excursions of an ardent imagination ; where endless conjectures 
supply the defect of oattainable knowledge, and too oftan 
‘usurp both its name and influence. 

‘He has had a very handsome person, with a most engag- 
ing address in his air and msnnera: be has all the dignity 
sad good breeding which a man of quality should or can have, 
and which 90 fow, in this country at least, really have. 

He professes himself a Deist ; believing in s general Pro- 
yidence, but doabting of, though by no means rejecting, (as is 
commonly supposed,) the immortality of the soul, and a future 
atute. 


Upon the whole, of this extraordinary man, what can wo 
say, but alas, poor human nature ! 

In your destination you will have frequent occasions to 
speak in public ; to Princes and States abroad ; to the House 
of Commons, at home; judge then, whether Eloquence is 
necessary for you or not; not only common Eloquence, which 
in rather free from faults, than adorned by beauties, but tho 
highest, the most shining degree of eloquence. For God's 
sake, have this object always in your view, and in your 
thoughts, Tune your tongue early to persuasion ; and Iet no 
jarring, dissonant accents ever fall from it, Contract a habit 
of speaking well, upon every occasion, and neglect yourself in 
no one, Eloquence and good breeding, alone, with an exceed- 
ing small degreo of parts and knowledge, will carry a man a 
greet way ; with your parts and knowledge, then, how far will 
they not carry you? Adieu, 


LETTER CLXXVI. 


Dear Box, London, December the 16th, 0. 8.1749, 
Tara letter will, I hope, find you safely arrived, and well 

settled at Rome, after the usual distresses and accidents of a 

winter journey ; which are very proper to teach you patience. 

‘Your stay there T look upon as very important period of your 

life; and I do believe that you wjll Sl it up well. I hope 

you will employ the momings diligently with Mr Harte, in 

" Outside the flaming walls of the univers, 
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acquiring weight: and the evenings in the best companies at 
Rome, in acquiring leatre. A formal, dolt father would recom- 
mend to you to plod ont the evenings, too, at home over « 
book by « dim taper; but I recommend to you the evenings 
for your pleasures, which are as much a part of your education, 
and almost ag neceasary a one, as your morning studies. Go 
to whatever assemblies or spectacles poople of fashion go to, and 
when you are there, do ss they do, Endeavour to outshine 
those who shine there the most ; get the Garbo, the Gentileaza, 
the Leggiadria of the Italians; make love to the most insperti- 
nent beauty of condition that you meet with, and bo gajant 
with all the rest. Speak Italian, right or wrong, to everybody ; 
and if you do but laugh at yourself first for your bad Italian, 
nobody elee will Jaugh at you for it, That is the only way to 
speak it perfectly ; which I expect yon will do, becanse Tam 
aure you may, before you leave Rome. View tho most curious 
remeine of antiquity, with a classical spirit, and they will 
clear upto you many passages of the classical authors, parti- 
cularly the Trajan and Antonine Columms, whore you find the 
warlike instruments, the dresses, and the triamphul ornaments 
of the Romans. Buy also the prints and explanations of all 
those respectable remains of Roman grandenr, and compare 
them with the originale. Most young travellers are contented 
with the general view of those things, say they are very fine, 
and then go about their business. I hope you will examine 
*them in a very different way. Approfondisses everything you 
eco or hear; and learn, if you can, the why and the wherefore, 
Inquire into the meaning and the objects of the innumerable 
processions which you will see at Rome at this time. Assist 
at all the ceremonies, and know the reason, or at least the pre- 
tences, of them; and, however absard they may be, sco and 
speak of them with great decency, Of all things, I beg of you 
not to herd with your own countrymen, but to bo always either 
with the Romans, or with the foreign Ministers residing at 
Rome. You are sent abroad to sce the manners and cheracters, 
and learn the languages, of foreign countries ; and not to cone 
‘verve with English, in English; which would defeat all those 
ends. Among your graver compsny, I recommend (as I have 
done before) the Jesuits to you; whose learning and address 
will both please end improve you: inform yourself, as much 98 
you can, of the history, policy, and practice of that society, 
from the time of its founder, Ignatins of Loyola, who was him- 
self a madman. If you would know their morality, you will 
find it fully and admirably stated in Les Lettres d'un Provie 
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ial, by the famous Monsieur Pascal ; and it is a book very 
woll worth your reading. Few people see what they see, or 
hear what they hear; that is, they see and hear soinattentively 
and. superficially, that they are very little the better for what 
they do eee and hear. This, I dare say, neither is nor will be 
your case. You will dnderstand, reflect upon, and consequently 
Totain, whet you see and hear, You have still two years good, 
but no more, to form your character in the world decisively ; 
for, within two months after your arrival in England, it will be 
finally and irrevocably determined, one way or another, in the 
opinjon of the public. Devote, therefore, these two years to the 
pursuit of perfection; which ought to be everybody's object, 
though in some partioalars unattainable: those who strive and 
Jabour the most will come the nearest to it, But, above all 
things, aim at it in the two important arts of speaking and 
pleasing ; without them, all your other talents are maimed and 
crippled. They are the wings upon which you must soar 
other people; without them you will only crawl with 
do mass of mankind. Prepossess by your Air, Address, 
and Manners; persuade by your tongue; and you will. easily 
execute what your head has contrived. I desire that you will 
send me very minute accounte from Rome; not of what you 
eee, but of whom you see: of your pleasures and entertainments, 
‘Tell me what companies you frequent most, and how you are 
received, Mi dica anche se la lingua Italiana va bene, 6 #6 la 
parla facilments ; ma in ogni caso bisogna parlarla sempre por 
‘poter alla fine parlarla bene ¢ pulito, Le donne Tinsegnano 
‘meglio assai dei masstri, Addio Caro Ragas, si rieordi det 
Garbo, della Gentilessa, ¢ della Leggiadria: cose tante necessarie 
ad un Cavaliers.’ 








LETTER CLEXVIL. 


Drag Bor, ‘London, Deomber the 19th, 0. 8 1749, 

Tax knowledge of mankind is a very useful knowledge for 
everybody ; a most necessary one for you, who are destined to 
an active, publio life, You will have to do with all sorts of 
characters; you should, therefore, know them thoroughly, in 


ty 1 Tell me how you got on in Titian, speak it can, 
pepe an pled mace, 4 eases toch ch br ta 
ma 


a 
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ordet 9 meuage thom ably. This knowledge is not to be 
gotten systematically; you mast scquire it yourself, by your 
own observation and sagacity : I will give you such hints as I 
think may be useful landmarks in your intended progress. 

T have often told you (and it ie moat true) that, with re. 
gard to mankind, we must not draw general conclusions from 
certain particular principles, though, in the main, trae once. 
‘We roust not suppose that because a man is a rational animal, 
he will, therefore, always act rationally ; or because he has 
anch or sach a predominant passion, that he will act invariably 
and consequentially in the pursuit of it. No: we are compli- 
cated machines; and thongh we have one main spring, that 
gives motion to the whole, we havo an infinity of little wheels, 
which, in their turns, retard, precipitate, and sometimes atop 
that motion, Let us exemplify. I will suppose Ambition to 
bo (aa it commonly is) the predominant passion of a Minister 
of State; and I will suppose that Minister to be an ablo one. 
Will he, therefore, invariably pursue the object of that pre- 
dominant passion? May I be sure that he will do so and eu 
‘because he ought ? Nothing less, Sicknoes, or low spirits, may 
damp thit predominant passion; bomour and peevishness may 
trinmph over it; inferior pasaions may, at times, surprise it, 
and prevail, Is this ambitious Statesman amorous? Indiscrect 
and unguarded confidences, made in tender moments, to his 
wife or his mistress, may defeat all his achemes, Ia ho avari- 
ious ? Some great lucrative object, suddenly presenting itself, 
‘may unravel all the work of his ambition. Ia he passionate? 
Contradiction and provocation (sometimes, it may be too, arte 
folly intended) may extort rash and inconsiderate expreasious, 
or actions, destructive of his maain object. Is he vain, and open 
to flattery? An artfal, flattering favourite may mislead him ; 
and even lazineas may, at certain moments, make him negloct 
or omit the necessary stepa to that height which he wauts to 
arrive at, Seek first, then, for the predominant passion of the 
charactor which you mean to engage and influence, and address 
yournelf to it; but without defying or despising the inferior 

: get them in your interest too, for now and then they 
will have their turns, In msny cases you may not have it in 
your power to contribute tu the gratification of the prevailing 
paseion ; then take the next best to your aid. There are many 
avenues to every man; and when you cannot get at him 
through the great one, try the serpentice ones, and you will 
arrive at last. 

@'There are two inocossent passions, which, howaver, fre. 


You. 5 
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quently accompany cach other, like man and wife; and which, 
ike man and wife too, are commonly clogs upon each other, I 
mean Ambition and Avarice: the latter is often the trae cause 
of the former; and then is the predominsnt passion. It seems 
to have been so in Cardinal Mazarin; who did anything, sub- 
mitted to anything, and forgave anything, for the aake of 
plonder. He loved end courted Power like  nsurer; because 
it carried Profit along with it, Whoever should have formed 
his opinion, or taken his measores, singly, from the ambitious 
part of Cardinal Mazarin’s character, would have found himself 
often mistaken, Some, who had found this out, made their 
fortunes by letting him cheat them at play. (On the contrary, 
Cardinal Richeliew’s prevailing passion seems to havo been 
Ambition, and his immense riches, only the nataral conse- 
quences of that Ambition gratified; and yet, I make no donbt 
but that Ambition had now and then its turn with the former, 
and Avarice with the latter. Richelien (by the way) is so 
atrong & proof of the inconsistency of human nature, that I can- 
not help observing to you, that, while he absolutely governed 
both his King and his Country, and was, in 4 greet degree, the 
arbiter of the fate of all Europe, he was more jealots of the 
great reputation of Corneille, than of the power of Spain; and 
more flattered with being thought (what be was not) the best 
Poet, than with being thought (what he certainly was) the 
greatest Statesman in Europe; and affairs stood still, while he 
‘was concerting the criticism upon the Cid. Could ono think 
thie possible, if one did not know it to be true? Thongh men 
ere all of one composition, the several ingredients are so dif- 
ferontly proportioned in each individual, that no two are exactly 
alike ; and no one, at all times, like himeelf. The ablest mon 
will sometimos do weak things; the proudest man, mean 
things; the honesteat man, ill things; and the wickedest man, 
good ones. Study individuals, then ; and if you take (as you 
‘ought to do) their outlines from their prevailing passion, sue- 
pend your last finishing strokes till you have attended to and 
discovered the operations of their inferior passions, appetites, 
end humours, A man’a general character may be that of the 
‘Honestest Man of the world; do not dispute it; you might be 
thought envious or ill-natured: but, at the same time, do not 
take this probity upon trust, to such s degree as to put your 
Jif, fortane, or reputation, in his power. This honest man may 
happen to be your rival in power, in interest, or in love; three 
passions that often put honesty to most severe trials, in which 
it ia too often cast: but first enalyze thia honest man yourself: 
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and then, only, you will be sble to judge how far you may, or 
may not, with safety, trust 

‘Women aro much more sine each other than men; they 
have, in truth, but two passions, Vanity and Love: theee are 
their universal characteristics. An Agrippina may sacriboe 
them to Ambition, or a Messalina to Lust; but such instances 
aro rare; and, in general, all they say, and all they do, tends to 
the gratification of their Vanity, or their Love, He who flat- 
tera them most pleases them best; and they are most in love 
with him, who they think is the most in love with them. No 
adulation ia too strong for them; no assiduity tuo groat; no 
simulation of passion too gross: es, on the other hand, the luast 
word or action that can possibly be construed into a slight or 
‘contempt, ia unpardonable, and never forgotten. Men ure, in 
this reapect, tender too, and will sooner forgive an injury then 
an insult, ‘Some men are moro captions than others; somo are 
always wrong-headed : but every man living has such ao share 
of Vanity, ea to be hurt by marks of slight and contempt. 
Every man does not pretend to bo # Poet, a Mathematician, or 
6 Statewman, and considered as such ; but every man pretends 
‘to common sonse, and to fill his place in the world with com- 
mon decency ; and, consequently, docs not easily forgive those 
negligencies, inattention, and slights, which weem to call in 
qnestion, or utterly deny him, both these pretensions, 

Suspect, in general, those who remarkably affect any one 
virtue; who raise it above all others, and who, in a manner, 
intimate that they possess it exclusively, I say, suspect them, 
for they are commonly impostor: but do not be eure that they 
are always 80; for I Lave sometimes known Saints really ro- 
ligious, Blusterers really brave, Reformers of manners really 
honest, and Prades really chaste, Pry into the recesses of their 
hearts yourself, as far as you are able, and never implicitly 
adopt @ character upon common fame; which, though generally 
right as to the great outlines of characters, is always wrong in 
some particulars. 

Be upon your guard against those, who, upon very slight 
acquaintance, obtrade their unasked and unmerited friendship 
and cunfidence upon you; for they probably cram you with 
them only for their own eating ; but, at the same time, do not 
roughly reject them upon that general supposition, Examine 
farther, and see whetber those unexpected offers flow from 
warm heart and a silly head, or from a desiguing head and a 
cold heart; for Koavery and Folly have often the same symp- 
toms, In the first case, there is no danger in accepting them, 
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valeant quantum vatere possunt, In the latter case, it may be une- 
fal to seem to socept thom, and artfully to turn the battery upon 
him who raised it, 

‘There is en incontinency of friendship among young follows 
who aro associated by their mutual pleasures only, which bas, 
very frequently, bad consequences. A parcel of warm hearts 
end unexperienced heads, heated by convivial mirth, and 
possibly a little too much wine, vow, and really mean at the 
time, eternal friendships to each other, and indiscreetly pour out 
their wholo souls in common, and without the least reserve, 
These confidences are as indiscreetly repealed, as they wero 
made; for new pleasures, and new places, soon dissolve this ill- 
cemented connection ; and then very ill uses are mado of these 
yesh confidences, Bear your part, however, in young com- 
panies; nay, excel, if you can, in all tho social and convivial 
joy and festivity that become youth. ‘Trust them with your 
Jove-tales, if you please ; but keep your serious views secret. 
"Trust those only to some tried friend, more experienced than 
yourself, and who, being in a different walk of life from you, 
in not likely to become your rival ; for I would not advise you 
to depend so much upon tho heroic virtue of mankind as to 
hope, or believe, that your competitor will ever be your friend, 
a8 to the object of that competition, 

‘These are reserves and cautions very necessary to have, bat 
very imprudent to show ; the volio sciolto should accompany 
them, . 


LETTER CLXXVIIL 
‘Daag Box, 

Graar talonts and great virtues (if you should heve them) 
will procure you the respect and the admiration of mankind ; 
‘but it ia the lesser talents, the leniores virtutes, which must pro- 
cure you their love and aifection, ‘The former, tnamisted and 
unadorned by the latter, will extort praise ; but will, at the 
same time, excite both fear and envy ; two sentiments abso- 
lutely incompatible with love and affection. 

Cesar had all the grest vices, and Cato all the great 
virtues, that men could have. But Cesar had the leniores vir- 
futer, which Cato wanted ; and which made him beloved, even 
by his enemies, and gained him the hearts of mankind, in 
spite of their reason ; while Cato was not even beloved by his 
frionds, notwithstanding the esteem and respeot which they 
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conld not refuse to his virtues ; snd I am apt to think thet if 
Cesar had wanted, and Cato possewed, thoes leniores virtutes, 
the former would not have attempted (at least with euccess) 
and the latter could have protected the liberties of Rome. Mr 
Addison, in his Cato, says of Cesar (and I believe with truth), 


- Curse ou his virtuss, they've undone bis country. 


By which he means those lewor but engaging virtues, of 
gentleness, affability, complaisance, and good-hamour. The 
Knowledge of » Scholar, the courage of « Hero, and the virtue 
of a Stoic, will be admired ; but if the knowledge be accom- 
panied with arrogance, the courage with ferocity, and the 
virtue with inflexible severity, the man will never be loved. 
‘The heroiem of Charles XII. of Sweden (if his brotal courage 
deserves that name) was universally admired, but the man no- 
where beloved. Whereas Honry [V. of France, who had full 
as much courage, and was much longer engaged in ware, wae 
generally beloved upon account of his lesser and social virtues. 
‘We are all 20 formed, that our understandings aro generally tho 
dupes of*our hearts, that is, of our passions ; and the surcet 
way to the former ia through the latter, which must be engaged 
by the leniores rirtutes alone, and the manner of exerting them, 
‘The insolent civility of a proud man is (for exemple), if possi- 
ble, more shocking then his rudencss could be; because he 
shows you, by his manner, that he thinks it mere condescension 
in him ; and that his goodness alone bestows upon you, what 
you have no pretence to claim, He intimates his protection, 
instead of his friendship, by @ gracious nod, instead of « usual 
bow; and rather signifies bis consont that you may, than his 
invitation that you ahould, ait, walk, eat, or drink with him. 

‘The costive liberality of a purse-proud man, insults the dis- 
tresses it sometimes relieves; he takes care to make you feol 
your own misfortanes, and the difference between your situation 
‘and his ; both which he insinuates to be justly merited : youra, 
by your folly; his, by his wisdom. Tho arrogant pedant does 
not communicate, but promulgates, hisknowledge. He does not 
give it you, but he inflicts it upon you; and is (if possible) 
more desirous to show you your own ignorance, than his own 
learning. Such manners as these, not only in the particular 
instances which I have mentioned, but likewise in all others, 
shock and revolt thet little pride and vanity, which every man 
has in his heart ; and obliterate in us the obligation for the favour 
conferred, by reminding us of the motive which produced and 
the manner which accompanied i, 
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‘These faults point out their opposite perfections, and your 
own good sense will naturally suggest them to you. 

But besides these lewer virtues, there aro what may be 
called the lesser talents or sccomplishmenta, which are of great 
‘use to adorn and recommend all the greater; and the more eo, 
as all people are judges of the one, and but few are of the other, 
Everybody feel the impression which an engaging addresa, an 
agrecable mannor of speaking, and an easy politeness, make upon 
them: and they prepare the way for the favourable reception af 
their betters, Adien, 


LETTER CLXXIX, 


‘Mr pear Frexp, London, December the 26th, 0, 5, 1749, 


‘Tux New Year is tho season, in which custom seems more 
particularly to authorize civil and harmless lies, under the name: 
of compliments. People reciprocally profess wishes, which they 
seldoin forta ; and concern, which they scldom feel. That isnot 
the case between you and me, where truth leaves n6 room for 
compliments. 

Dit tidi dent annos, de te nam catera sumes, was said formerly 
to one, by a man who certainly did not think it, With the 
variation of one word only, I will with great truth sey it to you. 
will make tho first part conditional, by changing, in the second, 
the nam into si. May you live, as long aa you are fit to live, 
but no longer t or, may you rather die before you ceate to be fit 
to live, then after! My true tenderness for you, makes me 
think more of the manner, than of the longth, of your life, and 
forbids mo to wish it prolonged by a single day, that should 
bring guilt, reproach, and shame upon you. I have not malice 
enough in my nature to wieh that to my greatest enemy. You 
are the principal abject of all my cares, the only object of all iny 
hopes: I have now resson to believe that you will reward tho 
foriner, and answer the latter ; in that case, may you live long, 
for you must live happy + ds te nam cetera suines, Conscious 
virtue ia the only polid foundation of all happiness ; for riches, 
powor, rank, or whatever, in the common acceptation of the word, 
is supposed to constitute happiness, will never quiet, much less 
‘care, tho inward pangs of guilt. To thet main wish, I will add 
those of the good old nurse of Horace, in his Epistle to Tibalins : 
Sapers, you have it in a good degree already. Zt fari ut possit 
go ihr Ba wets erkong your tsar ote things you must get from 
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qua sentict.’ Have you that? More, much more, is meant by 
it than common speech, or mere articulation. I fear that still 
remaina to be wished for, and I earnestly wish it you. Gratia 
and Fama will inevitably accompany the sbove-mentioned quali- 
ficatione, The Valetudo ix the only one that is not ia your own 
power; Henven alone can grant it you, ‘and may it do 10 
abundantly! As for the mundus victuz, non deficients crumma, 
do you deserve, and I will provide thera. 

At ia with the groatest pleasure that I consider tho fair 
Prospect which you bave before you, You have ecen, read, 
nud learned more, at your age, than most young fellows have 
done at two or three and twenty. Your destination is a shining 
one, and leads to rank, fortune, and distinction, Your edace- 
tion has been calculated for it; und, to do you jostice, that 
education has not been thrown away upon you, You want but 
two things, which do not want conjurstion, but only care, to 
acquire ; Eloquence and Manners: that is, the graces of 
speech and the graces of behaviour. You may have them; 
they aro as much in your power as powdering your hair ia: 
and wifi you let the want of them obscure (as it certainly will 
do) that shining prospect which presents itself to you? I am 
sure you will not. They are the sharp ond, the point, of the 
nail that you are driving, which must make way first, for the 
larger and more solid parts to enter. Supposing your moral 
ebaracter as pure, and your knowledge as sound, as I really 
Delieve them both to be, you want nothing for that perfection, 
which I have 20 constantly wished you, and taken so much 
paina to give you, but Eloquence and Politenosa, A man who 
fe not born with a poetical genius, ean never be & Poet, ot, at 
Dest, an extreme bad one: but every man, who can speak at 
all, can speak elegantly and correctly if he pleases, by attend. 
ing to the best Authors and Oratora; and, indeed, I would 
advise those who do not speak elegantly, not to epeak at all ; 
for, I am mure, they will get more by their ailenco then by their 
speech. As for Politeness ; whoever keeps good company, and 
ia not polite, must have formed a resolution, and take some 
paina not to be so; otherwise he would naturally and insone- 
ibly acquire the sir, the address, and the tum of those he con- 
‘verses with, You will, probably, in the course of this year, #00 
5 great a variety of good company, in the several Capitals you 
will be st, as in any one year of your life; and consequently 
must {I should hope) catch some of their menners, almost 
‘whether you will or not; but, as I daro say you will eudea- 

And that be may be able to apress his sautimenta, 
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vour to do it, I am convinced you will succeed, and that I 
shall heve the pleasure of finding you, at your return bere, one 
of the ‘bred men in Karope, 

LT imagine, that when yon receive my letters, and come to 
those parts of them which relate to Eloquence and Politeness, 
you say, or at least think, What, will he uever have done upon 
these two subjects? Has he not said all he can say upon 
them? Why the same thing over and over again?—It yon 
do think or say 80, it must proceed from your not yet knowing 
the infinite importance of these two accomplishments ; which I 
cannot recommend to you too often, nor inculcate too strongly. 
Bat if, on the contrary, you are convinced of the utility, or 
rather the necessity, of these two accomplishments, and are 
determined to acquire them, my repeated admonitions are only 
unnecessary ; and I grudge no trouble, which can possibly ba 
of the least use to you, 

I flatter myself, that your stay at Rome will go « great way 
towards anawering all my views: I am sure it will, if you em- 
ploy your time, and your whole time, as you should. Your 
first morning hours, I would have you devote to yout: grever 
studies with Mr Harte; the middle part of the day, I would 
have employed in sesing Things; and the evenings, in seeing 
People. You are not, I hope, of s lazy, inactive tarn, in either 
‘body or mind; and, in that case, the day is fall long enough 
for everything ; especially at Rome, where it ia not the fashion, , 
as it is here and at Paris, to embeszle at least half of it at 
table, Bat if, by accident, two or three hours are sometimes 
wanting for some useful purpose, borrow them from your sleep, 
Six, or at most seven, hours sleep is, for a constancy, as much 
as you or anybody can want: more is only laziness and 
dozing ; and is, I am persuaded, both unwholesome end 
stupifying. If, by chance, your business, or your pleasures, 
should keep you up till four or five o'clock in the moming, I 
would advise you, however, to rise exactly at your usual time, 
thet you may not lose the precious morning honm; and that 
the want of sleep may force you to go to bed earlier the next 
night. This is what I was advised to do when very young, by 
a very wise man ; and whatyI assure you, I always did in the 
most dissipated part of my life. I have very often gone to bed 
at alx in the moming, and rose, notwithstanding, st eight; by 
which means I got many hours, in the morning, that my com- 
panious lost; and the want of sleep obliged me to keep good 
hoors the next, or at least the third, night To this method I 
owe the greatest part of my reading ; for from twenty to forty 
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{ should certainly have read very Httle, if I had not been ap 
while my sequaintances were in bed. Kuow the true value of 
time ; snateb, esize, and enjoy every moment of it. No idle- 
‘ness, no lagineas, no procrastination : never pat off till to-morrow 
what you can do to-day, That was the rule of the famous and 
unfortunate Pensionary De Witt ; who, by striotly following it, 
found time, not only to do the whole business of the Republic, 
bat to pasa his evenings at assomblics and suppers, as if he had 
had nothing elee to do or think of. 

‘Adieu, my dear friend, for such I shall call you, and as auch I 
shall, for the future, live with you, I disclaim all titles which 
imply an authority, that, I aim persuaded, you wil) never give 
me oceasion to exercise, 

Multos, et felices, most sincerely, to Mr Harte. 


LETTER CLXXX. 


Dear Bor, London, January the 6th, 0. 8. 1750, 


T nave seldom or never written to you upon tho subject of 
Religion and Morality: your own reason, I am persuaded, haw 
given you true notions of both; they spenk best for thenusalvoa 5 
bat, if they wanted assistance, you have Mr Ierte at hand, 

» both for precept and example: to your own reason, therefore, 
and to Mr Harte, shall I refer you, for the Reality of both; and 
confine myself, in thie letter, to the decency, the utility, and 
the necessity of scropulously preserving the appearances of 
both, When I say the appearances of religion, I do not mean 
that you should talk or act like e Missionary, or an Enthusiast, 
nor that you should take up s controversial cudgel against 
whoever attacka the sect you aro of; this would be both use- 
Teas, and unbecoming your age: but I mean that you should 
‘by no means seem to approve, encourage, or applaud, those 
Vibertine notions, which strike at religions equally, and which 
‘are the poor threadbare topics of half Wits, and minute Philoso- 
phers, Even those who are ailly enough to laugh at their 
jokes are still wise enough to distrust and detest their charac- 
tern: for, patting moral virtues at the highest, and religion st 
the lowest, religion must still be allowed to be a collateral se- 
eority, at least, to Virtue; and every prodent man will sooner 
trust to two securities than to one. Whenever, therefore, you 
happen to be in company with those pretended Eaprits forta, or 
‘with thonghtless libertines, who isugh st all religion to show 
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thelr wit, or disclaim it to complete their riot, let no word or 
Yook of yours fatimate the least spprobation ; on the coutrary, 
let a silent gravity expreea your dislike: but enter not into the 
subject, and dectine euch unprofitable and indecent controversies, 
Depend upon this truth, That every man is the worse looked 
‘upon, and the less trusted, for being thought to have no re- 
ligion ; in spite of all the pompous and specious epithets he 
may assume, of Esprit fort, Free-thinker, or Moral Philosopher ; 
and a wise Atheist (if such a thing there is) would, for his own 
interest, and character in this world, pretend to some religion. 

Your moral character must be not only pure, bat, like 
Cesar’s wife, unsuspected. The least speck or blemish upon it 
is fatal, Nothing degrades and vilifies more, for it excites and 
unites detestation and contempt, There are, however, wretches 
in the world profligate enough to explode all notions of moral 
good and evil; to maintain that they are merely local, end 
depend entirely upon the oustoms and fashions of different 
countries: nay, there are still, if possible, more uneccountable 
wretches; I mean those who affect to preach and propagate 
auch absurd and infamous notions, without believihg -them 
themselves, These are the devil's hypocrites, Avoid, as much 
a8 possible, the company of such people; who reflect a degreo 
of discredit and infamy upon all who converse with them. But 
as you may sometimes, by accident, fall into such company, 
teko great care that no complaisance, no good-bumour, no, 
‘warmth of festal mirth, ever make you seem even to acquiesce, 
xnuch Tees to approve or applend, such infamous doctrines, On 
the other hand, do not debate, nor enter into serious arge- 
ment, upon a subject so much below it; but content yourself 
with telling these Apostles, that you know they are not serious; 
that you have a much better opinion of them than they would 
have you have; and that you are very sure they would not 
practise the doctrine they preach, But put your private mark 
upon them, ud shun them for ever afterwards. 

‘There is nothing 80 delicate as your Moral character, and 
nothing which it is your interest 60 much to preserve pure, 
Should you be suspected of Injustice, Malignity, Perfidy, Lying, 
&,, all the parts and knowledge in the world will never pro- 
cure you esteem, friendship, or respect. A strange concurrence 
of circumstances hes eometimes raised very bad men to high 
stations ; but they have been raised like criminals to a pillory, 
where their persons and their crimes, by being more conspica- 
ous, are only the more known, the more detested, and the more 
pelted and insulted. If, in any case whatsoever, 
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aad ostentation are pardonable, it is in the cass of morality ; 
though, even there, I would not advieo you to a pharissical 
powp of virtue. But I will recbmmend to you # most ecrupul- 
ous tenderness for your moral character, and the utmost care 
not to say or do the least thing that may, ever eo slightly, 
taint it, Show yourself, upon all occasions, the advooate, the 
friend, but not the bully, of Virtue. Colonel Chartres, whom 
you have certainly heard of (who waa, I beliove, the most u0- 
torious blasted rascal in the world, and who had, by all sorta of 
crimes, amassed immense woalth), was so sensible of the disad- 
‘vantage of # bad character, that ¥ hoard him once say, in his 
impudent, profligate manner, that though he would not give 
one farthing for Virtue, he would give ten thousand pounds for 
a character ; because he should get a hundred thousand pounds 
by it: whereas he was #0 blasted that he had no longer an op- 
portunity of cheating people. 1s it possibto, then, that an honest 
man can neglect what a wise rogue would purchase so dear? 
‘There ia one of the vices above-montioned, into which peoplo 
of good education, and, in the main, of good principles, some- 
tinies Yall, from mistaken notions of skill, dexterity, and solf-de- 
fenco ; I mean Lying : though it is inseparably attended with 
moro infamy and lose than any othor. The prudence and necos- 
sity of often conceeling the truth ineensibly seduces people to 
violate it, It is the only art of mean capacities, and the only 
refuge of mean spirits, Whereas concealing the trath, upon 
proper oocasions, ia as prudent and as innocent, as telling a lie, 
upon any occasion, is infamous and foolish, I will stato you # 
cage in your own department. Suppose you aro employed at a 
foreign Court, and that the Minister of that Court is absurd or 
impertinent enough to ask you what your instractious aro; 
‘will you tell him a lie; which, as soon as found out, and found 
out it certainly will be, must destroy your credit, blast your 
character, and render you useless there? No, Will you tell 
him the truth, then, and betray your trast? As certainly, No, 
Bat you will enswer, with firmness, That you are surprised at 
such & question; that you are persuaded he does not expect an 
answer to it; but that, at all events, he certainly will not have 
one, Such an answer will give him confidence in you ; he will 
coneeiva an opinion of your veracity, of which opinion yun 
may afterwards make very honest and fair advantages, But 
if, in negotiations, you are looked upon as a lisr, and s trick- 
ster, no confidence will be placed in you, nothing will be com- 
imunicated to you, and you will be in the mtuation of a man 
‘who has been burnt in the cheek ; and who, from that mark, can- 
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not afterwards get an honest liveliliood if he would, bat must 
continue a thief. 

Lord Bacon very justly makes a distinction between Si- 
mulation and Dissimolation ; and allows the latter rather than 
the former : but still observes, that they are the weaker sort of 
Politicians who have recourse to either, A man who has 
strength of mind, and strength of parta, wants neither of them, 
Certainly (says he) the ablest men that erer were have all had ox 
openness ond frankness of dealing, and a name of certainty and 
veracity ; But then they were like horses well managed ; for they 
could tell, passing well, when to stop, or tern: and at mich times, 
tohen they thought the case tadeed required some dissimulation, 
if then they used it, i¢ cams to pass that the former opinion spread 
abroad, of their good faith and clearness of dealing, made them 
almost invisible, ‘There are people who indulge theraselves in a 
‘sort of lying, which they reokon innocent, and which in one 
aense is 0; for it harta nobody but themselves. This sort of 
lying is the spurious offspring of vanity, begotten upon folly: 
these people deal in the marvellous; they have seen some 
things thet never existed; they have seen other things which 
‘they never really saw, though they did exist, only beoanse they 
wore thought worth soving. Has anything romarkable been 
said or done in any place, or in any company? they immedi- 
ately present aud declare themselves eye or ear witnesses of it, 
‘They have done feats themselves, unattempted, or at least un- 
performed, by others. They ere always the heroes of their own 
fables ; and think that they gain consideration, or at least pre- 
seat attontion, by it Whereas, in truth, all they get is ridicale 
and contempt, not without # good degree of distrust ; for ono 
must naturally conclude, that he who will tell any lie from idle 
‘vanity, will not acruple telling  grester for interest. Had I 
really seen anything so very extraordinary as to be almost in- 
credible, I would keep it to myself, rather than, by telling it, 
give any one body room to doubt for ons minute of my veracity. 
Tt is most certain that the reputation of chastity is not a0 
necessary for a women, as that of veracity is for a man: and 
‘with reason ; for it is possible for a woman to be virtuous 
‘though not strictly chaste; but it is not possible for » man to 
‘be virtuous without strict veracity. The slips of the poor wo- 
men are some times mere bodily frailties; but # lie in a man 
ia a vice of the mind, end of the heart. For God's sake, 
be ecrupalouely jealous of the purity of your moral character ; 
keep it immaculate, anblemished, unsullied ; and it will be 
unsuspected. Defamation and calumny never attack, where 
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there is no weak place; they magnify, but they do uot 
create, 

‘There is avery great difference betweon thet purity of 
obaracter, which I eo earnestly recommend to you, and the 
Stoical gravity and ansterity of character, which I do by no 
aneans recommend to you, At your age, I would no more wish 
you to be a Cato, than a Clodius, Be, aud bo reckoned, 
of pleasure, os well nz amen of business, Enjoy thi 
and giddy time of your life; shine in the pleasures and in the 
company of peoplo of your own age, This ie all to be done, 
and indeed only can be done, without the least taint to the 
purity of your moral character: for thoso mistaken young fol- 
lows, who think to shine by an impions or immoral liceutious. 
neta, shine only from their stinking, like corrupted fleeh, in the 
dark, Without this purity, you can have no dignity of charac- 
ter, and without dignity of character it is impussible to rive in 
the world, You must be respectable, if you will be respected. 
I have known people slatteru away their cbaracter, without 
yeally polluting it; the consequence of which has beou, that 
they have become innocently contemptible ; their merit has been 
dimmed, their pretensions unregarded, and all their views do- 
feated. Character must be kept bright, as well as clonn, Con- 
tent yourself with mediocrity in nothing. In purity of charac- 
ter, and in politeness of manner, labour tu excel all, if you 
wish to equal many, Adieu, 














LETTER CLEXxI. 


My par Faienp, London, Jenuary the 11th, 0. 8.1750, 


‘Yasrrapay I received a letter from Mr Harte, of the 31st 
December, N. 8., which I will answer soon; and for which I 
desire you to return him my thanks now. He tells me two 
things, that give me great satisfaction: one is, thet there are 
very few English st Rome ; the other is, that you frequent the 
beat foreign companies, This last is s very good symptom; 
for # man of sense is never desirous to frequent those companies 
where he is not desirous to please, or where be finds that he 
displeases. It will not be expected in those companies, that, 
at your age, you should have the Garbo, the Disinvoltwra, and 
the Leggiadria of a man of five-and-twenty, who has been long 
used to keep the best companies; and therefore do not be dis 
couraged, and think yourself eitber slighted or anghed at, be- 
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cause you see others, older and more used to the world, easier, 
mora familiar, and consequently rather better received in those 
coropanies than yourself In time your tarn will come ; and if 
you do but show an inclination, a desire to please, though you 
should be embarrassed, or even err in the means (which must 
necessarily happen to you at first), yet the will (to use a vulgar 
expression) will be taken for the deed ; and people, instead of 
Taughing at you, will be gled to inatract you, Good sense can 
only give you the great outlines of good breeding ; but observ- 
ation and usage can alone give you the delicate touches. and 
the fine colouring. Yoo will naturally endeavour to ebow the 
utmost respect to people of certain ranks and characters, and 
consequently you will show it; bat the proper, the delicate 
manner of showing that respect, nothing but observation snd 
time ean give. 

I remember, that when, with all the awkwardness and rust 
of Cambridge about mo, I was first introduced into good com- 
pany, I was fiightened out of my wits, I was determined to 
‘be what I thought civil; I made fine low bows, ead placed 
myself below everybody ; but when I was spoken to, or at- 
tempted to speak myself, obstupui, steterumigue come, et vox faucl- 
bus haeit! If I saw peopte whisper, I was sure it wae st mo; 
and I thought myself the sole object of either the ridicule or 
the censure of the whole company : who, God knows, did not 
‘trouble their heads about me. In this way I suffered, for some 
time, like 2 criminal at the bar; and should certainly have re- 
nooneed all polite company for ever, if I had not been so con= 
vinced. of the absolute necessity of forming my manners upon 
those of the best companies, that I determined to persevere, 
and suffer anything, or everything, rather than not compass 
that point, Insensibly it grew easier to me ; and I began not 
to bow 90 ridienlously low, and to answer qnestions without 
great hesitation or stammering : if, now apd then, some cha- 
Titable people, seeing my embarrassment, and being deseuoré 
themselves, came and spoke to me, I considered them as angels 
veut to comfort me; and that gave me a little courage. I got 
more soon afterwards, and was intrepid enough to go up tos 
fine woman, and tell her that I thonght it s warn day; she 

me, very civilly, that she thonght so too; upon which 
the conversation cessed, on my part, for some time, till she, 
good-nataredly resuming it, spoke to me thus: ‘I seo your 
embarrassment, and I am sure thet the few words you said to 


chil Tes sstouned, my hair std on end, and my words stack in my 
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me coat you a great deal ; but do not be discouraged for that 
reason, and avoid good company. We see that you desiro to 
please, and that is the main point; you want only the manner, 
and you think that yoa want it still more then you do. You 
muet go through your noviciste before you can profess good 
Dreeding ; and, if you will be my Novice, I will proseat you 
to my acquaintance aa such,’ 

‘You will easily imayine how much thia spoech plensod me, 
and how awkwardly I auswered it; 1 hemm’d once or twice 
(for it gave me o bur in my throat) before I could tell her 
that I was very much obliged to her; that it was true, that I 
had a great deal of reason to distrust my own behaviour, not 
being uaed to fine company ; and that I should be proud of 
deing her Novice, and receiving ler instractions, As soon as 
1 had fumbled out this answer, ale called up throo or four 
people to her, and said,’ Sarez cous (for ehe was a foreigner, 
and I was abroad) que j'ai entrepris ce jeune homme, et quit to 
faut rassurer ? = Pour moi, je croix n avoir fait la conquéle, car 
il s'est émancipé dans ls moment au point de me dire, en tremblant, 
quit faisoit chaud. Il faut que cous m'aiddies & le dérouiller, 
Tui fetus ndceseairement une passion, et s'il ns nven juge pas 
digne, nous iui en cherchcrons quelque autre. Aw reste, mor No- 
tice, wales pas cous encunailler acec des jillee Upira, ot dea 

gui vous dpargneront ks frair et du Sentiment et de 
Ua Politesse, mais qui rous cn coxteront bien plus d tout autre gard, 
Jo vous le dis encore ; si cous vous encanailies, cous éles perdu, 
‘mon ami, Css Malheureuses ruineront et votre fortune et votre 
santé, corromperont ros meeure, et vous n'aures jamais le ton de la 
compagnie. The company laughed at this lecture, and 
T was stunned Ww with it, I did not know whether she was seri~ 
ova or in jest, By tarna I was pleased, ashamed, encouraged, 
and dejected. But when I found, afterwards, that both sbe, 
and those to whom she had presented me, countenanced and 
protected me in company, I gradually got moro assurance, 
and began uot to be ashamed of endeavouring to be civil. I 


iy: 


1 so you imo that I have undertaken this young man, end be tust 

‘be encouraged ? jatar] ink 1 have made 9 coe gt hin, fe 

jest ventured. tremblingly, 

ill aaaist me in og him. He must neceamisily have for 
4, f he docs not think me worthy of bei ema y oe 
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copied the best masters, at firet servilely, aiterwards more freely, 
and at last I joined habit and invention. 

‘All this will happen to you, if you persevere in the desire 
of pleasing, and shining as a man of the World; thet part of 
your character is the only one about which I have at present 
the least doubt. I cannot entertain the least auspicion of your 
moral character; your learned character is out of question. 
Your polite character is now ,the only remaining object that 
gives me the least anxiety; and you are now in the right way 
of finishing it, Your constant collision with good compeny 
will, of course, smooth end polish you. I could wiah that you 
would say, to the five or aix men or women with whom you are 
the moat acquainted, That you are sensible that, from youth 
and inexperience, you must makemeny mistakes in good breed- 
ing; that you beg of them to correct you, without reserve, 
wherever they seo you fail; and that you shall take such ad- 
monitions as the strongest proofs of their friendship. Such a 
‘confession and spplicetion will be very engaging 10 thoss to 
whom yon make them. They will tell others of them, who 
will be pleased with that disposition, and, in a friendly manner, 
tell you of any little slip or error. The Duke de Nivernoia? 
would, I am eure, be charmed, if you dropped such # thing to 
him; adding, that you loved to address yourself always to the 
best masters, Obeerve, also, the different modes of good breed- 
‘ing of several nationa, and conform yourself to them reepective- 
ly, Use an easy civility with the French, more ceremony with 
the Italians, and still more with the Germans; but let it be 
without embarrasement, and with esse. Bring it, by use, to bo 
habitual to you; for if it seems unwilling snd forced, it will 
never please, Omnie Aristippum decuit Color, et Ras? Acquire 
an easiness and versatility of manners, as well as of mind; 
and, like the Cameleon, take the hue of the company you are 
with. 

‘Thore is a ort of veteran women of condition, who, having 
lived always in the grand monde, and having possibly had some 
gallantries, together with the experience of five and twenty or 
thirty years, form a young fellow better than all the rules that 
can be given him. ‘Thess women, being past their bloom, are 
extremely flattered by the least attention fiom a young fallow ; 
and they will point ont to him those manners and attentions 
that pleased and engaged them when they were in the pride of 


+ At that time Ambassador from the Court of France, at Roma. 
* Bvery colour he wore and overy curcumstance sat gracefully on 
Arvhppun 
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their youth and beauty. Wherever you go, make some of those 
‘women your friends ; which a very little matter will do, Ark 
their advice, tell thom your doubts or difficultios, as to your 
behaviour: but take great care not to drop one word of their 
experience; for experience implies age, and the euspicion of 
age, uo woman, let her be ever so oll, ever forgives, 

Tlong for your picture, which Mr Harto tells me ie now 
drawing. I want to see your countenance, your air, and even 
your dress; the better they all three are, the better; I am not 
‘wise enough to despise any ono of them. Your dreas, at luast, 
iw in your own power, and I hope that you mind it to a proper 
degree. Youre, Adicu, 


LETTER CLXXXII. 


My pean Faiexp, London, January the 18th, 0, 8. 1750, 

I coxsrer the solid part of your little o 80 noar 
being finished and completed, that iy only remaining caro is 
about tho embellishments; and that must now bo your princi- 
pal care too, Adorn yourself with all those graces and necom- 
plishments, which, withuut solidity, are frivolous; but without 
which, wolidity is to a great degree useless, Take onv nan, 
with a very moderate degree of knowledge, but with a pleasing 
figure, a prepossessing address, graceful in all that he says and 

"does, polite, dient, and, in short, adorned with oll the lesser 
talents; and take another man, with sound sense and profound 
knowledge, but without the above-mentioned advantages; the 
former will not only got the Letter of the Jattor, in every pur- 
suit of every Lind, but in truth there will be no sort of cornpoti- 
tion between them, But can every man acquire tlero advan- 
tages ? I eay, Yoa, if he please; supposing he is in a situation, 
and in circumstances, to frequent good company. Attention, 
observation, and imitation, will :nost infallibly do it. When 
you see @ man, whose first abord strikes you, preposwesses you 
im his favour, and makes you eutertain a good opinion of him, 
you do not know why; analyze that abord, and examine with- 
in yourself tho several parts that composed it; end you will 
generally find it to be the result, the heppy assemblage of 
modesty unembarrassed, respect without timidity, a genteel 
‘but unaffected attitude of body and limbs, an open, cheerfal, 
but unsmirking coantenance, and » dress, by no means uegli- 
gent, and yet not foppish. Copy him, then, not servilely, but 
‘as some of the grestest masters of painting have copied others; 

vou. L au 
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insomuch that their copies have been equal to the origivale, 
both es to beauty and freedom, When you eve a men, who is 
universally allowed to shine as an agreeable, well-bred man, 
and a fine gentleman (as, for example, the Duke de Niverncis), 
attend to him, watch him carefully; observe in what manner 
he addressea himself to his saperiors,“how he lives with his 
equals, and how he treats his inferiors. Mini his turn of cou- 
versation, in ihe several situations of morning visits, the table, 
and the evening amusements, Imitate, without mimicking 
him; and be his duplicate, but not his ape, You will find that he 
takes care never to tay or do anything that can be construed 
into » slight or a negligence, ot that cap, in any degree, 
mortify people's vanity and self-love: on the contrary, you 
will perosive that he makes people pleased with him, by mak~ 
ing them first pleased with themselves: he shows respect, ree 
gard, esteem, and attention, where they are severally, proper; 
he sows them with care, and he reaps them in plenty. 

‘These amiable accomplishments are all to be acquired by 
‘use and imitation ; for we are, in truth, more than half what wo 
are by imitation, The great point is, to choose good medels, and 
to stady them with care, People insensibly contract, not only 
the air, the manners, and the vices of those with whom they 
‘commonly convere, but their virtues, too, and even their way of 
thinking. This is eo true, that I have known very plain under~ 
ttandings catch « certain degree of wit, by constantly convers- 
ing with those who had a great deah Persist, therefore, in. 
Keeping the best company, and you will insensibly become like 
them ; but if you add attention and observation, you will very 
‘soon be one of them. This inevitable contagion of company 
showa you the necessity of keeping the best, and avoiding all 
other ; for in every one something will stick, You have hither- 
to, I confess, had very few opportunities of keeping polite com- 
peny, Westminster School is, undoubtedly, the seat of illiberal 
manners and brutal bebaviour. Leipsig, I auppose, is not the 
seat of refined and elegant manners, Venice, I believe, has 
done something ; Rome, I hope, will doa great deal more; and 
Paris will, I dare say, do all that you want: always supposing 
that you frequent the best companies, and in the intention of 
improving and forming yourself; for without that intention, 
nothing will do. 

There subjoin a list of all those necessary ornamental a0- 
Somplishments {without which, no man living can either please, 
or rige in the world), which hitherto I fear you want, and which 
only require your care end attention to possess. 
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To speak elegantly, whatever language you speak ia , with- 
‘out which nobody will hear you with pleazure, and, consequently, 
You will speak to very little purpopge. 

An agreeable and distinct elocution ; without which nobody 
‘will hear you with patienco : this overybodly may require who 
ie not bora with some imperfection in tho organs of speach, 
‘You aro not; and therefore it ia wholly ia your power. You need 
take innch leas pains for it than Demosthenes did. 

‘A distinguished politeness of manners and addros ; which 
‘common sense, observation, good company, and imitation, will 
infallibly give you, if you will accept of it. 

A genteel carriage, and graceful motions, with the air of a 
man of fashion. A good dancing-master, with vome care on 
‘your part, and somo imitation of those who oxcel, will soon bring 
‘this sbout. 

To be extremely clean in your person, anil perfectly well 
reused, according to the fashion, be that what it will Your 
negligence of dress, while you wero a schoolboy, was pardon- 
able, but would not be so now, 

‘Updh the whole, take it for granted, that, without these ao- 
complishments, all yor know, and all you cnn do, will avail 
you very little, Adicu, 





LETTER CLXXXIII, 


‘My pear Fatexp, London, January the 25th, 0. 8, 1760, 


Ir is 20 long sinco T have beard from you, thet I suppose 
Rome engrosses every moment of your time 
it in the manner I could wish, I willingly give up any share of 
it. I-would rather prodesse quam conspici, Put out your time 
but to good interest ; and I do not desire to borrow much of it, 
Your studies, the reapectable romaine of antiquity, aud your 
evenings’ amusements, cannot, and indoed onght not, to leave 
you mach time to write, You will probably never see Rou, 
‘Bgain; und therefore you ought to see it well now: by seeing 
it well, I do not mean only the buildings, statues, and paint 
ings, though they undoubtedly deserve your attention ; but I 
mean seeing into the constitation and government of it Bat 
‘these things certainly occur to your own common sense, 

How go your pleasures si Rome? Are you in fashion 
there ; that is, do you live with the people who.are? The only 
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way of being so yourself, in time. Are you domestic enougls 
‘in any considerable house to be called % petit Stanhope? Hap 
any wonren of fusion and good breeding taken the trouble of 
abnsing and laughing at you amicably to your face? Have 
you found @ good décrotteuse? For these are the stepa by 
‘which you must rise tb politeness. Ido not presume to atk if 
you have any attachment, because I believe you will not make 
ine your Confident; bat thie I will ssy eventually, that if you 
Lave one, if faut bien payer attentions et de petits soins, if you 
would have your sacrifice propitiously received. Women are 
not so much taken by beauty as men are, but profer thoss men 
who show them the most attention. 
1 ? 
Welrenen tent ft 
‘With tener looks and ad ensetal air, 


coeereran Te weak 
Tera : 


care 
eins ‘eball the oe pain, 
“ind Venus ates your payee 
Puogatce Est. 


A man’s address and manner weigh much more with them 
than hin beauty ; and withoat thei, the Abdbati and the Afon~+ 
signori will get the better of yoo, This address and manner 
should be exceedingly respectful, but at the same time easy and 
unembarraseed. Your chit-chat or entregent with them, neither 
can nor ought to be very solid; but you should take care to 
tom and dress up your trifles prettily, and make them every 
now and then convey indirectly some little piece of flattery. A 
fan, a riband, or a headdress, sre great materials for gallant 
dissertations, to one who has got la ton léger et aimable de la 
donne compagnis, At all events, a man had better talk too 
much to women, than too little ; they take silence for dulness 
unlees whore they think the passion they have inspired occa~ 
sions it; and in that case they adopt the notion, that, 

—— ‘in love betrays more woe 
rae be began Sa asco 
‘Deserves « double pity. 

A propos of this subject; What progress do you make im 

‘that language, in which Charles the Fifth eaid that he would 
+ ‘Those three stanzas are the late Earl of Chesterfield's, 
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choose to speak to his mistress? Have you got all the tondor 
diminetives, in etta, ina, and ettina ; which, I presume, he alluded 
to? You already possess, and I hope tako care not to forset, 
that language which he reserved for his horee, You are abro- 
lately master, too, of that language in which he eaid he would 
converae with men—French. But, in every language, pray 
‘tend carcfally to the choice of your wards, and to the tum of 
your expression. Indeed, it is a point of very groat conse- 
Gquence, ‘To be heard with success, you must bo heard with 
pleasure: words are the dress of thoughts; which should no 
amore be presented in rage, tatters, and dirt, than your person 
should, By the way; Do you mind yoar perann and your 

sufficiently ? Do you take great care of your teeth? Pray 
avs them pnt in order by the beat operator at Rome. Are you 
‘be-laced, be-powdered, and be-feathered, as other young {allows 
are, and ‘should be? At your age, if faut du brillant, et mine 
ten peu de fracas, mais point cle médiorre, it faut un air vif, aisd, 
et noble. “Aveo lea homnes, wa maintion respectueur et en méme 
tema reapectuble ; aeee lee fimmes, wn curquet Kiger, enjow', et badin, 
mais tayjoura fort poli 

To give you au opportnnity of exerting: your talents, I send 
you, here enclosed, o lutter of recommendation fram Monsieur 
‘Villettes, to Madame do Simonetti at Milan; © woman of the 
fins fashion and consideration there: and I eball, in my next, 
send you another, from the same jicrm to Mailamne Clerici, at 
the same place, As these two Ladies’ houses aro the revurt of 
all the people of fashion et Milau, tliose two recommontations 
will introduce you to thom all. Let mo know, in duo time, if 
you have received these two lettera, that I may havo them re- 
newed, in case of accidents. 

Adieu, my dear friend! Stniy hard; divert yourself 
heartily: distinguish, carefally, between tho ploastres of a man 
of fashion and tho vices of @ scoundrel; pureue the former, and 
abhor the latter, like a man of senso. 


1 At your age ane ought not to be commonplace but distinguished, even 








az af attract lite netic, with nine ot ono mimated, ey, and 
dignified. "With mon your behaviour should be at the aume time respectful 
s,m ay, and bantering, bat 





‘and. 
always 
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LETTER CLXXXIV. 


‘Mx paz Friznp, London, Februsry the 5th, 0. 8. 1750, 

‘Veny faw people are good economists of their Fortune, and 
still fewer of their Time ; and yet, of the two, the latter is the 
most precioua. I heartily wish you to be a good economist of 
oth ; and you are now of an age to begin to think seriously 
of these two important articles. Young people are apt to think 
they have no much time before them, that they may squender- 
what they please af it, and yet have enough Jeft ; as very great 
fortunes have frequently seduced people to @ ruinous profusion, 
Fatal mistakes, always repented of, but always too late! (Old 
‘Mr Lowndes, the famous Secretary of the Treasury, in tho 
reigns of King William, Queen Anve, and King George the 
Fint, used to say, Take care of the pence, and the pounde wll 
take care of themseloes, To this maxim, which he not only 
proached, but practised, hia two grandsons, et thie time, owe the 
very considerable fortunes that he left them. 

‘Thie holds equally true as to time; aud F most earnestly 
recommend to you the care of those minutes and quartere of 
hours, in the course of the day, which people think too short 
to deserve their attention ; and yet, if summed up at the end 
of the year, would amount to a very considerable portion of 
time. For example ; you are to be at such a place at twelve, 
by sppointment ; you go ont at eleven, to make two or three 
visite first; those persons are not at home: instead of saun+ 
tering away that intermediate time at a coffes-house, and pos 
aibly alone, return home, write a letter, beforehand, for the en- 
auing post, or take up a good book, I do not mean Descartes, 
Mallobranche, Locke, or Newton, by way of dipping, but some 
book of rational amusement, and detached pieces, as Horace, 
Boileau, Waller, La Bruyere, &c. This will be so much time 
saved, and by no means ill employed, Many people lose » 
great deal of time by reading; for they read frivolous and idle 
books, such as the absurd Romances of the two last centuries ; 
where characters, that never existed, are insipidly displayed, 
and sentiments, that were never felt, pompously described : the 
oriental ravings and extravagancies of the Arabian Nights, and 
Mogul Tales; or the new flimsy brockures thet now ewarm in 
France, of Fairy Tales, Réflezions sur le Cor ot Bape 
Métaphysique de TAmour, Analyse des beanz Sauliaente ; and 
aoch sort of idle frivolous stuff, that nourishes and improves. 
the mind just as much aa whipped cream wonld the body. 
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‘Stick to the best established books in every language ; the cele- 
Drated Poets, Historiana, Oratore, or Philosophers. By those 
‘means (to use a city metaphor) you will make fifty per cent, of 
that time, of which others do not make above three or four, or 
probably nothing at all. 

Many people lose a great deal of their timo by leziness ; 
they Joll and yawn in a great chair, tell themselves that they 
Bave not time to begin anything then, and that it will do as 
well another time. This is a most unfortunate disposition, 
wad tho greatest obstruction to both knowledge and businesa, 
At your age, you have no right nor claim to laziness; I have, 
if I ploase, being emeritus, You aro but just listod in the 
world, and mast be active, ditigent, indefatigable. If ever you 
Propose commanding with dignity, you must sorve up to it 
bry diligence, Never put off till to-rnorrow what you can do 

sy. 

Diepatch is ¢he soul of business; and nothing contributes 
more to Dispatch, than Method, Lay down a method for 
everything, and stick to it inviolably, au far an unoxpected in- 
cidents may allow. Fix one certain hour and day in the week 
for your accompte, and keep them together in their proper 
order ; by which moans they will require very little timo, and 
you can never be much cheated, Whatever lettors and papers 
you keop, docket and tic them up in their respective classcs, 
o that you may instantly have recourse to any one. Lay 
down @ method also for your reading, for which you allot a cor 
tain share of your mornings ; let it be in a consivtont and con- 
ecutive course, and not in that desultory and immethodical 
manner, in which many people read scrape of differout authors, 
‘upon different subjects. Keep a useful and short common-place 
book of what you read, to help your momory only, and not 
for pedantic quotations. Never read History without having 
maps, and s chronological book, or tables, lying by you, and 
constantly recurred to ; without which, History is only a con- 
fased heap of facts. One roethod more I recommend to you, 
by which I have found great benefit, even in the most dissipated 
part of my life; that is, to rise early, and at the asme hour 
‘every morning, how late soever you may bave set up thenight 
before. This secures you an hour or two, at least, of reading 
or reflectinn, before the common interruptions of the morning 
Dezin; and it will save your constitution, by forelog you to go 
to bed early, st least one night in three. 

‘You will say, it may be, as many young people would, thst 
all this order and method is very troublesome, only fi¢ for dull 
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people, and @ disegresable restraint upon the uoble spirit and 
fire of youth, I deny it; and sssert, on the contrary, that it 
‘will procure you both more time end more taste for your 
pleasures; and so far from being troublesome to you, that afer 
‘you have puraaed it 2 month it would be troublesome to you 
to lay it aside, Business whets the appetite, and gives a taste 
to pleasures, as exercise does to food : and business can never 
be done without method: it raises the spirita for pleasures; and 
a spectacle, @ ball, an assembly, will much more sensibly affect 
& man who has employed, than a man who has lost, the pre- 
ceding part of the day; nay, I will venture to say, that « fine 
lady will seom to have more charms to a man of study or busi~ 
ness, than to  saunterer. The eame listlossness runa through 
hie whole condact, and he ia ag insipid in his pleasures as in- 
efficient in everything else. 

I hope you earn your pleasures, and consequently taste 
them ; for, by the way, I know a great many: men, who call 
themselvea Men of Plesaure, but who, in trath, have none.~ 
‘They adopt other people's indiscriminately, but without any 
taste of their own. I have known them often inflict excessos 
upon themselves, because they thought them genteel ; fhough 
they eat ae awkwardly upon them as other people's clothes 
would have done, Have no pleasures but your own, and then 
you will shine in them. What are yours? Give me a short 
history of them, Tenez-vous votre coin a table, et dane lee bonner 
compagnies ? y brillea-vous du cold de la politesse, de Tenjouement, 
du dadinage? Etes-voue galant? File-vout le parfait amour F 
East-il question de fiéchir par vos soins et par cos attentions lex 

i de quelque fizre Princesse?! You may safely trast mes 
for, though I am a severe censor of Vice and Folly, I am a 
friend and advocate for Pleasures, and will contribute all in my 
‘power to yours. 

There is a certain dignity to be kept up in ploazures, an 
well ag in business, In love, a man may lose his heart with 
dignity ; but if he loses his nose, he loses lis character into 
the bargain, At table, a man may with decency have a dis- 
tinguishing palate; but indiscriminate voraciousness degradea 
him to a glutton, A man may play with decency; but if he 
games, be is disgraced. Vivacity and wit make a man shine 
in company ; bat trite jokes and loud laughter reduce him to 





1 Do you keep your own comer et able in the beet cole? Are you 
p, banter P ? Do ‘the 
magi? a: antes bye by f anlcate atvolians vm 


some haughty princess: 
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buffoon. Every victue, they say, has ite kindred vice ; every 
pleasure, I am sure, has ita neighbouring disgrace. Matk care- 
fully, therefore, the line that separates them, and rather stop a 
yard short, than step an inch beyond it. 

I wish to God that you had as such pleasure in following 
soy advice, ax I have in giving it you; and you may the easier 
lave it, 6 I give you none that ia inconsistent with your 
pleasure. In all that [ say to you, it is your intorest alone 


that I consider: trnst to my experience ; you know you may to 
my affection. Adieu, 


T have reecived no letter yet, from you or Afr Harte, 


LETTER CLXXXY. 
‘My pear Poizsp, London, February the Bth, 0, 8. 1750. 


You have by this time, I hopo ant believe, mado such a 
progress in the Italian language that you can read it with cases 
I mean the easy books in it: and indeod, in that, as well as in 
every other Jangusge, tho easiest books are generally the best ; 
for, whatever author is obscnro and difficult, in his own lan- 
guage, certainly does not think clearly. Thia ia, in my opi 

ion, the case of a celebrated Italian author; to whom the 
Italiana, from the admiration they havo of him, have given tho 
‘epithet of if divino; I mean Dante, Thongh 1 formerly kuew 
Ttalian oxtromely well, I could never understand him; for 
which reason I hed done with him, fully convinced that ho 
‘wes not worth the pains neccasary to underetand him, 

‘The good Italian authors are, in my mind, but few ; I mean 
authors of invention; for there are, undoubtedly, very good 
Historians, and excellent Translators, The two Poets worth 
your reading, and, I was going to asy, the only two, are Tasso 
‘and Ariosto. Tasso's Gierusalemme Liberata ia eltogether wa- 
questionably a fine Poem, thongh it has some low and many 
falae thoughts in it: and Boileau very justly makes it the mark 
ofa bad taste, to compare Je Clinquant du Taste df Or de Virgile.' 
The image with which he adorns the introduction of bis Epic 
Poom, is low and disgusting; it is that of # froward, sick, puk- 
ing child, who is deceived into » dose of necessary physic by 
dts bon bon. Tho verses are these: 

1 The tinsel of Tasso with the gold of Virgil. 
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ont ol ogre Sencal porgimo aspere 
intanto ef bers, ~ 
Paar flay ‘vite ricewe.! 
However, the Poem, with all its faults about it, may justly 
‘be called « fine one, 
If fancy, imagination, invention, description, &c, constitute 
@ Poet, Ariosto is, unquestionably, a great one. « His Orlando, 
it is true, is medley of lice and truths, sacred and profane, 
yrara, loves, enchantments, giants, mad heroes, and adventurous 
damscls: but then, he gives it you very fairly for what it ia, 
and docs not pretend to put it upon you for the true Expopée, or 
Epic Poem. He says, 
Le Donne, i Cavalier, I amori 
iba einem es 
The connections of his stories are admirable, his refections 
jnet, bis snesra and ironies incomparable, and his painting ex- 
cellent, When Angelica, after having wandered over half the- 
world alone with Orlando, pretends, notwithstanding, 


Jama $ielosvirtnal con even salvo, * 
‘Come solo portd dal matarn’ alvo ;* 7 


the Author adde, very gravely, 


‘Forse cra yor, ma non perd credibile 

‘A chi dal sonso ano fosse Signore. 
Astolpho's being carried to the moon, by St John, in order to « 
look for Orlando's lost wits, at tho ond of the 84th book, and 
the many lost things that he finds there, is a most happy ex- 
travaganoy, and contains, at the same time, » great deal of sense. 
I would advise you to read this Poem with attention. It is, 
also, the source of half the tales, novels, and playa, that have- 
been written since, 

The Pastor Fido of Guarini is so colebrated, that you should. 
yead it; but in reading it you will judge of the greet propriety 
ofthe charactera. A paroel of shepherds and shepherdesses, with 
‘the érue pastoral simplicity, talk metaphysics, epigrams, conostti 
and quibbles, by the hour, se 

1 Sealing the Lorry mother an sick infant 


Wi pee iat is a 

Sie Sedge eet Wier 
+ Ladies oes ot war sud love, 

woes favs cad ball stern T tage 

3 1 e, that she was atfil a virgin. 

44. o. perhaps trug, but not credible, 
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The Aménta del Tasso is much more what it ia intended to 
‘be, « Pastoral ; the shepherds, indeod, have their concelti, and 
their antitheses, but are not quite so subl and abatracted as 
‘thoes in Pastor Fide, 1 think that you will like it much the 
‘best of the two. 

‘Petrarca is, in ray eaind, a sing-song love-sick Poot ; much 
admired, however, by the Italians: but an Italian, who should 
think no better of him than I do, would cortainly say, that 
he deserved his Laura better than his Lauro; and that wretch+ 
ed quibble would be reckoned an excellent piece of Italian wit, 

‘The Italian Proso writers (of invention I mean), which I 
‘would recommend to your acquaintance, are Afachiarrllo and Bo- 
caccio; the former, for the established reputatiun which he has 
‘acgnired, of a consummate Politician (whatever my own privato 
sentiments may be of cither his politica or his morality): the 
atter, for his groat invention, and for hie naturut and agreoable 
manner of telling his stories, 

Guicciardini, Bentivoglio, Divila, &c., are excellent Histor 
rians, and desorve being read with attention. Tho nature of 
_ History schecks, a little, the flights of Italian imaginations; 
“which, in works of invention, are very high indeed, Trans. 
lations curb them still more ; and thcir translations of tho Clas- 
sic ‘aro incomparable; particularly tho first ten, translated in 

the time of Leo the Xth, aud inscribed to him, undor the title 

eof the Collana, That original Collana hes been lengthened 

ince ; and, if I mistako not, consists, now, of one hundred and 
ten volmmnes. 

From what I have said you will easily guess thot I meant 
to put you upon your guard; and not to let your fancy be daz- 
zled and your taste corrupted, by the concetti, tho quaintnevses, 
and false thoughts, which are too much the characteristica of 
the Italian and Spanish authors. I thivk you are in no great 
danger, as your taste hae been formed upon the best ancient 
modela ; the Greek and Latin authors of the best ages, who in 
dulge themselves in nono of the puerilities 1 Lave hinted st, 
I think I may say, with troth, that true wit, sound taste, and 
good sense, are now as it were engrossed by France and Eng- 
land. Your old acquaintances, the Germans, I fear aro 4 little 
below them; and your new acquaintances, the Italians, are a 

deal too much above them, The former, I doubt, crawl 
@ little ; the latter, I am sure, very often fly out of sight. 

I ¢ecaramended to you, «good many yeernago and I believe 
you then read, La Manizre de bien penser dans les Ouorages @° 
Exprit, par le Pére Bouhours ; and I think it is very well worth 
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your reading again, now that you can judge of it better. Ido 
not know any book that contributes more to form a true taste; 
and you find there, into the bargain, the most celebrated pas- 
sages, both of the ancients and the moderns; which refresh 
your memory with what you have formerly read in them separ- 
ately. It ia followed by a book much of the same size, by the 
same author, entitled, Suite des Pensées & 

To do justice to the best English and French authors, they 
have not givon in to thet false taste ; they allow no thoughts to 
be good that are not just and founded upon truth, The Age 
of Lewis XIV, was very like the Augustan ; Boileau, Moliere, 
Ia Fontaine, Racine, &c., established the true and exposed the 
false taste, The reign of King Charles IL (meritorious in no 
other reepect) banished false taste out of England, and pro- 
teribed Pung, Quibbles, Acrostica, &0, Since that, false wit has 
renewed its attacks, and endeavoured to recover it lost empire, 
doth in England and France, but without success: though, 
T mutt esy, with more success in France than in England: Ad- 
= Pope, and Swift, having vigorously defended the rights 
‘of good sense ; which is more than can be said of their zontem- 
porary French authors ; who have of late had e great tendency 
to le faux brillant, le rafinement, et Ventortitiement,| And Lord 
Roscommon would be more in the right now, than he was then, 
in eaying, that 

Bae ay pelafenty would threaght Fe polo pages shine. 

Lose no time, my dear child, I conjure you, in forming 
your taste, your manners, your mind, your everything: you 
have but two years time to do it in ; for, whatever you are, to 
a certain degree, at twenty, you will be, moro or less, all the 
rest of your life, May it be long and a happy one! = Adien, 





LETTER CLXXXVI. 


‘My pear Faryp, London, February the 22nd, 0. 8. 1750, 
Iv the Italian of your letter to Lady Chesterfield was all 
your own, I am very well satisfied with the progress which you 
have made in that Janguage in so short « time; socording to 
that gradation, you will, in a very little time more, be master 
of it, Except at the French Embasssdor's, I believe you hear 
" Palee brill’ ancy, mubtilty, intzioscy. 
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only Itelian spoken: for the Italians speak very little Fronch, 
and that little, generally, very ill. The Freach are even with 
them, and generally speak Italian os ill; for I never know a 
Frenchman in my life who could pronounce the Italien ce ci, or 
g¢ gi. Your deairo of pleasing tho Roman Ladies will of courso 
give you, not only the desire, but the meaua, of speaking to 
them elegantly in their own language. The Princesa Borghese, 
I aw told, speaks French both ill aud unwillingly ; and there- 
fore you should make # merit to her of your i 
language. Sho is, by a kind of prescription (a longer than she 
would probably wish) at the head of the beau wonde at Rome 
and can, consequently, establish or destroy # young fullow's 
fashionable character. If she declares him amabile ¢ leggiatro, 
others will think lin a0, or, at least, those who do uot, will not 
dare to say #0. There aro in every great town some such 
‘women, whioso rank, beauty, and fortuno have courpired to 
place them at the head of the fashion, ‘They havo generally 
‘been gallant, but within certain decent bounla, Their 
gallentries have taught, both them and their admirers, good 
breeding ; without which they cuuld keop up no dignity; but 
would be vilified hy those very gallantries which put them in 
vogue. It is with these women, as with Ministers and 
Favourites at Court; they decide upon fashion and characters, 
‘as these do on fortuues and preferments. Pay particular court, 
therefore, wherever you are, to these fomalo sovercigns of tho 
beau monde: their recommendation ix a passport through all 
the realins of politeness, But then, remember that they requiro 
minute, officious attentions. You should, if possible, gueun at 
and anticipate all their little fancies and inclinations; make 
yourself familiarly and doinestically useful to them, by offering 
Yourself for all their little commissions, and assisting in doing 
‘ihe honours of their houses, and entering with seeming unction 
into all their little grievances, buetles, and views; for they are 
alwaya busy. If you are ouce ben fecato' at the Palazo 
Borghese, you will soon Lo in fashion at Rome; and being in 
fashion, will soon fashion you; for thet is what you must now 
think of very seriously. 

Tam sorry that there is no good dancing-inaster at Rome, 
to form your exterior air and carriage ; which, I doubt, are not 
the genteelest in the world, But you may, and I hope you 
will, in the mesn time, observe the air and carriage of those 
who are reckoned to have the best, end form your own upon 
them. Ease, gracefulness, and dignity, compose the air and 

1 Securely mstalled. 
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address of a Man of Fashion ; which is as unlike the affectad 
attitudes and motions of a petit maitre, as it is to the awkward, 
negligent, clumsy, and slouching manner of a booby. 

Tam extremely pleased with the account Mr Harte has 
given me of the allotment of your time at Rome. Those five 
hours every morning, which you employ in serious studies with 
Mr Harte, are laid out with great interest, and will make you 
rich all the rest of your life, I do not look upon the subsequent 
morning hours, which you pass with your Cicerone, to be ill 
disposed of; tere ia 8 Tica er connbction bateeen them? and 
your evening diversions, in good company, are, in their way, 
‘as useful and necessary. This is the way for you to have both 
weight and lnstre in the world; and this is the object which I 
always bad in view in your education, 

Adieo, my friend! Go-on and prosper. 

Mr Sreveakop has just received Mr Harte’s letter of the 
19th, N. 8. 





LETTER CLEXXVIL 2 


London, March the 8th, 0. 8, 1750, 

‘Youxe as you are, I hope you are in haste to live; by living, 
I mean living with lustre and honour to yourself, with utility to 
society ; doing what may deserve to be written, or writing what 
may deserve to be read: I should wish both. Those who con- 
sider life in thet light will not idly lavish one moment, The 

it moments are the only ones we are sare of, and as such 
the most valuable; but youra are doubly so st your age; for 
the credit, the dignity, the comfort, and the pleasure of all your 
fature moments, depend upon the use you make of your present 
ones, 

‘Tam extremely satisfied with your present manner of employ- 
ing your time; but will you always employ it as well? I am 
far from meaning alwaya in the same way ; but I mean as well 
in proportion, in the variation of age and circumstances, You 
now study five hours every morning ; I neither suppose that yon 
will, nor desire that you should, do so for the rest of your life, 
Both business and pleasure will jastly and equally bresk in upon 
those hours, But then, will you always employ the leisure they 
leave you, in useful studies? If you have but an hour, will 
‘you improve that hour, instead of idling it away? While you 
have such a friend and monitor with you as Mr Harte,I em-sure 
you will, But suppose that business end sitaations should, in 
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‘six or seven months, call Mr Harte sway from you ; tell me traly 
what may I expect and depend mpon from you, when left to 
Yourself? May 1 be sure that you will employ some part of 
‘every day in adding something to that stock of knowledge 
which he will have lef you? May I hope that you will allot 
‘one hour in the week to tho care of your own affaira, to keep 
them in that order and method which every pradent man does ? 
But, above all, mny I be convinced that your ploasures, what- 
‘ever they may be, will be confined within the circle of good 
company and people of fashion? ‘Thoso ploasures E recommend 
to you ; I will promote them, I will pay for them ; bat I will 
neither pay for, nor suffer, the unbecoming, diegracefal, and de- 
‘grading pleasures (they cannot be called pleasures) of Jow and 
profligate company, I confesa, the pleasures of high life 
always strictly philosophical ; and I believe a Stoic would 
tay indulgence; but I'am yot no Stoie, though turned uf fivo- 
and-fifty ; and I am apt to think that you are rather lesa so at 
eighteen. The pleasures of the table, among people of the firm. 
fashion, may indeed sometitncs, by accident, run into exocsson ; 
but th€y will nover sink into a coutinued coureo of gluttony 
and drankeuncss, ‘The gallantry of high life, though not atrictly 
justifiable, carries, at Jeast, no external marke of infamy about 
it. Neither the heart nor the constitution ia corrsptod by it; 
meither nose nor character lost by it; manners, possibly, im- 
proved. Play, in good company, is only play, and not gaining ; 
not deep, and consequently not dangerous, nor dishonourable. 
It is only tho inter-acte of other amusements, 

This, I am sure, is not talking to you like an old man, 
‘though it is talking to you like an old friend: these are not herd 
conditions to ask of you. 1 am certain you have sanse enough 
to know how reasonable they are on my part, how advantageous 
they are on yours; but havo you resolution euough to perform 
them? Cau you withstand the examples end the invitationa 
‘of the profligate, and their infamous missionaries? For I have 
known many a young fellow seduced by a mauvaise honte, that 
made him ashamed to refase. These are resolutions which you 
must form, and steadily execute for yourself, whenever you lose 
the friendly care and assistance of your Mentor, In the mean 
time, mako = greedy use of him: exhaust him, if you can, of 
‘all his knowledge; and get the Prophet's mantle from him, be- 
‘fore he is taken away himself, 

You seem to like Rome; how do you goon there? Are 
you got into the inside af that extraordinery government? Has 
your Abbate Foggini discovered many of those mysteries to 
~ 
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you? Have you made an acquaintance with aome eminent 
Jesuits? I know no people in the world more inetructive, 
‘You would do very well to take one or two such sort of people 
home with you to dinner every day : it would be only a little 
sainestra! and macaroni the more; and a three or four hours 
conversation de suits produces thousand useful informations, 
which short meetings and anatches at third places do not admit 
of; and many of those gentlemen are by no means unwilling to 
dine gratis, Whenever you meet with a man eminent in any 
way, feed him, end feed upon him at the same time ; it will not 
only improve you, bat give you » reputation of knowledge, and 
of loving it in others, 

T have been lately informed of an Italian book, which I be- 
lieve may be of use to you, and which, I dare say, you may 
get ut Rome, written by ono Alberti, about fourscore or a 
hundred years ago, @ thick quarto, It is a classical description 
of Italy ; from whence I am assured that Mr Addison, to save 
himself trouble, has taken most of his remarka and classical re- 
feroncea, I ai told that it ie an excellent book for a traveller 
in Italy. a" 

‘What Italian books have you read, or are you reading? 
Ariosto I hopo is one of then, Pray apply yourself diligently 
to Italian; it is eo ensy a language, that speaking it constantly, 
and reading it often, must in six months more make you per- 
fectly master of it: in which case you will never forget it; for 
we only forget those thiuga of which we know but little, 

Bat, sbove all things, to all that you learn, to all that you 
say, and to all that you do, remember to join tha Graces, All 
ie imperfect without thom ; with them, everything is at least 
tolerable. Nothing could hurt me more than to find you unat- 
tended by them. Low cruelly should I be shocked if, at our 
firat ineeting, you should presont yoursolf to me without them ? 
Invoke, then, and sacrifice to them every moment: they are 
always kind, where they are sssiduouely courted. For Gods 
sake, aim at perfection in everything: Nil actum repulans 6) 
quid suporesset agendum, Adieu. Yours, most tenderly. 


LETTER CLXXXVIE 


My pEaz Faizxp, London, March the 19th, 0, 8, 1750, 
I ACKNOWLEDGE your lest letter of the 24th February, N. & 
In return for your earthquake, I can tell you that we have had 
1 Soup. 
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heee more than our share of earthquakes, for we had two very 
strong ones in eight-eud-twenty days, They really do too 
much hononr to our cold climste; in your warm one, they are 
compensated by favours from the san, which we do not enjoy. 
T did not think that the present Pope was a acrt of mau to 
build seven modern little chapols at the expense of #0 respect- 
able « piece of antiquity as the Coliseum. Lowever, let his 
Holinces's taste of Virti be ever so bad, pray get somebody to 
Present you to him before you leave Rome: and without hesi- 
tation kies his slipper, or whatever elve the ctiguctte of that 
Court requires, I would have you seo all thove ceremonies ; 
aud I presuine that you are by this time ready enough at 
Tealian to understand and answer if Santo Padre in that ian- 
guage. I bope, too, that you have acquired adirem and usage 
enough of the world to be presented to anybody without e+ 
barrasement or disapprobation. If that ie nut yet quite perfect, 
es I cannot supposo that it is entirely, custom will improve it 
dally, and habit at last complete it, I have for some titne told 
you that the great difficulties are pretty well conquered. You 
have agquired knowledge, which is the Princigium et Fons; 
bat you have now a variety of leaer things to attend to, which 
collectively make one great and important object. You easily 
‘guess that I mean the Graces, the Air, Addreus, Politonesa, and, 
in short, the whole fournure and agrcmens of a Man of Fashion ; 
0 many little things conspire to furin that tournnre, that though 
eseparately they evem too insignificant to mention, yet aggre- 
pately they are too material (for me, who think for you down 
‘to the very lowest things) to omit. For instance; Do yon uee 
youreelf to carve, eat, and drink genteclly, and with ease? Do 
You take care to walk, sit, stand, and present yourself gracefully 
‘Are you sufficiently upon your guard againet awkward attitudes, 
‘and illiberal, ill-bred, and disgusting habits; such as acratob- 
ing youreelf, putting your fingers in your niouth, nowe, and eara? 
Tricks always acquired at scbools, often too much neglected 
afterwards, bat, however, extremely ill-bred aud nauseous, For 
I do not conceive that any man has « right to exhibit, in coia- 
pany, any one excrement more than another, Do you dress 
well, and thiak a little of tho drillant in your person? That 
too is necessary, because it is prévenant, Do you aim at easy, 
engaging, but at the same time civil or respectful, manners, a0- 
cording to the company you are in? These, and « thousand 
other things which you will observe in people of fsshion better 
than I can describe them, are absolutely necessary for every 
man; bat still more for yon, tan for almost sny men living. 
YOR. & 
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The showish, the shining, the engaging, parts of the character 
of ® fine gectleman, should (considering your destination) be 
the principal objects of your present attention, 

‘When you retarn here, I am apt to think thet you will find 
something better to do than to run to Mr Osborne's at Gray's 
Inn te pick up scarce beoke. Buy good books, and read them ; 
the best booke are the commonest, and the last editions are 
alwaya the best, if the editors are not blockbeads, for they may 
profit of the former. But take care not to understand editions 
and tigle-pages too well, It. always amella of pedantry, and not 
always of learning, Whst curious books I have—they are in- 
deed but few—shall be st your service, I have some of the 
Old Collana, and the Macchiavel of 1550, Beware of the 
Biblkiomanie, 

In the midst of either your studies or your pleasures, pray 
never lose view of the object of your destination ; I mean the 
Political affairs of Europe. Follow them politically, chronologi- 
cally, and geographically, through the newspapers, and trace up 
the facts which you meet with there, to their sources: aa, for 
example, consult the Treaties of Neustadt and Abo, with re- 
gard to the disputes, which you read of every day in the publio 
papers, between Russia and Sweden, For the affairs of Italy, 
which are reported to be the objects of present negotiations, 
reour to the quadruple alliance of the year 1718, and follow 
them down through their several variations to the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapolle, 1748 ; in which (by the by) you will find the 
very different tenurea by which the Infant Don Philip, your 
namesake, holds Parma and Plecentia. Consult, also, the Ein- 
peror Charles the Sixth’s Act of Cession of the kingdoms of 
Neples and Sicily in 1786, ‘The succession to the kingdoms of 
‘Naplea and Sicily being a point which, upon the death of the 
present King of Spain, is likely to occasion some disputes,’ do 
not Jose the thread of these matters; which is carried on with 
great case, but, ifonce broken, is resumed with difficulty, 

Pray tell Mr Harte, that I have eent hie packet to Baron 
Firmian by Count Einsiedlen, who is gone from hence this day 
for Germany, and passes through Vienna in his way to Italy ; 
where he is in hopes of crossing upon you somewhere or other, 








Adieu, my friend f Kapirec, Kaperec? 
meee King of part Eertinand VI. He died fn 176, end the 
own son Ferdinand 
Naples, Pagogh onky 


‘Graces! the Graces| fad 
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LETTER CLXXXIX. 


Mr peas Farexn, ‘London, March the 29th, 0, 8, 1730, 

Yoo are now, I suppose, at Naples, in anew scene of Tirtd, 
examining all the curicsities of Herculaneum, wateliug the erup- 
tions of Mount Vesuvios, and surveying the maguificent churches 
and public buildings by which Naples ia distinguished, You 
have a Court there into the bargain, which I hope you frequent 
and attend to. Polite manners, 8 versatility of mind, a con 
plaisance even to enemies, and the rollo aciolto, with the pensieri 
Stretti, are ouly to be learned at Courts ; and must be well learned 
‘by whoever would either shine or thrive in them. Though they 
do not change the nature smooth and soften the manners 
of mankind, Vigilance, dexterity, and flevihility supply the 
place of natural force ; and it is the ablest mind, uot the strongest 
ody, that prevails there, Monsicur and Madame Fogliani will, 
Tam sure, shaw you all the politences of Courts; for 1 know no 
better*bred people than they are. Lomeaticate yourself there 
while you stay at Naples, and lay aside the English coldorns 
and formality. You have also a letter to Comte Maliony, whone 
house I hope you frequent, aa it Is the resort of the brat company, 
His sister, Madame Bulkeley, is now here, and lad 1 known of 
your going v0 eon to Naples, I would have gut you, ex abun- 
danti, aletter from her to her brother, The conversation of the 
moderns in the evening is full as necessary for you as that of 
the ancients in the morning. 

You would do well, while you are nt Naples, to read somo 
very short history of that kingdom, It bax had great variety 
cof masters, and has occasioned many wars ; the general history of 
which will on to ask many proper questions, and to receive 
‘useful informations in return, Inquire into the manner acd forme 
of that government ; for constitution it has none, being an abno 
lute one; bat the most absolute governments havo certain 
‘enstoms and forme, which are more ot less observed by their 
reepective tyrants, In Chiua it is the fashion for the Emperors, 
absolute as they are, to govern with justice and equity ; es in 
the oriental monarchies it is the custom to govern by violeace 
and cruelty, The King of France, as absolute, in fact, as any 
of them, is by custom only more gentle ; for I know of no con- 
stitutional ber to bis will, England ia now the ouly monsrchy 
in the world that can properly be said to have s constitution ; 
for the people's rights and liberties are secared by lewa. I can- 
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not reckon Sweden and Poland to be monarchies, thove two 
Kings having little more to say than the Doge of Venice. I do 
but presame to say anything of the constitution of the Empire 
to you, who are jurisperitorum Germanicorum facile princepe.) 
‘When you write to me, which, by the way, you do pretty 
acldom, tell me rather whom you see, than what you see. In- 
form me of your evening transactions and acquaintances ; 
where and how you pass your evenings; what English people 
you most with, and a lint of their characters; what people of 
jeaming you have made acquaintance with; ‘and if you will 
trast me with so important an affair, what Delle passion infiames 
you. I interest myself moet in what personally concerns you 
Tmoat ; and this is a very oritical year in your life, To talk like 
8 virtuoso, your canvass is, I think, a good oue, aud Raphael 
Harte has drawn the outlines edmirably; nothing ia bow want- 
ing but the colouring of Titien, and the Graces, the morbidera® 
of Guido ; bat that ise great deal. You must get them soon, 
or you will never get thom at all. Per Ja lingua Ttaliana sono 
sicuro oN'etla n'2 adesso professors, a seqno tals ch'io non ardisoa 


dirle alira cosa in quella lingua ot non.’ Addio, et 
LETTER CXO, 
My peas Fruxxn, ‘London, April the 26th, 0. 8. 1750. 


As your journey to Paris approaches, and as that period 
will, one way or another, be of infinite consequence to you, my 
letters will henoeforwards be principally calculated for that 
meridian. You will be left there to your own disoretion, in- 
stead of Mr Harte's; and you will allow me, I am eure, to die- 
trast a little the disoretion of eighteen. You will find in the 
Academy a number of young fellows much less discreet than 
yourself, These will all be your acquaintances ; but look about 
you first and inquire into their respective cheractere, before you 
form any connections among them; and, exteris paribus, single 
‘out those of the most considerable rank and family. Show 
them © distinguishing sttention; by which means you will 
get into their reapective houses, and keep the best company. 
All thove French young fellows are excessively dtowrdis: be 

of German lagiste. 9 Delicate tints, 
* Anto bse es I feal already mastered it, since other- 
wil AES nin Tis eet yoo nay meres ne 
7 
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‘Spon your guard against scrapes and quarrels: have no cor- 
poral pleasantries with them, no jeus de main, no coups de 
chambritve) which frequently bring on quarrels, Be as lively 
as they, if you please, but at the same time be a little wiser 
than they, As to letters, you will find most of them fgnorant ; 
do not reproach them with that ignorance, nor make them feel 
your superiority ; it is not their fault they are ali bred up for 
the army ; bat, on the other band, do not allow their ignorance 
‘nd idlenees to break in upon those morning hours which you 
may be able to allot to your serioua studies. No breakfastings 
with them, which consume « great deal of time; bat tell thom 
(not magisterially and sententiously) that you will read two or 
three hours in the morning, and that for tho rest of the day you 
are very much at their service, Though, by the way, I hope 
you will keep wiser company in the evenings, 

I must insist upon your never going to what is called the 
English coffee-house at Paria, which is tho resert of all 
ecrub English, and alvo of the fugitive and attainted Scotch and 
Trish: party quarrels and drunken squabbles are very frequent 
there » and I do not know a more degrading place in all Paria, 
Coffee-houses and taverus aro by no moans creditable at Paris, 
Be cautiously upon your guard against the infinite number of 
fino-dressed aud fine-spoken cheratiers d'industria and aventuriers, 
which swarm at Paris; and keep everybody civilly st arm's 
length, of whose real character or rank you are not previously 
informed, Monsieur le Cumnte or Monsieur le Chev ina 
handsome laced coat, ef irte bien mis, accosts you at the or 
some other public place; he conceives at first sight aa infinite 
regard for you, he sees that you are a stranger of the first din- 
tinction, he offers you his services, and wishes nothing more 
ardently than to contribute, as far ae may be in his 
to procure you les agrémane de Paris. He is acquainted with 
wotne ladies of condition, gui préferent une petite sociéld agréable, 
et des petite soupers aimablee Phonnties gens, a% tumulte et & la 
dissipation de Paris ;? snd he will with the greatest pleasure 
imaginable have the honour of introducing you to these ladies 
of quality. Well, if you were to accept of thie kind offer, aud 
go with him, you would find au troisi¢me a handsome, painted, 
sod p—ad strumpot, in « tarnished silver or gold ssoond-hand 
robe ; Playing 4 a shem bam party at cards for livres, with three or 























four sharpern well dressed enough, end dignified by the title 
nd oa pesat Sclety, Seclty, and charming Tite suppers with 


‘to the tumult and dineipation of 
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of Marquie, Comte, and Chevalier. The lady receives you in 
the most polite and gracious manner, and with all those compi- 
ments de routing which every French woman has equally. 
Though she loves retirement snd sbune le grand monde, yet she 
confesses hereelf obliged to the Marquis for having procured her 
20 inestimable, so scoomplished, an acquaintance as yourself; 
but ber concern is how to amuse you, for she never suffers play 
at her house aboves livre ; if yon can amuse yourself with that 
low play till supper, ¢ la bonne heure. Accordingly you sit 
down to that little play, at which the good company takes care 
that you shall win fifteen or sixteen livres, which gives them 
an opportunity of celebrating both your good luck and yoor 
good play. Supper comes up, and a good one it ia, upon the 
atrength of your being to pay for it, La Marquise en fait los 
Aonneurs aw micuc;' talka sentiments, manure, of morale ; inter- 
Terded with enjouement, and accompanied with some oblique 
ogles, which bid you not despair in time, After supper, 
pharaon, lanaquenet, or quinze happen accidentally to be men- 
tioned : ‘the Chevalier proposes playing at one of them for balf 
an hour; the Marquise exclaitna ageinst it, and vows ske will 
not suffer it, but is at last prevailed upon by being assured gue 
cone sera qua pour des rims. Then the wished-for moment in 
come, the operation begins: you are cheated, at beat, of all the 
money in your pocket, and if you stay late, very probably 
robbed of your wateh and snuff-box, possibly murdered for 
greater security, This, I can savure you, is not en exaggerated 
but a literal description of what happens every day towome raw 
and inexperienced stranger at Paris, Remember to receive all 
these civil gentlemen, who take such a fancy to you at first 
sight, very coldly, and take care always to be previously en. 
gaged, whatever party they propose to you. You may happen 
sometimes in very great and good companies to meet with some 
dexterous gentlemen, who may be very desirous, and aleo very 
‘ure, to win your money, if they can but engage you to play 
with them. Therefore Iay it down as sn invariable rule vever 
to play with men, but only with women of fashion, at low play, 
or with women and men mixed. But at the same time, when- 
ever you are asked to play deeper than you would, do not re- 
fuse it gravely and sententiously, alleging the folly of staking 
what would be very inconvenient to one to lose, sgainet what 
one does not want to win; but parry those invitations Indi- 
crouely, of en badinant, Say that if you were sure to love, you 
might possibly play, bot that as you may as well win, you 
4 ‘The Marquise does the honours in the best way. 
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Gread Fembarras des rickeases over since you have seen what an 
inentabrance they were to poor Harlequin, aud that therefore 
you are determined never to venture the winning above two 
Louis a day: this sort of light trifling way of declining invita. 
tions to vice and folly, ia ruore becowing your age, and at the 
same time more effectuel, than grave philosophical refusal. A 
young fellow who scems to have no will of hia own, and who 
doea everything that ia asked of him, ia called a very good-na- 
tured, but at the same time is thought a very silly, young fel- 
Jow. Act wisely, upon solid principles, and from trae motives, 
bot keep them to yourself, and never talk seutenti ‘When 
you are invited to drink, asy you wich you could, but that ao 
Tittle makes you both drank and sick, que le jeu ne naw! pas la 
chandelle. 








Pray show great attention, and make your conrt to Monsleur 
de 1s Guérinitre ; he is well with Prince Charles, and many 
people of the first dintinetion at Paris; hie commendations 
will raise your character there, not to mention thet his favour 
will be of use to you in the Academy itself, For the reasons 
which I mentioned to you in my last, I would have you be in- 
terne to the Academy for tho first six months ; but after that I 
promise you that you ehall have lodgings of your own dane um 
‘Adel garai, if in the roean time I hear well of you, and that 
you frequent, and are esteemed in, the best Freach companies. 
You want nothing now, thank God, but exterior advantages, 
that last polish that fouraure du monde, and thone graces, 
which are 90 necemsary to adorn and give efficacy to the toomt 
solid merit, They aro only to be acquired in the best compa. 
‘nies, and better in the best French ovimpanies than in any otber. 
You will not want opportunities, or I sball send you letters 
that will eatablish you in the most distinguished companies 
not only of the beau monde, but of the beeue exprits too, 
dicate therefore, I beg of you, that whole year to your owa 

and final improvement, and do not be diverted from 
those objects by idle dissipations, low seduotion, or bad exam- 
ple. After that year, do whatever you please: I will interfere 
no longer in your conduct, For I am sure both you aud I 
shall be safo then. Adieu. 
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‘Mr prae Farem, ‘London, April the 80th, O. 8, 1750, 

‘Mn Hazre, who in all his lettere gives you some dash of 
panegyrio, told me in hie last a thing thst pleases me extremely ; 
which was, that at Rome you had constantly preferred the 
established Italian assemblies to the English conventicles set up 
‘against them by dissenting English ladies, ‘That ehows sense, 
and that you know what you are sent abroad for. It in of 
much more consequence to know the Mores multorum hominum 
than the Urbes, Pray continue this judicious conduct, wher- 
ever you go, especially st Paris, where, instead of thirty, you 
will find above threo bundred English, herding together, and 
conversing with no one French 

The life of les Milords Angloia is rogularly, or if you will 
irregularly, this. As soon as they ris, which is very Inte, they 
breakfast together, to the utter loss of two good moming hours, 
Then they go by coachfnlls to the Palais, the Invalides, and 
Notre-Dame ; from thence to the English coffee-house, where 
they make up their tavern party for dinner, From dinner, 
where they drink quick, they adjourn in clusters to the play, 
where they crowd up the stage, drest up in very fine clothes, 
very ill made by a Scotch or Irish tailor, From the play to 
the tavern again, where they get very drunk, and where they 
either quarrel among themselves, or sally forth, commit some 
riot in the streete, and are taken up by the watch. Those who 
do not speak French before they go are sure to learn none there. 
‘Their tender vows are addressed to their Irish laundress, unlees 
dy chance some itinerant English woman, eloped from her hue- 
band, or her creditors, defrands her of them. Thus they re- 
turn home, more petulant, but not more informed, than when 
they left it; and show, as they think, their improvement, by 
affectedly both speaking and dressing in broken French. 

‘Hune tu Bomane ceveto." 

Connect yourself, while you sre in Franos, entirely with 
the French ; improve yourself with the old, divert yourself with 
the young; conform obeerfully to their customs, aven to their 
Hittle follies, but not to their vicea, Do not however remonstrate 
ot prosoh against them, for remonetrancea do not suit with your 
age. In Freach companies in general you will not find mach 
learning, therefore take care not to brandish yours in their 


1 Roman, beware of this man! 
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faces. People hate those who make them fee! thelr own in- 
feriority, Conceal all your learning carefully, and reserve it 
for the company of les Geas d'Eylisc, o lea Gene de Robe ; and 
even then let them rather extort it from you, then find you 
over-willing to draw it, You arethen thought, from that seem- 
ing onwillingness, to have still more koowledge than it may 
‘be you really have, and with tho additioual merit of modosty 
into the bargain. A man who talk« of, or even hints at, his 
bonnes fortunes, is reldom believed, or if believed, much blamed : 
whereas 8 man who conceals with care is often supposed to 
have more than he has, and his reputation of discrotion gets 
him others, It ie just #0 with a man of learning ; if be affects 
to show it, it is questioned, and he is reckoned only superficial ; 
bot if afterwards it appears that bo really has it, he is pro- 
nounced a pedent, Real merit of any kind, ubi astnon potest 
dius celari ; it will be discovered, and nothing can depreciate it 
but a men’s exhibiting it himeclf, 1¢ may not always be re- 
warded as it ought ; but 2 will always be known, You will 
in general find the women of the beau sonde at Paria more in- 
structed than the men, who are bred up singly for the army, 
and thrown into it at twelve or thirteen yoarw old ; but then 
thet sort of education, which makes thom ignorant of books, 
gives them a great knowledge of the world, an easy addross, and 
polite manners, 

Fashion is more tyrannical at Paris than in any other place 
in the world ; it governs even more absolutely than their Kin; 
which is saying a grest deal. The least revolt against it iv 
punished by proscription. You must observe and conform to 
all the minutics of it, if you will be in fashion there yourself; and 
if you are not in fashion, you are nobody. Get therefore, at all 
eventa, into the company of those men and women gui dosnent 
Je ton; and though at first you should be admitted upon that 
chining thestre only as @ persona mula, persist, porsovere, and 
you will soon have « part given you. ‘Take great care never 
to tell in one company what yon sve or hear in another, much 
less to divert the present compsny at the expense of the Inst ; 
Dut let discretion and secrecy be known parts of your charae- 
ter. They will carry you much farther, and much asfor, than 
more shining talents, Be upon your guard against quarrela at 
Paris ; honour ia extremely nice there, though the aseorting of 
it is exceedingly pensl. ‘Therefore point de mauvaises plaisanie- 
lea, point de jeuz de main, ef poiat de raillerie piquante,* 

Paris in the place in the world where, if you please, you 

+ No mischisvoas jokes, uc horse-play, no murossm. 
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may the best unite the wiils and the dulce, Even your plea- 
sures will be your improvements, if you take them with the 
people of the plece, and in high lif. From what you have 
hitherto done everywhere clea, I bave just resson to beliove 
that you will do everything you ought at Paria Remember 
that it ie your decisive’ moment; whatever you do there will 
be known to thousands here, and your character there, what- 
ever it is, will got before you hither. You will most with it at 
London, Mey you and both have reason to rejoice at that 
mesting! Adien, 
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Dran Bor, ‘London, May the 8th, 0, 8, 1750. 
Ar your age tho love of pleasures is extremely natural, and 
the enjoyment of them not unbecoming; but the danger, at 
your age, is mistaking the object, and setting out wrong in the 
pursuit. The character of a man of pleasure demles young 
eyes; they do not see their way to it distinctly, and fall into 
vice and proffigacy. I remember a strong instance of this 
great many years ago, A young fellow, determined to sbine 
as a man of pleasure, was at the pley, called the Libertine de~ 
atroyed, a translation of ls Festin de Pierre of Molitre’s, He 
was no atrack with what he thought the fine character of the 
Libertine, that he swore he would be the Libertine destroyed.‘ 
Some friends esked him whether he had not better content 
himself with being only the Libertine, without being destroyed? 
to which he answered with great warmth, ‘ No, for that being 
destroyed waa the perfection of the whole.’ This, extravagant 
an it seems in this light, is really the case of many an unfor- 
tunate young fellow, who, captivated by the name of pleasures, 
rushes indiscriminately, and without taste, into them all, and is 
finally destroyed. I am not stoically advising, nor parsonicelly 
preaching to you, to be # Stoic at your age; far from it: Iam 
pointing out to you the paths to plessures, and am endeavouring 
only to quicken and heighten them for you, Enjoy pleasures, 
but Iet them be your own, and then you will taste them: but 
adopt none; truat to nature for genuine ones, The pleasurea 
thet you would feel, you must earn ; the man who gives himeelf 
up to all, feels none sensibly. Sardanepalos, I am convinced, 
never in his life felt sny. ‘Those only who join serious oooups- 
tions with pleasares, feel either as they should do, Alcibiades, 
though addicted to the most shamefal excesses, gave some time 
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to philosophy, and some to business, Julius Cesar joined busi- 
‘nese with pleasure so properly, that they mutually amisted each 
other; and though he was the husband of all the wives at 
Rome, he found time to be one of the best Scholars, almost the 
best Orator, and absolutely the best General there. Au unin- 
terrupted life of pleasures is as insipid as contemptible, Some 
hour given every day to serious businese must whet both the 
anind and the senses, to enjoy those of pleasure. A surfeited 
glutton, an emaciated sot, and an enervated, rotten whoremas: 
ter, never enjoy the pleasures to which they devote themselves; 
they are only #o many human sacrifices to false Goda, ‘The 
plosanres of low life are all of this mistaken, morely seneual, 
and disgraceful nature; whereas those of high life, and in good 
company (though possibly in themselves not more moral), are 
more delicate, more refined, less dangerous, and less diagraceful ; 
and in the common course of things not reckoned fal 
at all, In short, pleasure must not, nay cannot, be the business 
of a man of sense and character ; hut it may bo, and is, his 
relief, his reward. I¢ is particularly eo with regard to tho 
women, who have the utmost contempt for thuse men, that, 
having no character nor consideration with their own sex, 
frivolouly pass their whole tie iu ruelles, and at toilertes, 
‘They look upon then as their Jumber, and remove thom when. 
ever they can get better furniture, Women choose their favour- 
ites more by the ear than by any other of their neunes, or even 
their understandings, The man whom they bear the most com. 
mended by the men, will always be the best received by them. 
Such @ conquest flatters their vanity, and vanity is their uni- 
versal if not their strongest passion, A distinguished shining 
character is irresistible with them; they crowd to, nay, they 
even quarrel for, the danger, in hopes of the triumph, Though 
by the way (to use a vulger expression) she who conquers ouly 
catches » tartar, and becomes the slave of her captive, Mais c’eat 
Ia leur affaire. Divide your time between useful ocoupatins 
and elegant pleasures, The morning seomsto belong to study, 
busines, or serious conversations with men of learning and 
figure; not that I exclude an occasional hour at s toilette, 
From sitting down to dinner, the proper business of the day is 
pleasure, uless real business, which must never be postponed 
for pleasure, happens accidentally to interfere, In good com 
pany, the pleasures of the table are always carried to a certain 
point of delicery and gratification, but never to excess and riot. 
Plays, operss, balla, suppers, gay conversationa in polite and 
cheerful companies, properly conclude the evenings; not to 
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mention the tender looks that you may direct, and the sighs 
that you may offer, upon these several occasions, to some pro- 
pitious or unpropitious female Deity, whose charscter and 
mauners will neither disgrace nor corrupt yours, This is the 
life of a man of real sense and pleasure ; and by this distribu- 
tion of your time, and choice of your pleasures, you will be 
equally qualified for the busy, or the beau monde. You soe I ain 
not rigid, and do not require thet you and I should be of the 
game age. What I aay to you, therefore, should have the more 
weight, as coming from a friend, not a father, But low com- 
pany, and their low vices, their indecent riots, and profligacy, I 
never will bear, nor forgive. 

T have lately received two volumes of Treatises, in German 
and Latin, from Hawkins, with your order, under your own 
hand, to take care of them for you, which orders I aball most 
dutifully and ponctually obey; and they wait for you in my 
library, together with your great collection of rare books, which 
your inamma sent me upon removing from her old house. 

T hope you not only keep up, but improve in, your German, 
for it will be of great use to you when you come into bhsiness, 
and the more so, as you will be almost the only Englishman 
who either can speak or understand it, Pray speak it constantly 
to all Germans, wherever you meet them, and you will meet 
multitudes of them at Paris, In Italien now become easy and 
familiar tu you? an you spesk it with the same fluency that , 
you oan speak German? You cannot conceive whst an ad- 
‘vantage it will give you, in negotiations, to possess Italian, 
German, and French, perfectly, vo as fo understand all the forve 
and finesse of those three languages, If two men of equal talents 
negotiate together, he who best understands the language in 
which the negotistion is carried on, will infallibly get the better 
of the other, The signification and force of one single word is 
often of great consequence in & treaty, and even in a letter. 
hair en te. root Re nect them ogni fatica @ vana, 
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